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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


1. ‘Comparative Education’ is an important subject prescribed 
for the examination of the training colleges and universities. Gene- 
rally, studentt of M. Ed. classes and at certain places of B. Ed., 
B. T. or L. T. classes have to study this subject. In this subject, 
educational system of India and other countries of world is studied 
in comparison to each other. An attempt has been made to com- 
pare the educational system of different countries and draw up a 
clear picture of the requirement of education. Normally educa- 
tional system of England, America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, France, ete. is studied and compared with India. 

2. The present book on ‘Comparative Education’ deals with 
educational system in England, America, the Soviet Union, France and 
certain other countries. While studying the system of education in 
all these countries, it has been kept in mind to compare it with 
the educational system of India. Without tbis, it would not have 
been a comparative study. While making this study, every attempt 
has been made to draw upon the latest material available in the 
field. It has also been kept in mind to utilise the latest research 
work in this direction. 

3. The book has been written in Question-Answer Form. It 
has been done in order to cater to the demands of the students, Students 
do require such books where they can get standard material 
in question-and-answer form. Their demand is guided by their 
anxiety to produce good answers at final examinations. In India 
teaching and education is examination-guided and so students 


have to worry about the examination and its result. 

been spared to provide 
i ducation in question-and- 
able the students to pre- 


pare for their examination in a t 
limited: period of time 
subject materia! has been 


style. 
5. In order to facilitate the recapitulation of the topic stu- 


Sdied, ‘conclusion? and ‘points for revision’ have been given at the end of the 
chapter. While dealing with every topic and subject, an attempt 
has been made to divide it into several heads and sub-heads. This 

. has been done with a view to provide easy apprehension of the 
topic to the student. 

6. Weare confident that the book shall be useful for the 
students. Suggestion for the improvement of the book shall be 


greatfully acknowledged. 
PRAKASHAN KENDRA, 


i New Buildings, 
jd Aminabad, Lucknow. 
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Part | I 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION—GENERAL 


CHAPTER I 


DEFINITION, METHODS, CONSTITUENTS 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


Q. What do you mean by comparative education ? 
Define briefly, giving its methods of study, constituents and 


its development ? 
Or 


Give a brief description of comparative education, its 
scope, method and development ? 


Comparative education and its ` importance.—This 
is an age of comparative study. Because of scientific and techno- 
logical development, nothing has remained absolute., Everything 
has to be studied in its comparative perspective. What is seen 
today in one perspective may be seen tomorrow in another pers- 
pective. What is happening in one country is judged from what is 
happening in another country. Everything has acquired a com- 
parative perspective in view of the co-operation between different 
countries and nations of the world. No country or sector of the 
society can now think of looking at a thing in an independent man- 
ner. There is comparative education, there is comparative linguis- 
tic, there is comparative social education and there is comparative 
study of different branches of science. 


The comparative study also helps the study of the subject in 
proper useful manner. It helps us to know what is the importance 
of a particular branch of study, in relation to other branches of 
study. The credit for introducting the comparative education goes 
to Sir Michael Sadler, Nicholas Hans, I. L. Kandel, ect. They were 
in fact responsible for ushering in a new era of education, This 
branch of knowledge had its beginning in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century- In fact, nineteenth century has been respon- 
sible for development of several new branches of study, 


Comparative Education—meaning, definition and aims 
and objects.—Really speaking, cultures of different countries a 
reflected in the educational set up. On the other hand educati a 
also influences the development of different cultural patterns. "Tn 
order to understand the cultural patterns of different : 
shall be useful to study the educational set up of thes 
This study is known as ‘Comparative Education’, 


In 
countries, it 
e countries. 
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Comparative Education as defined by Nicholas Hans.— 
Dr. Hans has been one of the fathers of this new branch of know- 
ledge. He has, more or less, defined comparative education 1n 
the words in which Kandel has done. Professor Nicholas Hans has 
in this context said :— 


«It appears that Comparative Education has followed the 

way of earlier branches of comparative studies. The 

~ development of comparative law, grammar, comparative 

religion and even of the scientific branches like compara- 

tive anatomy followed the same pattern. They all started 

by comparing the existing institutions, living languages 

or adult organisms. Gradually, however, these compa- 

risons led the pioneers of these studies to look for common 

origins and the differentiation through historical deve- 
lopment.” ; 

In fact, the main object of comparative education is to fad 
out these basic principles, that determine the development of the 
different national systems of education. In fact, Hans is quite 
scientific and systematic in finding out the various ways and me- 
thods of comparative education. 


Comparative education as defined by Marc-Antoine 
Jullien de Paris.—Really speaking, it was Jullien de Paris who 
made the first attempt at comparative education in 1817. Then, 
it was not the situation as we find today. Today comparative 
education is treated as a subject of study in almost all the training 
colleges and the syllabus of the teahcers’ training courses. But 
then it was notso. He too formulated the purpose and the me- 
thods of comparative study of education. He said:— 


‘Education, as other sciences, is based on facts and observa- 
tions, which should be ranged in analytical tables, easily 
compared, in order to deduce principles and definite 
rules, Education should become a positive science instead 
of being ruled by narrow and limited opinions, by whims 
and arbitrary decisions of administrators, to be' turned 
away from the direct line which it should follow, either 
by the prejudice of a blind routine or by the spirit O 
some system and innovation.”’ 

In those days the system of comparative education was not 
very scientifically planned. With the passage of time, things conti- 
nued to develop further. Mathew Arnold was one of the pioneers 
of the comparative education in England. Then came Sir Michael 
Sadler. He defined it in the following words#— 


«In studying foreign systems of education, we should not for- 
get that the things outside the schools matter even more 
than the things inside..... ..eeee+--A National system 
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of education isa living thing, the outcome of forgotten 
struggles and difficulties and of battles long ago. It has 
in it some of the secret workings of national life.” 


Sir Michael Sadler has further said :— 


“The practical value of studying in a right spirit and with 
scholarly accuracy the working of foreign systems of 
education is that it will result in our being better fitted to 
study and understand our own.” 


Definition of Kandel.—J. L. Kandel hag defined comapara- 
tive education in a more elaborate manner in his book entitled 
‘Studies in Comparative Education’. He has, in this context, said :— 


“The comparison of the educational systems of several coun- 
tries lends differences to a variety of methods of treat- 
ment, depending somewhat on its purpose. One method 
of approach might be statistical.......... from this point 
of view there would be compared the total national 
expenditures for education, the cost, the size and charac- 
ter of school buildings, per capita costs for different 
items of expenditure in educational systems, the enrol- 
ment, average attendance and retention of pupils through 
the different levels of educational ladder... a 


Professor Kandel has, in this respect, further said :— 


‘The chief value of a comparative approach to educational 
problems lies in an analysis which has produced them in 

a comparison of differences between the various systems 

and the reasons underlying them and finally, ina study 

of the solutions attempted. In other words, the compara- 

tive approach demands first an appreciation of the intan- 

gible, impalpable spiritual and cultural forces which 

underlie an educational system ; the factors and the forces 

outside the school matter even more than what goes 

inside it. 

In fact, Kandel wanted that in comparative education the basic 
principles and the cultural patterns that influence „the education 
must be properly studied. In fact, without this, it is not possible 
to have a correct idea of the systems of education in different 
countries. Kandel explained ‘his idea of comparative education 
more scientifically in his monograph, ‘Comparative Education? pub- 
lishad in the American review of Educational Research in 1936, in 
which he said-:— s 


“The purpose of Comparative Education, 
law, compafative literature or comparative anatomy, is 


to discover the differences in the forces and causes that 
produce differences in educational systems,”? 


as of comparative 
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In fact, Kandel wants that underlying principles which govern 
the development of all educational systems of education must be 
properly studied. Then only it would be possible to take an idea 
about the systems of education. s 

Professor Friedrich Schneider, the Director of the Institute 9 
Comparative Education, Salzburg, Germany, made common soy 
of the comparative education. He also gave a definition of the 
comparative education. In his study and the study of ins tione 
he also analysed the various factors that cover the educationa 
theory and practice. He has not only defined the comparative 
education but also divided the material into the following factors? 


(1) National character 

(2) Geographic space 

(3) Culture and Science 

(4) Philosophy, economic life and politics 

(5) Religion and history 

(6) Foreign influences and development of pedagogics. 


Other authors of comparative education have also tried to 
follow, more or less, the same pattern as is followed in other sys- 
tems of comparative study. Thissaw its beginning in the nine- 
teenth century and has come down to the twentieth century. 


The view-point of J.F. Cramer and G. S. Browne in 
regard to Comparative Education.—Cramer and Browne have 
liad stress on the study of the causes of the differences and also the 
causes of backwardness of certain countries in the field of educa- 
tion and, on the other, developed stage in other contries. These 
authors hold the view that the educational system is very much 
influenced by socio-political and religious factors. While making 
a comparative study of the education, these factors have to be kept 
in view. 

Cramer and Browne have expressed the view that educational 
systems are very much influenced by socio-political powers. Ifa 
system of government is anxious to keep the whole of the society 
under its control, it would certainly adopt a system of education 
that can change people. On the other hand, a society that wants 
to keep its citizens free shall follow a free systam of education. 

King’s view-point in regard to the comparative educa- 
tion.—Professor Edmund F. King occupies an important placos 
the field of education, specially comparative education. Si i, 
book, ‘Other schools and Ours’, published in 1958,she has whe wae 
define the comparative education and its basic qualities. e 


Z 2 5 e 
said that we can have proper idea of education only when gepa 
a comparative idea of the different social institutions, socia 


educational ideas and other factors. He has laid stress on having 
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proper understanding of the dynamic nature of man before having 
an idea of the dynamic nature of education. He wants that diffe- 
rent systems of education prevalent in different countries should 
be studied in the background of the world education or world 
system of education. This may or this may not be acceptable to 
many of us, but the fact remains that it is the only scientific 
method of having proper comparative study of different systems 
of education. 

Comparative Education as seen by George Bearday.— 
George Bearday, who was the professor of comparative education in 
the Columbia University, has tried to see comparative education 
in the light of basic philosophical and social principles of a parti- 
cular cultural set up. He has, therefore, said that comparative 
education tries to understand the similarities and dis-similarities of 
the educational systems, The main object of the comparative 
education is that the qualities and drawbacks of different systems 
of education should be properly understood. Bearday feels that 
one of the objects of comparative education is to find out the 
characteristics and qualities of educational system of different 
countries of the world. Study of comparative education is not 
made only with the object of finding out the qualities of the sys- 
tem of education but it also tries to havea studyin the proper 
perspective. In short, the object of comparative education is the 
analytical study of the basic principles of educational systems of . 
different countries in a historical perspective. The following lines 
of Dr. Nicholas Hans clarify this point further :— 

“The analytical study of these factors from a historical pers- 
pective and the comparison of attempted solution of 
resultant problems are the main purpose of Comparative 
Education. The application of the findings of these stu- 
dies is outside the scope of Comparative Education pro- 
per and belongs in its theory to the philosophy of educa- 
tion and in its practice to thhe administration and orga- 

r nisation of education.” * 
DEVELOPMENT OF COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Comparative Education asa branch of knowledge did not 
grow up all, of a sudden. Itisa result of consistent and gradual 
development. Like several other branches of comparative study, 
Comparative Education also saw its beginning in the nineteenth 
century. It was Marce-Antoine Jullien de Paris who formulated the 
purposes and the methods of this study in 1817. Later on, it was 
in the twentieth century that this branch of knowedge took a scien- 
tific form, Later on, several other educationists of America as well 
as Europe contributed to the development of this branch of know- 


*Comparative Education—Prof. Nicholas Hans 
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Indge. Mathew Arnold, who had an opportunity to visit Franch 
and Germany, also made pioneering efforts in this direction. Later 
on, P. Monroe, Faster Wattson, Kandel, Sir Michael Sadler etc. also 
contributed to the development of this branch of study. The his- 
tory of the development ofthe Comparative Education may be 
studied under the following heads :— 


(1) First stage of the development of Comparative Education 

(2) Second stage of the development of Comparative Educa- 
tion 

(3) Third stage of the development of Comparative Education 

(4) Comparative Education today 


It will be worthwhile to study all these stages of the develop- 

ment of Comparative Education a bit in detnil. 

(1) First stage of the development of Comparavive Edu- 
cation.—The beginning of the Comparative Education was made 
in the year 1817, when Jullien laid stress on the need of compara- 
tive education. He studied education like a science. During the 
whole of the nineteenth century, an attempt was made to study 
the comparative education on the lines suggested by Marc-Antoine 
Jullien de Paris. Inthe early stages, the coparative education 
was more descriptive and informative in regard to education in 
foreign countries. In those days, reports on foreign school and 
foreign educational methods were prepared and published. Professor 
John Griscom of New York city was the first to prepare such a study 
report, after his visit to the educational institutions in Gt. Britain, 
France, Italy, Holland and Switzerland under the heading ‘A Year 
in Europe’. This book saw the light of the day in 1818-19, Then 
in, 1891 Victor Cousion, professor of Philosophy in France, visited 
Prussia and „published his famous report, ‘Report on the * State of 
Public Instruction in Prussia’. Then, after Mathew Arnold, in 1898-1911 
a report of education was published under the title ‘Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects’. Sir Michael Sadler edited this report. Then, 
Henry Barnard published his study entitled, ‘The American Journal of 
Education’, This was, in fact, a journal on comparative education 
and run into 31 volumes. Later on, other books on these very 
lines were also published. Sir Michael Sadler can be said to have 
given consummation to this process in his work, ‘How For Can We 
Learn Anything of Practical Value From the Study of Foreign Systems of 
Education’. This book saw the light of the day in 1900. 


(2) Second stage of the development of Comparative 
Education.—The first half of the twentieth century is regarded as 
the second stage of the development of comparative education. i 
the first stage, different constituents and factors, that influence 
the study of comparative education, were not fully taken into 
account. Now the situation has changed. In this stage, Russian 


he 
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philosopher and educationist, Sergius Hessen, made an attempt to 
study comparative education from a philosophical point of view. 
His book was published in 1928. In fact, during this period, 
attempt was made to study comparative education from the point 
of view of the success of different systems of education. Sir Michael 
Sadlercan be said to be the pioneer of this direction of the study 
of the comparative education as well. Then Professor J. L. Kandel 
in his book, ‘Studies in Comparative Education? published in 1933 tried 
to compare the systems of several countries from a variety of 
methods, treatment, ete. depending somewhat on its purpose. 
He laid great stress on nationalism and national character as a 
historical background to actual conditions, He also laid stress on 
the necessity of a historical approach and study of determi- 
ning factors. He tried to amplify his idea further in the book 
‘Review of Educational Research’. Then Professor Nicholas Hans 
improved upon this idea and also brought about greater develop- 
ment. 


Apart from these authors, Professor Freidrich Schneider, Director 
of the Institute of Comparative Education, Salzburg, Professor F. 
Dover Wilson andiothers have tried to carry this study further. 


(3) Third stage of the development of Comparative Edu- 
cation.—The period after 1950 is called the third stage of the deve- 
lopment of comparative education. Professor Bearday has called this 
study as an analysis and this period as the period of analysis. In 
fact, during this period great stress has been laid on the analytical 
system of the education in different countries. In this direction, 
attempt has also been made to keep in mind social, political, 
economic and religious factors. The factor of success or failure 
of this system of education has also been kept in mind while 
analysing the system of education. Comparative Education in this 
era of analysis has been making long strides in the field of develop- 
ment. It is recognized that the study of comparative education 
does not end with comparing the two systems of education by 


‘comparing different facts and figures in regard to these systems. 


The need today is to study them in the background of social insti- 
tutions, traditions and other factors that influence the socio- 
political system of a country. This, in fact marks the chief 
difference between the second and third stage of the develop- 
ment of the comparative education. 


(4) Comparative Education today.—The third stage of the 
development of comparative education has not ended. It is going 
on and today attempt is made to study different systems of edu- 
cation, keeping in view different factors that have brought about 
their development. The process of the analytical studies of the 
comparative education goes on. 
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Role of Sadler in the development of Comparative 
Education. — 


Sir Michael Sadler has played a historical role in the develop- 
ment of comparative education asa branch of study. What he 
said in 1900 holds good even today. 


‘In studying foreign systems of education we should not for- 
get that the thigns outside the schools matter even more 
than the things inside the schools, and govern and inter- 
pret the things inside. We cannot wander at pleasure 
among the educational systems of the world, like a child 
strolling through a garden, and pick off a flower from 
one bush and some leaves from another, and then expect 
that if we stick what we have gathered into the soil at 
home, we shall have a living plant. A national system 
of education is a living thing, the outcome of forgotten 
struggles and difficulties and of battles long ago. It has 
in itsome of the secret workings of national life. By 
instinct in often lays special emphasis on these parts of 
training which the national charcter particularly needs. 
Not less by instinct, it often shrinks from laying stress on 
points concerning which bitter dissensions have arisen in 
former periods of national history, But is it not likely 
that if we have endeavoured, ina sympathetic spirit, to 
understand the real working of a foreign system of educa- 
tion, we shall in turn find ourselves better able to enter 
into the spirit and tradition of our own national educa- 
tion more sensitive to its unwritten ideals, quicker to catch 
the signs which mark its growing or fading influence, rea- 
dier to mark the dangers which threaten it and the subtle 
workings of hurtful chauge? The practical value of study- 
ing in a r ight spirit and with scholarly accuracy the work- 
ing of foreign systems of education is that it will result in 
our being better fitted to study and understand our 
own. 


Sir Michael Sadler has laid great stress on the national charac- 
teristics and the national character in the study of the educational 
system of a particular country. He believes that these two factors 
influence a particular system of eduction to a-very great extent. 


Role of I. L. Kandel in the development of Comparative 
Education. 


Historical role of Kandel in the development of comparative 
education is not, in any way, less important. He has laid greater 
stress on nationalism and national character as a historial back- 
ground to actual conditions in the study of the educational system 
of a particular country. He has, in this, regard, said :— 


~p 


(a ae 
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“The chief value of a comparative approach to educational 
problems lies in an analysis of the cause which hava pro- 
duced them, in a comparison of the differences between 
the various systems and the reasons underlying them, and 
finally, in a study of the solutions attempted. In other 
words, the comparative approach demands first an appre- 
ciation of the intangible, impalable spiritual and cultural 
forces which underlie an educational system; the factors 
and forces outside the school matter even more than what 
goes inside it.”’ 

Role of Nicholas Hans in the development of Compara- 

tive Education. 


Prof. Nicholas Hans has played quite an important role in the 
development of comarative education as a branch of study of 
education. He has tried to develop further the idea of Kandel. He 
has also laid stress on the study of comparative education, like a 
science. Healso believes that national character and national 
characteristics play a vital role in the development of the educa- 
tional system. Social and physical environments also play an 
important role and they are also to be taken into account while 
making a study of the comparative education. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF THE STUDY OF 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Importance of the methods.—In the field of Comparative 
Education, the methods of study occupy an important place. With 
the help of these methods, it is possible to have an assessment of 
the achievement and failures of the systems of education of diffe- 
rent countries and try to evolve a system of education suited to 
that country, keeping in view the social factors, traditions, social 
changes and other requirements of the nation. Educationists in 
this field have evolved different methods of education. It will be 
worthwhile to have an idea of these methods. 

(1) Descriptive Method.—This method had its way mostly 
in the nineteenth century. John Griscom was one of those persons 
who collected description of the education in different countries. 
Similarly, Victor Cousin France also published a report of educa- 
tion in different countries. Mathew Arnold and Horace Man 
are some other educationists, who have used this method. Michael 
Sadler has also paid a good deal of attention to this system of 
education. In this method, an attempt is made to give a descrip- 
tion of the system of education, that is found in a particular 
country and then compare it with the system of some other country, 
or method is called descriptive, because here only description is 
made. 

\ (2) Qualitative and Quantitative Method of Study.—In 
the descriptive method, while making study of the educational 
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system of a particular country, the qualitative and quantitative 
factors are so inter-linked that it is not possible to separate them 
and throw light on them separately. In this method, an attempt 
is made to study the similarities and dissimilarities of different 
educational systems. 


(3) Statistical Method of Study.—Some of the educationists 
have laid stress on statistical method of study in Comparative 
Education. In fact, it is another name given to Quantitative 
Method of study. In this method, great stress is laid on the 
statistical data, because it helps to have a proper idea of the 
educational system of a particular country. 


The statistical method of quantitative method has been very 
much in vogue in United States of America. There educationists 
hold the view that in the study of Comparative Education through 
this method, greater objectivity is possible and so study of the 
Comparative Education can be made effectively useful. 


Limitations and limited utility of the statistical or 
Quantitative method of study.—Statistical or quantitative 
method of Comparative Education has a limited utility. It has 
been found out as a result of these methods not only in America 
but in Soviet Russia also. Attempt has been made by Russia as 
well as India to bring about the quatitative expansion of educa- 
tion and the studies have revealed that is has tesulted into decline 
of the standards of education. In short, it can be said that this 
education has a limited utility. 

(4) Historical Method.—The fourth method of the study of 
Comparative Education is the historical method, that lays great 
Stress on the factors that have brought about the development of 
the present system of education. It cannot be denied that the 
research of the historical development of the education occupies 
an important place in the study of this field. This system of edu- 
cation has a good deal of utility. Through this method, it is pos- 
sible for us to find out the factors that are responsible for a parti- 
cular system of education. 


The historical methods has a good future. Through this 
method, it is possible for us to know about the past of the educa- 
tional methods and also the future of it. Through this method, it 
is also possible to know about different social and political institu- 
tions that have changed the course of event of education. 


What Nicholas Hans has to say about the Comparative 
Method of education.—Nicholas Hans has laid great stress on ee 
historical method of the study of Comparative Education. s 
thinks that this has been, by and large, the most popular metho 
of study. He has also put farward the view that Se ane 
Education got inspiration and encouragement from the study o 
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other branches of knowledge that lay a great deal of stress on 
comparative system of study. This method was very popular 
during the second phase of the development of the study of Com- 
parative Education. 

Kandel’s view.—I. L. Kandel has also laid great stress on 
the historical method of the study of Comparative Education. In 
his book’ ‘Comparative Education’ he has said that the historical 
method helps us to have an idea of different problems of educa- 
tion of a particular country and certain other factors as well. 
Hans has added certain other factors to it. 


Friedrich Schneider’s view in regard to Historical Me- 
thod of Study.—Friedrich Schneider edited ‘International Review 
of Education’ and through this journal laid stress on the historical 
method of education. He feels that through this method, it is 
possible to have an idea of the factors that influence the national 
character and the national system of education of a particular 
country. He used the historical method in the field of education 
and proved beyond doubt that it is an used method of study. 


Limitations and the utility of the historical method of 
study. —Although historical method of study is quite useful and 
important in the study of the Comparative Education, yet it hasa 
limited utility. In this method, it is not possible to have hundred 
per cent of objectivity. On the other hand, it also laid great stress 
on the past. In this way, it can be said that it has a limited uti- 
lity, which is in no way, less important. 

(5) Sociological Method of Study.—This method of study 
came to be used in the field of the study of Comparative Education 
when the educational system started to be studied in the back- 
ground of the social factors. Sir Michael Sadler is one of the 
pioneers of this method of study. He laid stress on the study of 
the system of education in foreign countries. In 1902 he wrote 
that the educational system of England cannot be studied in isola- 
tion. It has to be viewed in the perspective of educational 
system in Germany, America, France and such other countries. 

Apart from Sir Michael Sadler, Silliam, T. Harris has also laid 
stress on the sociological method of study in the field of Compara- 
tive Education. He has held out the view that the system of edu- 
cation is very much guided by the social factors. It also aims at 
creating good citizens in the perspective and background of the 
social objectives of a particular nation. 

This sociological method has also been responsible for the 
exchange of the cultural ideas and views. 

Limitations and utility of the sociological method of 
education. — Sociological method of study in the field of Compara- 
tive Education is doubtlessly very useful, but it connot be denied 
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that it has certain limitations as well. Inthis methods of study, 
we neglect the individual completely. It also does not take into 
account the factors, other than social, that influence the system of 
education. In short, it can be said that this method also has a 
limited utility. 

(6) Analytical Method of Study.—This method of study is 
the gift of the third and the present phase of the development of 
the Comparative Education asa branch of study. Today great 
stress is laid on analytical method in the study of the field of Com- 
parative Education, Comparactive Education is studied like a 
science subject. In this method of study, several factors, that have 
influenced the system of education of a particular country, are 
analysed and studied in the proper perspective. In America and 
Japan it is very much in vogue. This study passes through the 
following four phases :— : 


(1) First phase of analytical method of study.—In this 
phase or at this stage, the relevant data about the educational 
system of a particular country is collected. 


(2) Second phase of analytical method of study.—In this 
phase, the data that has been collected is compared. 


_ (3) The third phase of analytical method of study.—In 
this phase, shifting is done. Attempt at classification is also made. 
The data, that belongs to one particular category, is classed under 
one head. 

(4) Fourth phase or stage of analytical method of 
study.—At this stage of the analytical method of study, the systems 
of education of different countries are studied on the basis of hypo- 
thesis that is evolved at the third stage and the conclusions are 
also drawn. 


Limitations and utility.—The Analytical system of the study 
of Comparative Education has certain limitations as well. It 
cannot be said free from drawbacks. Sometimes it by passes the 
facts and the factors that are very much responsible for the deve- 
lopment of the educational system. It requires so much of objec- 
tivity that sometimes it is impossible to reach it. 


(7) Synthetical Method of the Study of Comparative 
Education.—This is just the reverse of the Analytical Method of 
Study. In this method, the whole world is treated as one single 
unit and the study of a particular system of education is made in 
the light of the requirements of the world. It was Edmund J. King 
who laid great stress on this method of study. He „published his 
book ‘World Perspective in Education’ in 1962. Since then, this 
method has been in vogue. 


Comparative Education adopts different methods of study. 
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It is, in fact, still in the process of development. The final word, 
in this regard, cannot be uttered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Comparative Education is the gift of the nineteenth 
century which has been described as an age of Comparative study. 

2. Sir Michael Sadler, Nicholas Hans, I. L. Kandel, etc. 
have been responsible for making this subject as an important 
subject of study. 

3. Comparative Education has been described as a study of 
the different systems of education, keeping in view the basic prin- 
ciples. 

4, Educationists and thinkers like Mare-Antoine Jullien de 
Paris, Sir Michael Sadler, Kandel, Nicholas Hans, etc. have 
defined Comparative Education in different ways. 

5. Cramer and Browne have laid stress on the study of the 
educational systems, keeping in view the socio-economic princi- 
ples. 

6. George Bearday holds the view that Comparative Educa- 
tion should be seen in the light of the basic philosophy and social 
principles of a particular cultural set up. 

7. Nicholas Hans believes in an analytical study of the basic 
principles of the educational set up of the country, keeping in view 
the historical perspective. 

8. The development of the Comparative Education took 
place towords the beginning of the nineteenth century and this 
process has been going on since then. 

9. The development of the Comparative Education may be 
divided in the three stage :— 

(a) The first stage began from 1817 and ends by 1900. During 
this period Marc-Antoine Jullien de Paris, Henry Barnard, Sir 
Michael Sadler, ete. were mainly responsible for the development 
of Comparative Education at this stage. 

b) The second stage began with 1900 and went on up to the 
end of the first half of nineteenth century. Sir Michael Sadler, 
I. L. Kandel, Nicholas Hans, étc. have contributed a lot in this 
stage of the development. 


(c) From 1950 began the third stage of the development of 
the Coparative Education. Today attempt is made to study 
different systems of education, keeping in view different factors 
that have brought about their development. Great stress is laid 
on analytical study. 
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10. Sir Michael Sadler, Prof. I. L. Kandel, Prof. Nicholas 
Hans and others have played a vital role in the development of 
the comparative study of education. 

11. Comparative Education has a vast scope and it has been 
studied through different methods. Following are the chief methods 
of the study of Comparative Education :— 

(a) Descriptive method of study 

(b) Quantitative or qualitative method of study 

(c) Statistical method of study 

(d) Historical method of study 


12. Nicholas Hans has laid stress on the importance of 
Comparative study of educational systems, keeping in view the 
historical factors. 

13. I. L. Kandel and Friedrich Schneider have also laid 
stress on historical method of study of Comparative Education. 

14. Sociological method is also an important method of the 
study of Comparative Education. In this method, the educational 
system is studied, keeping various social factors in view. 


15. Today Comparative Education is studied like a science 
subject. It is studied through Analytical Method, which has its 
own importance. 

16. Synthetic Method is also employed in the study of edu- 
cational systems of different countries. 

17. In fact, different methods are being employed for the 


study of Comparative Education. No final word can be said in 
this regard. 


CHAPTER II 


PERTINENT FACTORS OF COMPARATIVE 
EDUCATION 


Q. Describe briefly the factors that are responsible 
for the development and study of Comparative Education ? 


Factors of Comparative Education.—Comparative Edu- 
cation is based on different factors. Sociological, political, 
economic and other factors have influenced the study of Com- 
parative Education, In fact, these factors are, more or less, the 
same that have influenced the development or growth of an 
individual or a society. Normally, the following factors have 
influenced the development of Comparative Education :— 


(1) Natural factors of Comparative Education.—There 
are certain natural factors that have influenced the development 
of Comparative Education. These factors are natural as well as 
social, These factors include the following :— 

(a) Racial factor 
(b) Linguistic factor 
(c) Geographic and economic factor. 
It may be worthwhile to study them a bit in detail. 


(a) Racial Factor of Comparative Education.—Racial 
factor does influence the development of a particular system of 
education. This is very much illustrated by an example of the 
British rule over India. Britishers thought that they were meant 
to rule over India and they were racially superior to the people ' 
of this country. They, therefore, decided to use the system’ of ' 
education for maintaining their superiority. They kept the 
Indians ignorant about their cultural traditions and used English 
as the medium of instruction. 

The racial factor does influence the development of a parti- 
cular system of education in the sense that it has its own impact 
on the relationship of different races. It can be very well judged 
from the following lines :— 

_..,,Examples of racial or quasi-racial problem in edu- 
. cation prove their complexity and the difficulty of find- 
ing a purely educational solution. The policies of the 
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white rulers are more inflaenced by political, economic 
and social considerations than by the result of the 
psychological investigations or the demands of the edu- 
cational principles.” 


(b) Linguistic factor of Comparative Education.—Lan- 
guage also falls within the category of natural factors. Language 
is one of the symbols of a nation and has direct relationship with 
the race. That is why, almost all the races have a language of 
their own. Language is also a cultural and a social heritage. 
It, therefore, plays a vital role in the educational system of a 
particular country. The countries that have adopted their 
national language as the medium of instruction have made long 
strides in the field of the cultural and political development. On 
the other hand, the countries that have acquired education 
through foreign languages have not been able to improve them- 
selves so much. India and Japan are the cases in example. For 
a very long time, India continued to acquire education through a 
foreign language i. e. English, and the result Is that it has taken 
a longer period to bring about her development. .On the other 
hand, Japan, which is a much smaller country as compared to 
India, taught its children through its mother tongue, i, e. Japas 
nese, and the result is that it has improved much more as com- 
pared to India. France and England could develop so much 
because they laid great stress on imparting education through the 
medium of their mother tongue. The countries that have lin- 
guistic minorities have to solve the educational problem of these 
minorities if they want to improve their country. Through the 
Comparative Education, we are able to know about the impor- 
tance of the language problem in different countries and also 
know about the ways in which these countries solved this problem. 
In other words, all this means that language occupies an important 
place in the system of education. Prof. Nicholas Hans has rightly 
said :— 

“The examples of linguistic problems......show clearly the 
importance of language in the educational systems. 
Educators who boldly undertake to impose a foreign 
language as the medium of instruction run the risk of 
losing the fruits of all their efforts by producing a gene- 
ration with a superficial verbal knowledge unconnected 
with the surroundings and previous experience. This 
danger is especially great when the mother tongue and 
the school language belong to different linguistic groups. 
From this point of view, we express the doubt again 
whether the Negroes of Africa with their agglutinauve 
and isolating languages can be transformed into French- 
speaking Europeans in any near future.” 
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(c) Geographic and Economic Factors of Comparative 
Education.—Geography ard Economics do influence the eduea- 
tional systems. The educational system should be such that suits 
the economic and geographic factors. Ifa particular country is 
geographically rich, it can have an educational system, which would 
usher in a new era. Similarly, if a particular country is economi- 
cally prosperous, it can think of changing the face of society. 
Geographical and economic factors are very much linked. The 
Industrial Revolution brought about a change in the educational 
system of England. Similarly, the Russian Revolution also chan- 
ged the face of the Russian system of education. It has rightly 

. been remarked :— 

“If Geography and Economics cannot influence the spiritual 
values of education and the definition of aims and pur- 
poses of national culture, they provide that necessary 
background and basis without which the educational 
system hangs in the air and may train generations of 
young men and women who are unable to apply their 
theoretical knowledge to practical life.” 


(2) Spiritual and Religious Factors.—Religious factors or 
spiritual factors do influence the systems of education of different 
countries. Europe is an example of this influence. Religious 
traditions of that continent have influenced the educational systems 
prevalent there. The same is true about India and other Islamic 
countries. These spiritual factors include the following :— 

(a) Religious Factor 
(b) Philosophical Factor 
(c) Moral Factor 

(a) Religious Factor.—Religion is an important part of 
spiritualism, The educational system of ancient India was very 
much influenced by the religion. The same has been true of the 
Islamic countries, and countries like England and America. It was, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century and in the twentieth 
century that spiritualism and religion ceased to play such a domi- 
nant part on the system of education. Even then, it cannot be 
said that education has ceased to be guided by the religious 
factor. 

(b) Philosophical Factor.—The system of education is gui- 
ded and influenced by the philosophy, which is nothing but a sum 
total of ideas about life. Education cannot be divorced from the 
philosophy of life, because it has to fulfil the requirements of life, 
Philosophy has influenced education very much. This is very 
much borne out by the example of India. Here different schools 

_ of philosophy influence education and the educational system to a 
very great extent. 
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(c) Moral Factor.—Morality is an important part of religion. 
In fact, the basic aim of religion is to inculcate moral standards 
in people. The concept of morality has influenced the system of 
education. The countries that uphold the moral traditions also 
try to use education as a means of inculcating those moral stan- 
dards in their citizens. 


(3) Secular Factors of Comparative Education.—We have 
seen that religion, religious factors and spiritua! factors have 
influenced the systems of education of different countries. On the 
other hand, we also find that in certain countries, certain factors 
that cannot be called religious or, in other words, that are called 
secular, have also influenced the systems of education of different 
countries. Prof. Nicholas Hans has enumerated them like this :— 

(a) Humanism or factor of humanism in Comparative Edu- 
cation. 

(b) Socialism 

(c) Nationalism 

(d) Democracy 


The study of the secular factors, that influenced the systems 
of education of different countries, shail not be compiete, unless 
we have studied the factors enumerated above. 


(a) Humanism or factor of humanism and Comparative 
Education.—Humanism implies human as well as humane appro- 
ach to educational problems. In other words, it means that in 
education human interest should not be suppressed by religious 
factors. The education should also keep in mind the fact that the 
child and its mind are growing and they should not be subjected 
to any sort of suppression, may be in form of discipline or method 
of instruction, that would check the growth of the juvenile mind. 
Guided by these factors, people in the medieval era revolted 
against the rigidities of the theocratic and religious education. In- 
dependent thinkers revolted against the policies of the church to 
impose a system of education that was not to the liking of the peo- 
ple. In England also, several independent educationists opposed 
the imposition of the religion on education. With the development 
of the science, this movement gained further strength. | Later on, 
Froebel,Petalozzi, John Davey have tried to give humanism greater 
place in the field of education. This gained further ground in the 

nineteenth century. The revolution that took place in this period 
supported the movement for humanism in education and this had 
its influence on the educational systems of different countries. Now 
- it is a recogaized fact that education or educational system should 
be a secular one. Itshould be free from the influence of the 
church and other educational institutions. It should be guided 
by humanism and humanistic approach. Humanism, which, 
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in its original setting, meant the liberation of reason from 
the shackles of dogma and critical study of nature and humanity 
through the observation of actual facts, holds good even today. 
The following lines of Bishop T. Spratt, F.R.S., from his history, are 
relevant even to our present day set up :— 


**Tt would be no hindrance to the minds of men if, besides 
those courses of studies which are now followed, there 
were also trial made of some other more particular ways, 
to prepare their minds for the world and the business of 
human difé.cs.scac2na2 ey 


‘We load the minds of children with doctrines and precepts to 
apprehend which they are most unfit, by reason of the 
weakness of their understandings; whereas they might 
with more protit be exercised in the consideration of 
visible and sensible things, of which impressions they are 
most capable because of the strength of their memories 
and the perfection of their senses.”’ ’ 


(b) Socialism and Comparative Education.—Socialism is 
a term which is comparative of a recent growth. It came in vogue 
after the Ressian Revolution of 1917, although it was used a early 
as 1831 by Pierre Leroux. In fact, socialism is a way of life 
which is much more improved form of humanism. The credit for 
introducing the element of socialism in the field of education goes 
to the early reforms of the society like Robert Owen. Marx and 
Engles gave it a more scientific touch. They wanted to free the 
society, in which the education was also included, from the clu- 
tches of religion, which they considered to be a fantastic reflection 
jn the human brain of those external powers which dominated 
their dull existence, a reflection in which the earthly power takes 
the form of super natural. 


Today socialism has greater relevance to education, Education 
is a fit instrument for transformation of society doing away of the 
gulf between the rich and the poor. Today there is greater need 
for planning of education. The Communist countries have 
based their educational set up on the Marxian and Leninist inter- 
pretation of Marxism. They believe in the monopoly of state, 
secularization, productive work as an integral part of training, 
physical and military training, political indoctrination, both in and 
out of school through partisan youth organisation, and an empha- 
sis on scientific subjects, as basic elements of education. 


The factor of socialism is very important in the study of. Gom- 
parative Education today. Many of the countries tha eh PEDS 
socialism and sacialist philosophy have organised hg crite, 
system in accordance with the needs of this concept ut S ; 
mie a ` r | t : 
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(c) Nationalism snd Comparative Education.—Nationa- 
lism is an integral part of every nation’s life. It is a psychological 
phenomenon which engenders ‘a common outlook anda common 
tradition’ based on a myth of common ancestry. Language, reli- 
gion, territory etc. add to the strength of this feeling. Itis, in 
fact, a state of mind which results from social environment and 
education. It is, in fact, a movement which is also based on inten- 
tional presentation of facts in a particular manner. 


Education has been a forceful agency of inculcating the feeling 
of nationalism in a group of people. The concept of nationalism, 
that we find today, is a result of historical development and a pro- 
duct of the nineteenth centry. This factor has influenced the 
systems of edcation to avery great extent. Germany could create 
that fobia of nationalism before World War II only through the 
system of education. Similarly, small countries like Japan, could 
grow strong only by inculcating in its citizens the feeling of na- 
tionalism through edneation. This holds good even today. 


Educational systems of different countries are very much in- 
fluenced by nationalism and national traditions. This is, there- 
fore, an important factor in the study of Comparative Education. 


(d) Democracy and Comparative Education.—Democracy 

is a way of life, which is based on tolerance and constitutional 
Government run by popularly elected representatives. Communist 
countries also have their own concept of democracy. They 
believe in socialist economy and state monopoly and this they also 
call as a democratic set up. In a democratic society, there is no 
place for distinction of any kind, whether sex, race, language, reli» 
gion or economic status. In this set up, every citizen is given an 
opportunity to educate himself or herself and develop his or her 
personality. It is an important factor in the field of education. In 
a democratic set up, all are granted equal opportunities of acquisi- 
tion of dessimination of knowledge. Great stress has been laid on 
the democratic set up of education in the countries that believe in 
democracy. India, America, England and such other countries are 
vitally concerned with this way of life and the education inspired 
by it. In such a set up, men and women have equal opportunities 
for acquiring different types of education. Nicholas Hans has 
laid great stress on democracy as an important factor in the study 
of the Comparative Education. No doubt, various political thin- 
kers have given their own definitions about democracy. In spite 
of these variations in definition, the basic thing remains that in a 
democratic education, there is neither discrimination nor there 1s 
denial of opportunities to all. 


Relationship between education and democracy has been 
dealt at length by John Louis. While studying different SE 
ofeducation, we have to keepin view the extent to which these 
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systems have adopted and observed the democratic principles. It 
is also an accepted fact that education can play a vital role in the 
establishment and propagation of democratic values and traditions. 
It also teaches people to exercise their franchise, in a proper man- 
ner. In fact, this democracy should be interpreted from political 
as well as social angles and the educational systems should be stu- 
died in this light. The following lines of Prof. Nicholas Hans are 


relevant in this regard :— 


‘Democracy certainly should be interpreted both from the voli- 
tical andsocial aspects, but equality of opportunity should 
mean much more than egalitarian uniformity. If the 
fundamental rights of the individual citizents, both from 
the political and economic point of view, are safeguarded 
by the Constitution, the various ways of building up a 
democratic educational system should be free to follow 
different natioal traditions and adapt themselves to the 
local conditions of each country.”’ 

Educational set up in different countries has its own qualities 
and basic traditions. Nicholas Hans has enum erated three cate- 
gories of the factors that influence education :— 

(1) Natural factors 

(2) Spiritual or religious factors 

(3) Secular factors 

In 1956 J. F. Cramer and G. S. Browne improved upon this enu- 
meration of factors in their work ‘Contemporary Education’. They 
have said that the system of education of a particular country is 
guided by the following factors :— 

(1) Sense of national unity. 

(2) General economic situation. 

(3) Basic beliefs and traditions, including religious and cu l- 

tural heritage. 

(4) Status of progressive educational thoughts 


(5) Language problems. 

(6) Political background : Communism—Democracy. 

(7) Attitude towards international co-operation and under- 

standing. 

“All the educational systems are not guided and influenced 
equally by all these factors. In some educational systems, some 
factors predominate while in others, other factors. While making 
a comparative study of the different educational systems, we have 
to see how far they fulfil the political requirements and social aspi- 
rations of different countries. Arthur Henry Moehlmen has, in this 


respect, rightly said :— 
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“A nation possesses the key to its future if it understands the 
Purposes and inner logic of its own culture. Education, 
when used independently, is the means for obtaining 
that key. There isno set formula for an educational 
solution which applies everywhere and at all times. It 
is necessary to study a system of education in its own 
cultural pattern, using a check list or morphology, cover- 
ing philosophy, people, land, historical determinants and 
technology in relation to educational development,” * 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Comparative Education or comparative study of the 


educational systems of different countries is influenced by several 
factors. 


(2) Prof. Nicholas Hans has categorized these factors under 
the follwing heads :— 


(a) Natural factors 
(b) Spiritual or religious factors 
(¢) Secular factors 


._, (3) Natural factors of the comparative study of education 
include the following :— 


(a) Racial factors 
(6) Linguistic factors 
(c) Geographic and economic factors 


(4) Racial factors influence the development of a particular 
system of study of education. 


(5) Linguistic factors also influence the system of education. 
Education that is imparted through mother tongue is more 


lasting and more effective as compared to education that is impar- 
ted throgh a foreign tongue. 


(6) Geographic and economic factors also influence a parti- 
cular system of education to a very great extent. 


(7) Spiritual of religious factors also influence the systems of 
education of different countries. These factors include :— 


(2) Religious factors 
(b) Philosophical factors 
(c) Moral factors 


(8) Religion has influenced the development of education of 
different countries like England, America and India. 


(9) Philosophical factors have influenced the development of 


*‘Comparative Education’—edited by Arthur Henry Moehlman. 
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education. In fact, educational system reflects the requirements 
of philosophy of life. 

(10) Morality or concept of morality has influenced the sys- 
tem of education. 

(11) Secular factors of Comparative Education have played 
no less important part in influencing the system of education. 
Thesese secular factors include :— 

(2) Humanism 
(6) Socialism 

(c) Nationalism 
(d) Democracy 


(12) Humanism or humane approach to education has been 
very much responsible for changes in the patterns of education and 
also development of certain patterns. 

(13) Socialism has also influenced the development of edu- 
cation of different countries. 

(14) Nationalism has also influenced the development of the 
educational systems of different countries. Education is, in fact, 
an agency for influencing the development of the feeling of nationa- 
lism and also building of national character. 


(15) Democracy has played a vital role in the educational 
systems of different countries. It implies that no citizen shall be 
denied the apportunity for the development of his or her persona- 
lity and also he or she will have equal opportunity for education. 
On the other hand, sense of democracy depends, to a very great 
extent, on education. 

16. The factors of Comparative Education as enumerated by 
Nicholas Hans were improved upon by Cramer and Browne. 


17. Inall educational systems, all the factors are not present. 
Some are guided by some factors, while others by other factors. 
It depends upon the political and social requirements of dfferent 


«countries. 


CHAPTER III 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS OF EDUCATION IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
Or 
EDUCATION IN VARIOUS CULTURES OR 
COUNTRIES 


E 


Q. Described briefly the basic requirements or basic 
principles of educational systems of different countries ? 


Or 


Give out clearly the basic requirements of education in 
various countries or cultures ? 


Basic factors of educational set up of diferent coun- 
tries or different cultures.—No two countries or cultures 
have identical set up of education. Educational systems of diffe- 
rent countries very from one another, The basic requirements of 
culture are responsible for these variations. In spite of these 
variations, there is a constant relationship between the society and 
the education. Nicholas Hans as well as Cramer and Browne, 
while enumerating the basic factors, did keep an eye on these 
requirements. Nationalism or national unity, religious or cultural 
traditions are very much responsible for the systems of education. 
This is what is contained in the following lines :— 


“What do we mean by comparative study of education ? It is 
the systematic examination of cultures and, in particular, 
their systems of educations in order to discover resem- 
blances and differences. This method may be used 
destructively or constructively. Sneering comparisons 
have brought conflict in everything from personal to 
national relations. There is a whole literature of inter- 
national slurs with regard to language, religion, dress, 
food. Constructive comparison is quite otherwise. The 
students or researcher with a special interest in education 
sets structural outline or morphology which he uses ae 
study each system of education in its culture pattern WI r 
regard to its time, space, and people. He made this view 
each system of education in its own cultural setting A 
historical, social, economic and political. The use o 
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the same morphology for each investigation facilitates 
constructive comparative study of education in various 
cultures. It becomes evident that no one has a monopoly 
upon an intelligent educational system. Each culture 
pattern has its problems, which it has attended to solve 
in its own way.’’* . 

Normally the following factors are basically responsible for 
educational patterns of different countries :— 

(1) The feeling of national unity or nationalism.—An 
educational system can develop successfully only when the 
people of the country are bound together by a sense of national 
unity or nationalism. It is also necessary for education to develop 
this feeling. In America William T. Harris, John Louis and other 
have tried their best to develop a sense of unity amongst the 
American people, in view of the fact that America is inhabitated 
by the people who belong to different races and speak different 
languages. The same has been true about Gt. Britain. In 
Germany and Japan people could make so much of development 
because of the feeling of nationalism or national unity. After World 
War II, the countries of Africa and South East Asia, that have 
become free, are very much influenced by the feeling of nation- 
lism or national unity. The need is to evolve such a system of 
education that would inculcate the feeling of nationalism among 
different countries. This is true of all the countries, whether they 
follow one political system or the other. 

(2) Cultural heritage.—The educational system must incul- 
cate in citizens a love for their culture and pride for their 
cultural heritage. There are certain universal and basic elements . 
of the culture of a particular country. They are based on the 
values of life, religion and cultural values. They remain unchan- 
ged by the social, political and other changes. The need is to 
preserve these values. They inculcate in the citizens a sense, of 

ride for cultural heritage. Without these values, nationalism 
cannot grow properly. 

(3) The question of minorities and majority.—In several 
countries, there are several groups of minorities. These minorities 
do not necessary follow the religion or the language that is 
followed and spoken by the majority. In spite of this, it cannot 
be denied that they belong to a particular nation or a country and 
have a feeling of nationalism. In order to make minorities confi- 
dent about their existence and also inculcate in them a sense of 
security as well as pride for cultural heritage, education is a free 
instrument. This requires re-organization and | change in the 
educational set up and curricula. In a country like India it is all 
the more necessary to evolve a system of education, which would 
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make the minorities realise that they are the partners in the cultural 
heritage of India. 


(4) Economic factor or economic capability.—Educa- 
tional system of a particular country is very much guided by 
general economic situation. An econemically prosperous country 
can afford any system of education. On the other hand, a poor 
country cannot afford the luxury of an expensive educational 
system. The education has to be such as to suit the economic 
conditions of a particular country. 


On the other hand, the educational system has also to meet 
and fulfil the economic requirements of a particular country. The 
education system of India has to meet the requirements of a deve- 
loping economy. 

(5) Preservation of national interests.—The educational 
system of a country should be able to provide avenues of employ- 
met to its people. It should also be capable of maintaining and 
preserving the national interests. The economic base of the edu- 


cation of a country should be such that it can preserve the national 
interests, 


(6) Capable of bridging the gulf between the rich and 
the poor.—Educational system, whether it is of a country believ- 
ing in Democracy or a country believing in Communism, has to 
be such that it is capable of bridging the gulf between the rich 
and the poor. Unless it is done, the society shall have warring 
Glare and the class conflict is likely to destroy the basic cultural 
values. 


(7) National character.—National character and economic 


conditions are very much linked. Normally, the economic condi- , 


tions do influence the national character. On the other hand, 
national character also influeuces the educational set up. What 


isneeded is that the educational set up should try to keep and 
maintain a national character. 


(8) Political background and the educational system.— 
Political ideology does influence the development of a particular 
system of education. In fact, today education is used as an 
instrument of the propagation of political ideology. On the other 
hand, political systems also influence the systems of education. 
What is needed is a strong and balanced relationship bétween 
the educational set up and the political organization of the country. 
From this point of view, the following factors have to be kept 
in view :— : 3 

(a) People and their political system ý 
(b) Administrative set up and education 
(c) Democracy and education 


(4) Educational philosophy or educational ideology 
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(a) People and their political system.—Adminisirative set 
up or machinery has to fulfil the requirements and the aspirations 
of people. When the administrative set up fails to meet the require- 
ments of people, there is a revolution. Education conveys the 
aspirations and requirements of the people. People also express 
their desires through admiuistrative machinery. Unless the adminis- 
trative set up is able to meet these requirements and aspirations 
of the people of the country, it cannot be said to be useful for the 
people. 

(b) Administrative set up and education.—It is not neces- 
sary for the educational system of a country to be subservient to 
the political set up of that land. Sometimes, it changes the 
political set up and also causes a lot of dissatisfaction against an 
incompetent political machinery. On the other hand, in a mano- 
lithic system of the Government, educational system is used as an 
agency for inculcating the ideals of the political set up. This is 
mostly true of the Communist countries. There education has 
to subserve the ends of the political machinery. In other words, 
it cannot be said that in an authoritarian society, education 
becomes subservient to political set up. 


(c) Democracy and education.—In a democratic set up, 
a good deal of opportunity is provided for independent thinking. 
This is quite in opposition to the Communist system of the Govern- 
ment. Prof. Nicholas Hans has laid great stress on education in 
a democratic set up. It is education that makes democracy success- 
ful and makes people alive to the requirements of democracy. 

(d) Educational ideology.—In_ every national system of 
education, the progressive elements of the educational policy are 
of great value and importance. The success of educational system 
depends, to a very large extent, on its capability to meet the con= 
temporary requirements of the society. Socio-economic conditions 
do influence the educational ideology and educational set up. 
The countries that have conservative social system do not accept 
the new trends of the education. This has an adverse effect on 
the progress of the society. In fact, the educational set up and 
educational ideology is very much influenced by different factors. 
An educational system that is decentralized has more possibilities 
of progressive trends as compared to an educational system that 
is very much centralized. Most of the democratic countries are, 
therefore, very anxious to bring about the decentralization in the 
field of education. 

(9) National Language.—The national language occupies a 
very important place in the educational system of every country. 
Most of the countries impart education through the medium of 
their national language. It the countries where there are regional 
languages as well, along with the national language, national 
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language is taught almost at all levels of education, as is the case 
with Soviet Union. National language is, in fact, a link language 
and should get encouragement and respect. This is true about 
the national language in India, as well. 

(10) Culture and National Language.—In almost all the 
countries, the cultural values find their expression through the 
national language. They also inculcate the feeling of national 
unity. It is always necessary to develop the national language. 
Without a rich and prosperous national language, the cultural 
values of a country cannot be preserved. 


(11) The Problem of Language.—In some other countries, 
there is the problem of the language. This problem is sometimes 
responsible for certain drawbacks in the development of the educu- 
tional system of a country. Students are able to develop them- 
selves properly only when they get education through their mother- 
tongue or the national language. In fact, education should be 
imparted through the medium of the mother-tongue. This has 
been emphasised not only by the educationists of the world but 
has also come to be realized through experimentation. In the 
countries where more than one language are spoken, there is a 
problem of the language. This problem has to be solved in a very 
amicable and nice manner. In such countries, national language 
has to be given due regard and due place. 


Linked with the problem of language is the problem of script, 
Almost all the right thinking educationists and politicians have 
laid stress on a common script. This problem is merely illustrated 
by the Indian scene. In our own country, there is a national 
language, but all sorts of things are done against it. On the 
other hand, a good deal of stress is laid on the development of 
the regional languages. These regional languages have different 
scripts. What is necessary to be underssood in this perspective is 
that national language should be give due place not only in 
education but in national life as well. Only national language 
can provide a backbone to the healthy system of education. The 
example of Russia has proved it beyond doubt. 


(12) International Co-operation.—After the end of World 
War If, national co-operation or co-operation between different 
nations has become imperative for educational and cultural deve- 
lopment of the world. International agencies have come to realise 
that unless there is co-operation between different nations of the 
world in the field of education and cultural development, war 
cannot be completely done away with. Every national system 
of education has to keep in mind the aspect of the international 
co-operation. U. N. E. S. C. O. and such other agencies are trying 
to bring about every possible co-operation in the field of education 
and other cultural activities. 
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(13) National Character and National System of Edu- 
eation.—Almost all the educationists are convinced of the impor- 
tance of the national character and national characteristics, in 
educational system and educational setup. The countries where 
people have high national character, the educational set up is 
quite developed and useful. In fact, national character is a complex 
result and inter-mixture of several qualities. This multiplicity of 
factors does influence the educational system. Past plays an impor- 
tant role on the national character. That is why even in countries 
where educational system has been introduced by revolutionary 
facts, the influence of the past on the national character is quite 
visible. In reality, national character and education are inter- 
linked. On the one hand, education is used as a means of building 
up and changing the national character, on the other, it is the 
national character that, consciously or unconsciously, influences 
the educational system. In short, it can be said that educational 
systems and national character cannot be separated easily. 


Educational systems of almost all the countries are influenced 
by several factors. These are, in fact, the basic requirements. 
They include philosophical background, national character, socio- 
economic conditions, geographical factors, etc. Educational system, 

' in fact, is the result of a sum total of all these things. It has to be 
studied in this perspective. Then only it shall be possible for us 
to have proper idea of the educational system of different countries 
and then only it shall be possible for it to fulfil the dream contained 
in the following lines of A. H. Moehlmn:— 

«‘Bducation has become a major instrument in cultural 

change. The evidence becomes increasingly clear that 
human nature can be changed and that education is a 
prime factor in this process. Education, both formal 
and informal, has accelerated the shift from rural to 
highly industrialized nations or culture in the time span 
of a few generations.” < 

«Human kind is unique in that it can construct its own 

dimensions of life. It lives in a world of symbols, 
which it has created itself, language, number, and for- 
mulae. Eduċation is the great instrument for training 
human-beings in the use of symbols basic to their sur- 
vival and progress.’ * 


CONCLUSIONS 


1, Educational systems of different countries differ on the 
basis of cultural pattern of these countries. 


**Comparative Education—Education in Various Cultures’. 
—A. H. Moehlman 
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2. Following factors are responsible for the educational 


system of different countries :— 
(a) The feeling of national unity or nationalism 
(4) Cultural heritage 
(c) Economic factur or economic capabilities of the country 


(d) The question of minorities and the majority and the 
treatment meted out to the minorities 


(e) Preservation of national interests 
(J) Capability of the political system to bridge the gulf 
between the rich and the poor 
(g) National character 
(h) Political background 


3. Political background does influence the educational system 
of a particular country. The political background includes the 
following :— 

(2) People and their political system 

(b) Administrative set up 

(c) Democracy 

(d) Educational philosophy or background 

4. National language occupies an important place in educa- 
tion. If the medium of instruction of a particular country is the 
national language or the regional language, it is more effective. 

5. Culture and national language also go together. 

6. The linguistic problem or the problem of the language 
has very intimate relationship with the educational system. Simi- 


larly. the problem of script also affects the educational system of 
a particular country. 


7, International co-operation plays a vital role in the educa- 
tional system of a particular country. In fact, today the whole 


of the world has become one and so no educational system can 
be studied in isolation. 


8. National character and national system of education are 
vitally linked. In fact, national character very much influences 
the educational system of a country. 


9. On the other hand, the educational system goes a long 
way in building up the national character. i 


10. Educational systems of almost all the countries are 


predominate, while in others, other factors predominate. 


influenced by several factors. In some countries some factors 
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EDUGATION IN ENGLAND 
CHAPTER I 
DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Q. Trace briefly the history of the development of 
education in England ? x 
Or 


Give a chronological study of the development of edu- 

cation in England ? 

t... .. England has proved to the world her exceptional 
ability to incorporate new and radical ideas in the old 
inherited system without uprooting it. In education, as 
in other fields of national life, a similar process is going 
on, gradually changing the whole school system, preserv- 
ing the outward traditional features, but substituted a 
new social content,” —Nicholas Hans 


Education and people.—Social systems are very much influ- 
enced by the people. The life, the ways of living, food habits 
and such other socio-economic factors determine and govern the 
social institutions of a country. Environment is very much respon- 
sible for the development of certain social institutions, People 
living in a cold country shall have food habits different from the 
people living in a hot country. They shall be sturdy and hard 
working. This shall govern their social institutions. In other 
words, geographical environment governs the social life and also 


- the system of education. This is true about all the countries of 


the world. 

Influence of geographical factors on the development of 
education in England.—England is an island within an area of 
about 50,000 square miles. It is surrounded on all sides by sea. 
It is situated in cold climatic. region, but Gulf Stream provides it 
with a temperate climate. No doubt winter is severe in England 
and the rainfall.is about 30” to 60”, but it isso situated that it 
seems to be in the centre of the world. 

England is rich in mineral wealth. For industrial develop- 
ment of a particular country, coal and iron-ore are required. Both 
these things are available in England. Coal mines are situated 
near the sea shore and so the coal can be transported quickly. 
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Since it is situated almost in the centre of the world, it has trade 
and commerce with different parts of the world. It is also not 
bad so far as agriculture is concerned. There are fields and the 
crop yield is also good. Its cotton crop is very good. On account 
of this cotton crop, it has developed avery rich textile industry. 
It is also rich in wool industry. Technologically and scientifically 
England has been in the front row of the nations of the world. It 


is true even today. In short, it may be said that it is a prosperous 
country. 


Prosperity of a nation is bound to affect the education of the 
land. This is true of England as well. It is rich in educational 
facilities. Also in almost all the villages and cities there is facility 
for education. Literacy is more or less cent per cent. It has 
institutions and universities of higher education which are even 
today unmatched in the world. There was atime when Oxford 
and Cambridge were coveted names. Any nation of the world 
could be proud to have institutions of such eminence and impor- 
tance. This has all been possible on account of traditions of 
England and its prosperity. 


All the administrative agencies of England—Central adminis- 


tration, County administration and other local bodies, look after 
education. 


Climate too has its influence on education. The climate of 
England is temperate. There is neither too much of heat nor too 
much of cold. In extermely hot countries educational activities 
are not possible during summer season. In extremely cold coun- 
tries it is not possible to carry on educational work when there is 
too much of cold. That is why in India we have provision for 
summer vacations and in hill areas there is provision for winter 
vacation. People of England do not suffer from such handdicap. 
On account of these factors, different countries of Europe have 
also not been able to achieve so much progress in education as 
is the case of England. In cold countries generally grown-up 
children are sent to schools. Small childen cannot stand the 
cruelty of the climate. If snow is falling and the cold is extreme, 
small children are likely to fall sick. In England childern do not 
have to suffer from such a disadvantage. There, due to temperate 
climate, even small childern can go to school. P 

Being rich in scintific and technological development, insti- 
tutions of England have the practical bias as well. Since it is a 
country rich in commerce and industry. Institutions have the tech- 
nical bias as well. In other words, ite means that along with 
theoretical teaching, practical work also goes on. 

Impact of Economic Condition of England on Educa- 
tion.—Geographical conditions are very much responsible for the 
economic condition of a country. Since England is rich in geogra- 
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phical conditions, economically itis also rich, A rich country 
can afford to give best possible education to its sons. In this regard 
England has not lagged behind. It provides varied and variegated 
education toits sons. In regard to education, it is up-to-date. 
Institutions in England are diversified and so there isa good deal 
of scope for the development of individual talent. , Traditional 
culture of England also influences education. 

The Industrial Revolution of 19th century influenced educa- 
tion to a great extent. This revolution, in fact, changed the face 
of the education. In spite of this change, the traditional values of 
England continue to be more or less the same. In this regard it 
has an unique personality. It changes in external features but its 
soul continues to be the same. 


Impact of Political System on Education of England.— 
Political institutions have affected the education to a great extent. 
Ina country where Governments change quickly educational system 
is bound to be affected. In England it is not so. There Government 
is stable and so educational system is changed after a good deal of 
thinking and planning. A country where rulers are fond of 
influencing the educational system, it undergoes quick changes. 
In England it is not so. In fact, England has a very rich demo- 
cracy. There things are changed according to requirements of the 
people. They are also changed in order to enrich the culture of 
the people and meet the aspirations of the country, Between 
the period of 1902-1944, four times changes were made in the 
educational system of England. These changes were made because 
they were demanded by the people. 

Freedom is the essence of the educational system of England. 
Curriculum and education in England is not planned by a poli- 
tical agency and thrust upon the teachers and the students. It is, 
in fact, evolved by the teachers themselves. Teachers occupy a 
very important place in the society and the educational system. 
They are supposed to be the ideals and guides to the society. The 
plans submitted by the teachers to the Government are carefully 
and respectably examined. No Government can afford to neglect 
the teachers. If it does so, it loses the confidence of the people at 
large. On account of this factor, originality is discernible in the 
educational set up of England. 


National Character of England and its Impact on Edu- 
cation. —England is very rich in national character. Its National 
character has a fabulous value. People of England are, on one 
hand, very conservative and on the other very imaginative. They 
can sacrifice anything for their motherland. The chief quality of 
the people of England lies in respecting the Constitution and the 
conditions of the society. So education changes according to the 
requirements of the society and requirements of the situation, 
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People of England are quite practical and so they do not hesitate 
in accepting the changes, if they are made. Unlike our Indian 
people, they try to look at things from a pragmatic angle. They 
take things at face value and do not try to criticise them simply to 
show their ability or speciality. 


On one hand English people are ‘individualistic’, but on_the 
other they are very much alive to the collective interests. They 
would sacrifice their personal interest for collective interest. This 
thing has been. more evinced in the II World War. On one 
hand, if they are prepared to uphold their old values, they are also 
prepared to re-model them according to the requirements of the 
present. This national quality of the people of England has made 
them respectable for the whole of the world. This national charac- 
ter has alo influenced their education in many respects. 


Education of England before the 19th Century.—Before 
19th century, education of England was in the hands of the church 
and other religious institutions. Different churches and religious 
institutions had their own system of education for their followers. 
These churches used to run the institutions according to their own 
faith and belief. In fact they wanted to prepare loyal followers 
and not properly educated people. 


Education was then more or lessa costly affair, A chosen 
few, who has resources, could go in for education. All the persons 
could not secure this facilitv. In fact, various historical events 
brought about changes in the system of education. Monarchs 


and their followers wanted certain thing and they tried to influ- 
ence the education. 


There was a practice to provide education to the childern of 
the privileged class. This privileged class has its intimate connec- 
tion with the court. In order to provide education to the children 
of this class of people, Public Schools were started. These Public 
Schools were more or less palace schools. 


Other then these Public Schools, there were Monasteries or* 


religious institutions. In these religious institutions monks gave 
education to the children of their followers. Palace Schools, which 
were the forerunners of the Public Schools of England, provided 
education in Grammar, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Music, Astronom}, 
Geometry and Philosophy. The religious schools provided religious 
education. In these religious shcools a good deal of stress was lai 
on good handwritting. 


Those who entered the religious schools came there with a 
spirit of dedication. After completing their education, they took 
to preaching. They in fact, renounced the family life. Those 
who studied in Palace and Public. Schools secured high posts in 
the courts and administration. 
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Education of the Public.—There was no provision for the 
education of the children of people at large. Children of people 
could not get even elementary education what to say of secondary 
education or higher education. In this regard, there was only one 
exception, There were Chantry Schools. These Chantry Schools were 
run by certain rich persons who dedicated money for employment 
of a priest. These priests in their spare time taught elementary 
reading to the children of their followers. They gave this educa- 
tion so that the children may be able to sing prayers. 

Beginuing of Higher Education.—The beginning of hi gher 
education in England was made as early as 1160. It was in this 
year that Oxford University was founded. In fact, the nucl eus 
for this university had already existed there in form of a colony 
of teachers at Oxford. They decided to give shape to a university. 

University at Cambridge.—There was also a colony of 
teachers at Cambridge. After 40 years of establishment of the 
University at Oxford, the colony of teachers also decided to orga- 
nise this as University of Cambridge. It was done in 1209. Both 
these universities were residential in nature and were situated 
away from the noisy life of the London city. 

Today we talk of ‘university autonomy’. It has become a 
sacred phrase. In fact, it goes back to the history of these two 
universities. These two universisies were free from the influence 
of the Royal Court and the Archbishop of Canterbury. In other 
words, it meant chat thase univesities were free from religious as 
well as royal influence. This freedom from these two influences 
meant that they enjoyed an autonomy. It is this autonomy which 
is now considered to be essential for healthy growth of universities. 

Though these universities were residential, but they did not 
impart any religious training like monasteries. Their aim was to 
provide proper education. These universities could not be opened 
to people of middle class or ordinary class. 

Beginning of Secondary Education.—Secondary education 
started in England in the 14th century. In the city of Winchester 
a school was established in 1387. It was 200 years after the estab- 
lishment of the University of Oxford. In fact, this school was 
started to take the place of the Palace Schools of London which 
had become ineffective. 

In 1441 another residential school was started at Eton. These 
institutions were given Royal patronage and those who received 
education here were sent for higher education at Oxford and 
Cambridge: These two schools were called “Grammar Schools’? 
because there a good deal of stress was laid on Grammer. Soon, 
certain other schools also grew up. ‘They were St. Paul’s School, 
Shrewbury, West Minister, Merchant Taylor’sand Rugby, Harrow 
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and Charter House. 
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These schools were residential in character. Only two allowed 
the students to live at home. These schools were also meant for 


children of well-to-do people. It was so because the education 
was very expensive. 


Public Schools.—In the 18th century these Grammar Schools 
were named as Public Schools. They were called Public Schools 
because they had definite rules and regulations. Their names 
should not canfuse us to think that they opened the doors for 
people at large. 


When the shools run by monasteries closed under the orders 
of King Henry IV, these schools took upon themselves the task of 
Pr oviding education to the people who wanted to secure it. 


Although these institutions were mostly under the influence 
of Protestant section of the church, but it did not mean that all the 
Persons had to dedicate themselves for the work of the church, 

Primary Education.—In Chantry Schools there was some 
Provision for primary education. These Chantries were also 
under the influence of monasteries and church. When the monas- 
teries were dissolved, their organisers changed over to Protestant’s 
faith and started new Public Schools. Most of these schools were 
Tun on the lines of Grammar Schools but they also allowed the 
students to stay at home and come to study over here, 


For special class of people there were Preparatory Schools. 
These schools provided education to the children of well-to-do 
people up to the age of 13. At the age of 13, these students entered 
the Public Schools. These elementary schools were proprietary 
in character. 

There were Dame Schools and the Day Schools. In Dame 
Schools an old teacher, who was unfit for hard life, would take up 


the job of teaching children. Invariably this old teacher used 
to be a woman. 


In Day Schools a male teacher would impart education. This 
male teacher would also be handicapped. 


Close of 18th century and the realisation of the respon- 
sibility towards education.—It was towards the end of 18th 
century, that it was felt that there should be proper provision for 
elementary education. With this realisation started the movement 
of Sunday Schools. Certain institutions with Monitorial system were 
also started. In these institutions a large number of people bbe 
taught by one teacher. There were certain monitors who helpe f 
the teacher to teach a large number of students. This system o 
school is known after Doctor Bell who got the inspiration for run- 
ning such schools from India. In fact, this system gåve a beginning 
to the primary education. Although it was given up later on but 
it did bring to life the primary education in England. 
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Teacher’s Training.—There was no provision for training 
of the teachers. Knowledge of the subject was considered sufficient 
to make a man teacher. There was no need to get trained for 
the job. 5 

Socio-Economic Changes and their Impact on Educa- 
tion.—Just before the 19th century, with the advent of Industrial 
Revolution, certain changes were introduced in the field of higher 
education. There was demand for good administrator and compe- 
tent workers for industrial concerns. In order to meet these 
demands, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge decided to 
give liberal education. This change in education was introduced 
on account of socio-ecomic factors. It was also introduced 
with a view to perpetuate the values of culture in a modified and 
refined form. 

Certain degrees were instituted. It was at this stage that 
degrees of B. A., B. A. (Hon.) and M.A. were instituted and given 
out to the students who had completed a certain period of resi- 
dence in these universities. 

New Demands.—With the further change in socio-economic 
set up, new demands were made for establishment of new universi- 
ties and schools that could cater to the needs of the people at large. 
Now privileged class was comming to an end. In fact with the 
Industrial Revolution, new classes were being formed. The edu- 
cation had to meet the requirements of the changes of the society. 

Primary and Elementary Education in the 19th 
Century.—19th century was the century, which faced the effects 
of Industrial Revolution. Asa result of Industrial Revolution, a 
change took place in the society. It was now felt that industrial 
workers must get some education as it would equip them better for 
their job. Men like Robert Owen, Lord Brougham and Lord Macaulay 
pleaded for nationalisation of education. As a result of this move- 
ment, in 1832 the Government agreed to build the school buildings. 

It was during this period that a system of pupil-teacher was 
introduced. Inspection system was also introduced. In 1870 an 
Act was passed by the Parliament which | supported elementary 

ducation. This Act was intended to equip the citizens of the 
Pte to play their part effectively. On the basis of this Act 
School Boards were set up and they were empowered to make laws 
and enforce provisions for „compulsory primary education. The 
whole of the country was divided into small districts. These dis- 
tricts were like sub-divisions of the districts of India. 


The School Boards were set up to supervise the working of the 
private efforts in the field of education. „Then in 1899 a-<Central 
Board was established to co-ordinate the activities of these Boards. 
The local boards were called the Local Educational Authorities, 


Along with the primary education, reforms were also being 
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done in the field of secondary education. The Act of 1870 con- 
ferred powers on the inspectors to inspect the secondary schools run 
by private agencies. This provision had a salutary effect on the tone 
of the institutions and so many of these institutions were organised. 
In 1885 Brice Commission put forward the recommendation that the 
Local Education Authority should have the power to inspect both the 
elementary as well as secondary schools. However, this recommen- 
dation had to wait till the dawn of the 20th century. 


During 19th century, there was no provision for technical edu- 
Cation at the secondary level. 


Higher Education in the 19th Century.—Till the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, there were only two centres of higher 
education in England, namely Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. These two universities had established their fame and 
reputation in the field of learning. It was very difficult to get 
admission in these universities. 

Higher Education.—Was not available to the people of the 
middle class and the lower class. Middle class wanted the broad- 
ening of the facilities of higher education so that their children 
could get better employments in life. No doubt, certain scholar- 
ships were available to bright children of the middle class people 
but this was not sufficient. Clamouring was going on for opening 
new centres of higher education which could provide education at 
a cheaper rate. 


Demand for Non-residential Institutions.—There was also 
a demand for establishment of non-residential institutions. This 
demand was put forward by,those persons who were not very much 
impressed by the religious character of the education. In fact, there 
was a demand for individual freedom. This demand led to the 
foundation of a non-residential college at London in 1826. Later 
on, it assumed the form of the University College at London. 


In 1832 a University was established a Durham. It retained 
the residential character of Oxford and Cambridge but also federa- 
ted certain colleges with it. It provided more accommodation to 
the students who came in for higher education. Education here 
was also cheap. i 


Element of Religion in Higher Education.—In Londons 
King’s College was opened for those who wanted to pursue t : 
religious education but could not get education in Oxford a 
Cambridge. Ultimately, the merger of different colleges at Lon on 
led to the establishment of the fourth university in England, whic 
is called University of London. This university had certain EA 
residential colleges affiliated to it. Teaching was concentrate i 
colleges and the examination was conducted by the U A y 
office. This system took a scientific shape in 1836. The university 
of London is like the affiliating Universities of India such as Agra. 
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With the establishment of an affiliating university of London, 
certain new colleges were opened in the city of London. They 
were eslablished outside the city. The university had two wings— 
(a) Internal and (b) External. The external wing affiliated colleges 
that were situated even outside England, in distant places like 
Columbia and Singapore. Establishment of the University of 
London has its influence on higher education in India. It was 
on these lines that universities were established at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. 

Medical Education.—The city of London had a good hospi- 
tal and so medical faculty was also established. Here not only 
Bachelor’s degrees were given but there was provision for post- 
graduate teaching as well. 

By the end of 19th century, there was a clamour from different 
cities of England demanding establishment of centres of higher 
education. Consequently, universities were established at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Shefield, etc. 

Chief Characteristics of Higher Education.—Now people 
_ had come to realise that residental universities were very costly 
and so provision was made for non-residential universities. It was 
also felt that university should be secular in character. 

It was also felt that the university should be unitary and all 
the faculties should be teaching units. 

London University was to serve as a model for the establish- 
ment of new universities. These universities were to be situated 
in the centre of the civic life. 

Teaching of Commerce, Technology, etc.—By and by 
there was demand for starting higher education in new subjects. ~ 
Consequently, universities at Liverpool and Birmingham opend 
the Faculty of Commerce. Faculty of Technology was established 
at Manchester. Later on, an independent institute of technology 
was established. Probably this demand had an effect on the 
University of London and so it also opened the “Imperial College of 
Science and Technology’. 

The expansion of higher education went on progressively in 
England. New universities were established at Bristol, Reading, 
Nottingham, Southampton, Hull, Leicester, ete. 

By and by it was felt that the universities should not attach 
too much importance on affiliating external colleges. Such a 
thing was not in the interest of higher education. 

Teachers’ Training.—It was towards the end of 19th cen- 
tury that it was realised that provision should be made for the 
training of the teachers. Institutions were opened to prepare 
teachers of elementary schools, Post-Graduate Diplomas were 
started in the universities to prepare teachers of the secondary 
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schools. Those students who after graduation pursued the study 
for a year were given diploma which entitted them to take up a 
teacher’s job. . 

The progress in the field of higher education continued even 
after 19th century and is still going on. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND IN THE 

20th CENTURY 

In the 20th century in England education made further pro- 
gress. This progress was not only limited to one field or the other. 
It included all fields of education—elementary, secondary, higher, 
technical and technoiogical. 

Primary and Secondary Education in the 20th Century.— 
With the begining of the 20th century, important changes were 
effccted in the provisions for higher education. In 1902 Balfour 
Act was passed. Under the provisions of this Act elementary 
education was re-organised. Now the local educational authorities 
were made responsible for elementary as well as secondary 
education. New boards were established where they „had not 
been established by this time. A third type of authority called 
‘Part III Authority’ was brought to the field. County Councils 
were also made responsible for looking after elementary and secon- 
dary education in rural areas. Boroughs looked after elementary 
and secondary education in the urban areas. Part III Authority 
looked after elementary education only. 

Now a student could seek admission in a Grammar School at 
the age of 11. A new provision was made to start Extension 
Classes in the elementary schools. These classes were for the 
duration of a year. This period was later on increased. 

In 1918 Fisher Act was passed. It raised the age of compul- 
sory education to 14, Due to this raise in the age there grew a 
problem for absorbing students in the secondary schools or Gram- 
mar Schools, 

The Act of 1902, which is known as ‘Balfour Act’, brought 
about an increase in the number of the secondary schools and the 
students going in for secondary education. In 1902 there whe 
31,716 students who read in 272 secondary schools. By 1906 ate 
number of secondary schools had gone up to 689 and the num 
of students had increased to 81,370. f them 

Grammar Schools were of different types. Some ol etn 
were for certain class of people and they were more religio Tete 
character. Others were non-secular or semi-secular. fae 
Grammar Schools imparted education to the children ie ee 
sons who could pay for the education. No doubt educatio 
was very costly. 2 i 

PA Report came in 1925. It provided a new goalies) 
to the education in England. In the words of Professor alee mith 
beginning of the new era in an English education must be connec 
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the Hadow Report of 1926, which could definitely post the question of a 
common national system of education.’ 

The Education Report of 1938.—Progress of elementary as 
well as secondary education continued unhampered in England. 
From 1926 onwards, elementary as well as secondary education 
continued to co-organise itself and assumed a scientific outlook. 
This process completed itself to a very great extent in the Spens 
Report of 1938. Prof. Hans has very correctly summed up the 
situation in the following words: ‘“‘The gradual re-organisation of 
the old elementary education had almost been completed before the war, and 
the next step was pointed out by the Spens Report of 1938.” 

Then came the most important Education Act of 1944. This 
brought about far reaching changes in the field of elementary and 
secondary education. 

Technical Education.—Spens Report of {1938 laid a great 
deal of stress on technical education. It laid down that junior 
technical schools must be opened. However, the War of 1939 
put check on further progress and it was after the Act of 1944 
that several changes took place. 

HigherEducation in the 20th Century.—The beginning of 
the 20th century saw the growth and flowering of different 
universities in different towns of England. We have already talked 
about these universities in the preceding passages. In the 20th 
century new subjccts were added to the old curriculum and new 
branches were also started. Greater stress was laid on the teaching 
side of the universities. It was in the beginning of the 20th 
century that a federal university was established in Wales. A 

There was a problem of status being given to certain subjects 
that did not form part of the traditional pattern of the „studies. 
Proper status was given to the study of Commerce, Agriculture, 
Technology, etc. Now faculties were opened for imparting scien~ 
tific education in Commerce and Technology. Universities of 
Wales and Reading also awarded Degrees for agriculture. 


ss Training.—It wasin the 20th -century that the 
M neice maining came to occupy an important plate: 
Researches in Psychology made it imperative on the pari pt ie 
educationists to realise that the psychology of edusanon ad to ; 
kept in mind while imparting education. This could be prey 
done only if the future teachers were properly trained in the task, 
In order to meet this requirement, teachers’ training colleges were 
ished. h 
ae eond was also put forward for imparting further studies 
in education or teachers’ training. Since 1925 Master’s Course 
had been started in education. In this field also far reaching 
changes were affected by the Education Act of 1944. Since then, 
more progress has been made. We shall deal with it in different 


chapters dealing with different stages and aspects of education. 


CHAPTER II 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ENCLAND 
SINCE EDUCATION ACT OF 1944 


Q. What changes have been brought about by Educa- 

tion Act of 1944 in England ? 
è Or 

“The Education Act of 1944 lays unprecedented obli- 

gation upon both public authorities and citizens.” Discuss 


fully. (ih. TF) 
Or 

State the main provisions of the Education Act of 1944? 

Discuss their importance. (LZ. T.) 
Or 


What basic changes have been brought about in the 
obligations and responsibilities of the Central and Local 
Administration in regard to education by tbe Education 
Act of 1944? Discuss fully. 

(2) “The Education Act of 1944 was a logical and 
statutory conclusion of the whole previous move- 
ment.” —Wicholas Hans 

(ii) “The adaptation of the English Educational Orga- 
nisation to the new principles of a democratic 
system has been provided for by the Education 
Act of 1944.” —Kundel 


English Education Act of 1944 or Butler Act.—Education 
Act of 1944 was presented before the Parliament by the Psesident 
of the Board of Education, Mr. R. A. Butler. Since it was Pied 
sented by Mr. Butler, it has been named after him and calle 
Butler Education Act of 1944. In fact, that Act was the consim sa 
tion of a movement for better education being carried on 1n England 
for a very long time. It effected changes of far reaching consequen- 
ces in the pattern of education in England. In fact, it re-organised 
and re-laid the basic principles of education keeping in view the 
socio-economic changes that had taken place in England. After- 
effects of war had also opened the eyes of England. There was 
need for re-organisation of the education in all respects. The 
damage done by war needed to be repaired. People of England 
had fully realised that education can only do the task and so the 


| 
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Education Act of 1944 laid down all these things. It laid down 
the following as the aims of education in England :— 

(1) Physical development of the society. 

(2) Mental and psychological development of the society. 

(3) Moral development of the society. 

(4) Spiritual development. 

Education Act of 1944 and ‘Society’.— England is essentially 
an individualistic country. It lays too much of emphasis on 
individual freedom. It is not a country which lays too much of 
stress on collective way of life. Specially, it is important to note 
that this Act was put forward by a Government which did not 
believe in socialism and collective way of thinking. It believed in 
individualistic way and so it seemed rather surprisiag that the Act 
had laid a lot ofinfluence on society. Now education seems to 
have switched over from the individual development to the deve- 
lopment of the society. In fact, it was the requirement of the hour. 
Winston Churchill, while speaking at Harrow Public Schools, had 
made thing clear. He had suggested that after achieving vicotry 
there was a need to build up the society where all persons may 
have the maximum possible facility and conveniences inspired by 
the saying, the educationists of England raised the slogan, ‘‘we must 
educate our masters”. 

Changes brought about by the Act.—The act of 1944 was, 
in fact, a culmination of a process of changes and development 
that had been going on in the field of education in Englagd. This 
Act brought about changes in several fields of education. It was 
symbolic of a movement that had been going on. The changes 
that were effected can be studied under the following heads :— 

(1) Changes in the field of administration. 

(2) Ghanges in the field of administration of the school. 

(3) Changes in the field of religious education. 

(4) Improvement and development of teachers’ training and 

education. 

(5) Introduction and enactment of school health service. 

(6) Arrangement for diet and milk etc., for the students. 


(7) School fee. 
(8) Duties of the guardians and their role in the field of edu- 
cation. 
(9) Independent schools and freedom in the field of imparting 
education to the student. 
(10) New educational setup. 
1. Changes in the field of administration.—Prior to the 
Act of 1944, there was no definite and clear-cut administrative 
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- control over the educational set up. No doubt certain boards and 
authorities were instituted but they could not carry out the work 
efficiently. The Act of 1944 not only demarcated the boundary 
between various educational authorities, but also gave a proper 
shape to the administration in the field of education. It brought 
about the following four changes in the field of administration :— 

Changes in the field of Central Administration.—In 

1900 a Board of Education had been set up. This Board was res- 
ponsible for the education of the whole of the country. With the 
Act of 1944 this Board was replaced by a Ministry. Now the 
Ministry for Education has come into being. The Chairman of the 
Board of Education was designated as Minister for Education. 

Rights and duties of the Minister for Education.—The 

_ Act of 1944 added to the rights and powers of the Minister for 
Education, He was given powers to develop the institutions that 
worked for public education. He also had the powers to lay down 
the national policy of education and to compel the Local Authorities 
to bring about changes and reforms in the educational set up- 
Under this Act the Local Authorities were put under the charge 
of the Minister for Education and so he could compel the officers 
to act according to his instructions and policies. The following 
extract clearly lays down the powers and authority of the Minister 
for Education :— 

“To Pramote the education of the people of England and 
Wales and the progressive development of institution 
devoted to the purpose, and to secure the effective execu- 
tion by local authorities, under his control and direction 
of the national policy of providing a varied and compre- 
hensive educational service in every area.” 

The powers and authority of the Minister for Education 

may be summed up as follows :— J 

(1) To develop the institutions that fulfil the aims and objects 

of the public education of England and Wales. 

(2) To lay down the national policy of education. Ae 

3) To compel and make the local authorities to carry ou 

R the Pona policies laid down by the Central 
Government. ` 
In fact, this Act made it imperative on the part of local ganio 
rities to carry out the policies laid down by the Central Aune 
Before this Act the Chairman of the Board of Education could only 
advise the local authorities. He had no effociye eon 1944 
them. This position was, in fact, anomalous, and the Act o 
did away with it. oni w 
Restrictions on the Powers and authority of the Minis- 
ter for Education.—Although the Act o 


f 1944 gave a good deal | 
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of power and authority to the Minister for Education, it also put 
certain restrictions on him. It was natural for a country like 
Britain, which believes too much in individual freedom and up- 
holds the ideals of democracy. The restrictions imposed on the 
Minister for Education were of the following nature :— 


(a) He had to present an annual report before the Parlia- 
ment in regard to the activities, duties and obligations as well as 
rights of his department. 


(b) Any member of Parliament could question the Minister 
in regard to the activities of his department. 


(c) Any House of Parliament had a right to turn down any 


Act or Regulation proposed by the Minister for Education, wh 


These restrictions have made it binding on the Minister for 
Education to lay down his education policies according to the 
interests and requirements of the people of England and Wales. 
Without doing so, he could not function effectively. He was made 
responsible to the Pariiament for his actions and activities. It was 
natural for a Government having a cabinet system and believiag 
in parliamentary democracy. . 


Two Central Advisory Boards.—Prior to the Act of 1944, 
there was a Consultative Committee of the Education Board. This 
Consultative Committee was done away with along with the Edu- 
cation Board. Instead of this, one Consultative Committee, now 
two Central Advisory Boards were formed. These two Central 
Advisory Boards are there to advise the Education Minister in his 
working and to help him in solving various difficulties in the field 
of Education. 

Out of these two Advisory Boards, one is meant for England 
and the other was meant for Wales. 


End of dual system.—Prior to the Act of 1944, there was 
a dual system of control in the field of education. There were 
churches who ran certain institutions. The building was entirely 
the property of the churches that ran these institutions. Other 
things could be taken over by the Government. The Act of 1944 
did away with this dual system and evolved a new formula. In 
the words of Prof. Nicholas Hans :— 

“The 1944 Act passed into law a new compromise greatly 
mitigating the organisational defects of the ‘Dual Sys- 
tem’. Under the Act the two groups of schools were 
re-named ‘Council Schools’ and ‘Voluntary Schools’. 
Those Voluntary Schools which can find half the cost 
necessary for re-organisation receive the other half from 
public funds and remain under voluntary denomi- 
national control. Those schools which are unable to pro- 
vide half the cost passed under the control of the 


ty 
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L. E. A., which will finance the re-organisation. Those 
Voluntery Schools which carried out re-organisation 
previously under the 1936 Act remain under denomi+ 
national control. The first group of denominational 
schools is known as Aided: Voluntary Schools, the second 
as Controlled Schools, and the third as ‘Local Agree- 


ment Schools’.’” 


Changes in local administration and control over 
education.—According to the Act of 1902, the local administra- 
tion the field of education had been divided into two categories— 
(i) Authority Part IL; and (i) Authority Part III. The powers 
of these Authorities as well as their duties were not very precisely 
and correctly defined. The vagueness in the division of powers 
often led to several difficulties. On the other hand, sometimes 
nobody would own responsibility for a particular thing. 

Authority Part II included County Councils and County 
Borough Councils, These Councils had full control and authority 
over the education within their field of jurisdiction. 


Authority Part III included Urban Councils and Urban County 
Councils. These Councils were responsible for the education 10 
the urban areas. Higher education was under the control of these 
Authorities. 

These authorities did not present a problem till the question 
of re-organisation of education was taken up. Re-organisation 0 
education created a problem for the educational administration 
and so there was a problem before educational authorities to do 
away with such dualism, This difficulty has been very nicely sum- 
med up in the following words :— 


‘*Before the re-organisation of elementary s$ 
lines, the division was more or less cle 
1926 when Central Schools both selective and non- 
selective, were established all over the co 
historical distinction between the elementary and second- 
ary schools had lost all its validity. Central Senon 
collecting pupils of 11—from the elementary schoo. : o 
the area, provided a definitely post primary caren um 
in many cases indistinguishable from that +0 oa 
Secondary Schools. But being officially classified under 
the ‘Elementary Schools Code’ they remained within 

the jurisdiction of the Part III Authorities, while e 

Secondary Schools of the same area were under the 

Countý Councils. This inevitably resulted in many 

cases in rivalry between the Authorities and lack o 

co-ordination in building up a post-primary school sys- 

tem. This defect in administration was accentuated by 

a different financial policy of the Board of Education as 
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to elementary and secondary education........The 
Education Act, 1944, remedied these defects by abolish- 
ing Part III Authorities and including their areas within 
the jurisdiction of County Councils and by extending 
the equalizing financial policy to the old Secondary 
Schools as well.”? 
Specific changes in local ad ministration of education.— 
The Act of 1944 brought about the following special changes in 
the field of local administration of education :— 


(1) Now only two Councils are left :— 
(a) County Councils; and 
(b) County Borough Councils. 


(2) Joint Councils were set up. In these Councils the number 
of local educational officers were further reduced. 

The decision to establish Joint Councils has been taken in the 
national interest. In fact, with the abolition of Authority of Part III 
certain such authorities were left which had very little juris- 
diction. Inorder to have an uniform policy in regard to the 
jurisdiction of local educational administration, it was decided to 
have Joint Councils. Education Minister was authorised to 
appoint Joint Boards or Councils. Asa result of this decision, 
certain Boards were established in certain Counties. 

(3) Divisional Executives.—In the Act of 1944 it was pro- 
vided to divide the various regions into such convenient divisions 
so that administrative efficiency may go upand the educational 
administration may be carried out effectively. It was planned 
to have Divisional Executives in such divisions. These Divisional 
Executives were to look after elementary and secondary education. 

(4) Enhancement in the power of the local autho- 
rities.—This Act gave further constitutional powers to the Local 
Authorities in regard to education. The following were laid down 
as their duties and obligation :— 

(2) The Local Authorities were given the responsibility to 
make arrangements for the moral and spiritual development of all 
the citizens living within their jurisdiction. 

(&) These Authorities were also given the responsibility to 
make arrangement for the education of the children who were 
physically or mentally handicapped. These insitutions were to be 
so arranged that they could provide for the opportunities of 
mental and physical development of the handicapped children. 


(c) Local Authorities were also vested with the responsibility 
of looking after the health of the children in their jurisdicition 
and also to make arrangement for their treatment and mid-day 
meals, fruits, milk, etc., without cost. 
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(d) It was also enjoined upon the Local Authorities to make 
arrangement for nurseries for the children of the working women. 


(e) It now became the duty of the Local Authorities to pro- 
vide adequate assistance to the agencies responsible for sanita- 
tion, so that they may look after the sanitation of the institutions 
properly. 

(f) These Local Authorities were given the responsibility to 
make arrangement for elementary, secondary and higher education 
for the people of the area in accordance with their interest, circum- 
stances, population, ability etc. 

(g) Educational administrators and officers were also given 
the responsibility to prepare development plans, keeping in view 
the educational requirements of the locality. By the end of 1951 
almost all the local educational officers had sent their recommen: 
dation for the development of education. 

2. Changes inthe field of the administration of the 
schools.—Change has been brought about by this Act in the field 
of the administration of the schools. The following changes were 
enacted :— 


(a) Every Regional or Voluntary School was given a body of 
managers. It was this body of managers which was made respon- 
sible for the efficient administration of these schools. These bodies 
were to be formed by instruments. These instruments were nothing 
but means of enforcing certain provisions of the Act. 


(6) In the Elementary Schools this body was to be called 
“Instrument of Management? and in,Secondary Schools this body was 
to be termed as ‘Instrument of Government’. 

(c) It was also laid down that the body of the managers shall 
not be cnnstituted of less than 6 persons. 


(d) Local Authorities were given the powers to frame rules 
and regulations in regard to the management. The management 
of the Elementary Schools was to be run according to Rules of 
Management’ and those of Secondary Schools ‘Articles of Coui 
Although the authority to enact rules and regulations ge 
efficient management of the institutions was given to the F the 
Authorities, but it was necessary to obtain the sanction © 
Minister on Articles of Government. $ i a 

(e) It was also laid down that one-third of the menen 
the body of managers shall be from amongst the old eae ue 
the managing bodies and two-thirds of the members $ 
appointed by the Local Authorities. ; TA 

3. Changes in the field of religious education.—A Sie 
nite change was made in the field of religious education. ae 
ancient days, religious education was more or less compulsory. 
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There was no constitutional restriction on the religious education 
in the schools. The Act of 1944, on the one hand made collective 
worship an integral part of the school programme, on the other 
hand it also made provision for exemption from these collective 
worship and prayers. Given below are the extracts that clearly 
depict the changes: — á 
“The school day in every County-School and in every 
Valuntary School shall begin with collective worship on 
the part of pupils in attendance.” 


It has also been provided that :— 

“If the parents of any pupil in attendance at any County- 
School or any Voluntry School requests that he be wholly 
or partly excused from attendance at religious worship in 
the school or from attendance at religious instruction in 
the school or from attendance at both religious worship 
and religious instructions in the school, then, until the 
request is withdrawn, the pupil shall be excused from such 
attendance accordingly.” 


4. Improvement and development of teachers’ training 
and education.—The Act of 1944 made specific provisions for 
improving the lot of the teachers. It also made provision for pro- 
viding better educational facilities to the teachers. It now be- 
came the responsibility of the Minister for Education to make 
arrangement for better training facllities for teachers and to get 
them equipped properly. Their working conditions were also 
improved. In this regard the following provisions were made :— 

(a) According to the recommendation of the Burnham Com- 
mitte Report, the receipt of the wages and the payment of the 
salaries was made secure. 

(b) Specific provisions were made in regard to appointment 
and dismissal of the teachers. 

(c) The Local Authoritses were given powers in regard to 
appointment and dismissal of the teachers of the County-Schools. 
This provision was not to be applied to the teachers of the institu- 
tions that had special agreements. 

(d) No married woman could be removed from service only 
on aecount of this reason. 

The following extract from the Act clearly depicts the picture 
of the situation in this regard :— 

“He (Minister for Education) shall make such arrangements 
as he-considers expedient for securing that there shall be 
available sufficient facilities for the training of teachers 
eee and......may give to any local education authority 
such direction as he thinks necessary requiring them to 
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establish, maintain or assess any training college or other 

instruction or to provide or assess the provision of any 
fe F 5 P 

other facilitses specified in the direction. 


5. Introduction and enactment of School Health 
Service.—Prior to the Act of 1944, School Health and Treatment 
Schemes had been made more or less compulsory. But this scheme 
was limited for the students of the primary schools. It had La 
also assumed a scientific arrangement and form. The Act of 1 
made the following changes in this regard :— 


(a) It was made compulsory for every student to undergo 
medical examination. 

(b) Arrangement was made for free treatment of the school 
children. 

(c) Arrangement was also made to encourage the students 
to take full advantages of the facilities provided by the overo 
ment. 

6. Arrangement for diet and milk etc. for the stu- 
dents.—Health of the children is considered to be the responsibi- 
lity of the nation. This is true of all progressive and democratic 
countries. The Act of 1944 has made the Local Authoritses a ee 
sible for providing mid-day meals and milk to children of the 
schools. Now almost 4/5th of school-going children are provice 
with mid-day meals. Children up to the age of 4 to Res 
are provided milk by the Government. Children coming from poor 
families are also provided with clothes, shoes, ete. Education 5 
free for the children between 5 to 15 years of age. 


.7. School fee.—As already stated, education in Couns 
Schools and schools maintained by Local Educational Author 
is free. ad 

s . a . o 

8. Duties of the guardians and their role in the AR 
education.—It was for the first time that this Act agree A 
duties upon the parents. Following provisions were tā 
this regard :— 

(a) It was laid down that it shall be the duty 0! + 
dians to provide their wards and children with educatio 
their interes and aptitude. ts 

i in 

(b) It was made compulsory for the guardians, proye 
education to their wards in the private schools, to Pate A efficien- 
from the Ministry of Education that these jnstitutions W 
tly run and properly maintained. 

(c) If a student continued to be absent fro 


š : f law. 
a long time, it shall be construed as a breach © 
or BE guardian may be penalised for such an offence. 


of the guar- 
suited to 


m the school for 
The student 


id down 1D , 
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In short, it may be said that this Act put several obligations 
onthe part of the guardians in regard to the education of their 
wards and children. 

9. Independent schools and freedom in the field of edu- 
cation.—Certain agencies were given the right to maintain inde- 
pendent schools. These schools form an integral part of the national 
education plan of England. Eeven these schools are to be inspec- 
ted by the educational authorities. 

10. New Educational set-up.—This Act, in fact, changed 
the entire phase of education. Education from elementary to 
university stage was cast into new mould. Various stages of 
education were clearly demarcated. The Act has provided that, 
“The statutory system of public education shall be organised in 
three progressive stages to be known as Primary Education, Secon- 
dary Education and Further Education.” 


The following important changes were enacted in regard to 
primary and secondary education :— 

(a) The age of completion for education was raised to 15 
and was subsequently raised to 16. It was also provided to impart 
part-time education up to 18 years of age. This provision gave 
proper opportunities for imparting sound post-primary education 
to the students. 

(b) The number of privately managed institutions was 
reduced. Those institutions which were ill-equipped were con- 
trolled by the Government and so the tone of education was 
improved. Those schools that could not meet the cost of re- 
organisation were not left out. They were also helped and taken 


over. 8 
(c) It was introduced to have selection test atthe age of 11 


and deputed private ones to Grammar Schools. These has 
saved wastage and avoided over-crowding in academic courses. 

(d) The provision of selection test gave an opportunity to 
poor childern to make their future. Now education was not only 
a matter of money and finances. Ability, aptitued and interest 
also became determining factors. 

(e) Better arrangement was made for technical education at 
the secondary level. Now longer courses were introduced. 

(f) A provision for the test at the age of 13 was also made, 
This was, of course, an internal arrangement tbut it gave an 
opportunity to the educational authorities to transfer lest bright 
students from Grammar Schools to technical and mordern schools. 


(g) This Act made provision for mordern schools that had 
acomplete terminal secondary education. Such an education 
equipped the students to enter life with confidence and lead it 


~~, Success fully. 
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Higher Education.—This Act did not have direct bearing 
on higher education, but certain changes were effected. These 
changes are important in several respects. They are being given 
below in outline :— 

(a) The Act provided for part-time courses for the childern 
who had completed their education before 18. Such an education 
was to be provided to the students who had completed their 
secondary education and so it could be included in higher educa- 
tion, Three methods were envisaged for imparting such an educa- 
tion, which were as follows :— 


(i) Tostart continuation classes in modern schools. These 
continuation classes were run during holidays. 


(ii) To open and run extension classes under the universities. 


(iii) Opening separate colleges which could be called County 
Collages. 


All these methods are being employed in England. , 

Teachers’ Training and Professional Education. — This 
Act brought about a change in the courses prescribed for teachrs 
training. New institutes were started by the universities for 
supervising the training collegesin the locality and to carry out 
researches and start boards that could work in closer co-operation 
with the universities training colleges and the Local Authorities. 


„ In order to meet requirement of higher number of teachers, 
various provisions were made for training the teachers. Courses 
for the teachers were also improved. 3 

Critical review of the Act of 1944.-—-Although the Education 
Act of 1944 brought about several changes of far-reaching conse- 
quences in the field of education, yet it did not fulfil the required 
objective, It left the following lacunae in the field of education :— 


(1) This Act reduced the number of privately managed a’ 
tutions but the private enterprise in the field of education ¢ 
-nued even after this Act. 


iti f the 
(2) Although pay scales and terms and conditions O 
service of the athens of the private schools were laid down yet 
various things remained to be done. ee 
(3) Public Schools were given a free hand even after m they 
In fact, these Public Schools are very well equipped a 
provide a better sort of education and so it was not 
able to do away with them. Sehe 
Although these Public Schools provide better cauca tiot a, 
are a big question mark on the principle of equality oe e 
nity’ which is one of the ideals of the society of Eng i ae De 
Public Schools turn over a class of youngmen who think them 


at all advis- 


-E 
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superior to ordinary people. Existence of such a class is not con- 
ducive for socialism and democracy. 

(4) The Act has not been able to do justice with the privately 
managed residential schools. These residential schools are not 
very well equipped. In view of the fact that England is a demo- 
cracy, which gives a good deal of importance to individual free- 
dom, nothing more could be done in regard to these schools. 

(5) The Act has definitely brought about a change in regard 
to providing higher education to youngmen who cannot afford it 
in regular manner. This Act has also done good to professional 
courses and training course for the teachers. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) The Act of 1944 isan important landmark in the history 
of education of England. 

(2) This Act has brought a change in several fields of educa- 
tion namely, (a) administrative control in the field of education ; 
(b) financial control in the filed of education ; (e) changes in regard 
to religious education; (d) internal administration of the schools ; 
and (e) teachers’ training and working conditions and emoluments 
of the teachers. 

(3) This Act introduced compulsory School Health Service 
Scheme. ; 

(4) It also provided for mid-day meals and nutritive food ete. 

(5) Education was made compulsory up to the age of 15 and 
free also. 

(6) This Act enjoined certain duties on the parents as well. 

(7) This Act brought about improvement not only in the field 
of secondary education and elementary education. But it also 
brought changes in the field of higher education. 

(8) In spite of the changes of far-reaching consequenaes, 
introduced by this Act, it could not do away with the private 
enterprise in the education in England. 

Even after the introduction of this Act, Public Schools do 
exist in England. They put a big question mark on the principles 
of equality and democracy professed by the Govervnment of 
England. j 

(10) In spite of several drawdacks left out by the Act of 1944 
it cannot be denied that it is a very important measure in the field 


of Education in England. 


CHAPTER IlI 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
ENGLAND 


ao Oe 


Q. Describe briefly the educational administration of 
England ? 

Or 

Discuss briefly variovs stages of admistration that 
are seen in England ? 

Educational Administration in England.—Today edu- 
cational administration in England is carried out in ee 
with the statutory provisions of the Education Act of 1944, i 
in the preceding chapter we have seen that this Act has broug A 
about several chages in the field of administration of pducat e 
in England. These changes are now taken for granted i ve 
whole system workson it. Eevn then, it is not possible to a 
a proper idea of the educational administration in England ret 
by going through the pages of the Education Act of do iste 
requires something more to havea precise understanding © rds 
educational administration in England. The following wor 
of Professor W. P. Alexander are very correct in this regard -— 


“The statutory provisions of the Education Act of 1944 Fy 
necessarily the basis on which the present atre E  H 
rest. Buta study of the Act itself is really of A g RE 
to those who seek on understanding of day-to- ay 
ministration.” 

Various Stages of the Administration of 
England.—There are three stages of the administra! 
in England. At the Centre there is a Minister for 
we have the administration at the ape eal an 
the Local Education Authorities. In this regar®,, an 
the administration of education in England with that of Ind 
In India education is a State subject but in England i E Gand 
England does not have a federal type of Constitution. at naie 
tution is more or less unitary and so there 1s = R Pia 
decentralization of educational admintstration. SEU thos gies 
can compare the Ministry of Education, the re es TARTON 
with the State Education Authorities and the Lo India. Thè 
Authorities with the Local Education Authorities eas a es 
comparison does not mean that there is similarity W 
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in India. There is a good deal of divergence in the administration 
of education in the two countries. 


Ministry of Education.—The Ministry of Education was 
constituted first time under the Education Act of 1944, Prior 
to that, there was the Board of Education. The President of the 
Board of Education used to be the political head of the educational 
service. Now it is the Minister for Education who is the political 
head of the educational administration. The following lines 
aptly describe the powers and the functions of the Minister for 
Education :— 

“The Act makes very simple provision relating to the Minis- 
try. It creates the Minister as a corporation sole under 
the name of the Minister of Education and the depart- 
ment of which he is incharge in the Ministry of 
Education. It authorises the Minister to appoint a Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Minister and such other 
Secretaries, officers and servants as the Minister may, 
with the consent of the Treasury, determine, and, 
subject to the provisions of the Ministers of the Crown 
Act which controls the remuneration of the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, authorises the payment to such Secretaries, 
officers and servants of such remuneration as may be 
determined in like manner. It vests all the property 
and power previously held by the Board of Education 
in the Minister.” 

The Education Minister isa member of the Cabinet and is 
responsible to the Parliament. He has the collective responsibility 
towards the Cabinet. 

Parliamentary Secretary.—The Minister for Education is 
assisted in his work by a Parliamentary Secretary. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary is also a Member of the Parliament. 


Secretaries and officers.—In order to carry out the policies 
‘of education laid down by the Minister for Education, in consulta- 
tion with the Cabinet, there are Secretaries and officers. These 
Secretaries and officers are from the Civil Service and they are 
responsible for the execution of the policies. They are the perma- 
nent members of the Ministry of Education, With the change 
in the Government, the Minister and the Parliamentary Secretary 
change but the Secretaries and the officers do not change. The 
situation is very well depicted in the following passages :— 


«The staff, numbering over 3000, is composed essentially 
of three types of officers. First Government, there are 
administrative personnel who are recruited under the 
normal procedures relating to the Givil Service. These 
are men and woman of high academic distinction who 
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have chosen the Civil Service as their career. On 
satisfying the Civil Service Examiners they are posted 
to a department of Government. They may, of course, 
subsequently be transferred from one department of 
Government to another in the main the personnel of 
the Ministry of Education have tended to remain in the 
service of that department.” 


Duties and Functions of the Minister for Education and 
the Parliamentary Secretary.—The Minister and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary are the political heads of the department. They 
have the following functions to discharge :— 

(1) To lay down the policies in regard to education. 

(2) To get the policies executed, with the help of the officers 
and other employees of the Ministry of Edueation. 

(3) To answer questions in regard to the department in the 
Parliament. 

Permanent Secretaries of the Department of Educa- 


tion.—The Ministry of Education is actually run by the following 
officers :— 


(a) The Permanent Secretary who is a Civil Service man. 


(b) Then, there are Deputy Secretaries who assist the Perma- 
nent Secretary in his job. ; 

(c) Then, there are Under-Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries 
and the Principals. 

Inspectorate.—There is a group of officers in the department 
of education that is called ‘Her Majesty’s Inspectors’. These are 
from the rank of teachers and have academic distinction as 
credit. They are appointed on the inspectorial staff of the Minis 
try of Education, Hb 

Hierarchy of Inspectorate.—The inspectorate 15 eh 7 
the Senior Chief Inspector. 

Then, there are the Chief Inspectors. These Chie sator 
are responsible for different types of schools. One Chief Insp 
is responsible for all the schools of a certain type iors gene 

Divisional Inspectors.—These Divisional ap oP is put 
concerned with different regions of the County. One e8 
under the charge of one Divisional Inspector. a 

Staff Inspectors.—Staff Inspectors are responsible! eee 5 
tion of schools in a limited area. It may be one or 
one Local Education Authority. AD 

Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. —Then, hee 
Inspectors of Schools, They are also put in the charg 
ting certain schools of a particular area. 


f Inspectors f 
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Job of the Inspectors.—These Inspectors are responsible 
to the Ministry of Education. They inspect the schools and see 
to it that various provisions of the Educational Law are properly 
enacted, They act for the Minister and enable him to satisfy 
him that ‘Provisions of Parliament’ regulations are being observed 
in the conduct of the schools and other educational establishments 
to which the Minister has occasion to make substantial grants of 
money. ` : 

Clerks, Executives and Secretariat Staff.—Then there 
are clerks, Executives and Secretarial staff who man and manage 
the department of education. They are controlled and guided by 
the Civil Servants. 


Various Branches of the Ministry of Education.—The 
Ministry of Education is divided into several branches. These 
branches deal with different aspects of the education of the school. 
They are termed such as, ‘School Branch’, concerned with matters 
pertaining to primary and secondry schools; ‘Further Education 
Branch’ , ‘Special Service Branch’, concerned with School, Medical 
and Dental Service, the handicapped pupils and school meals 3 
‘Legal Branch’ serving all departments on matters of legal advice; 
the Department of the Accountant General, concerned with all financial 
problems, Teachers’? Branch, concerned with the problems of the 
recruitment and training of teachers and, allied to it, Salaries 
Branch, concerned with tehchers’ salaries and problems of super- 
annuation ; Building Branch, concerned with the building programme 
the approval of the plans and other procedure concerned with the 
building of schools, finally, there is .the Establishment Branch, 
concerned with the organisation of the Ministry and with the 
recruitment and allocation of personnel. 


Territorial Principals.—Through the Territorial Principals, 
the Ministry maintains contact with Local Education Authorities, 
It is this officer who looks after all the correspondence that is 
. carried out by the Ministry with the Local Authorities. One Territo= 
- tial Principal is responsible for one Local Education Authority. He 
is responsible for tendering advice to Local Education Authorities 
and approves the requirements of these Authorities. This officer 
has very little to do with the policy matters. 


Educational Legislation.—Educational legislation is done 
by the Parliament. On the basis of these Laws and Acts, the 
regulations are framed and the Ministry exercises its control in 
regard to these matters. 

Relation between Ministry of Education and Local 
Education Authorities.—The Ministry gets the approval of the 
Parliament in regard to educational policies and enjoins upon 
Local Education Authorities to carry out and execute those 
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policies. In fact, these two agencies are in constant touch with 
each other. 

In 1952 or so a committee was apponited to set out in clear- 
cut terms the relationship between Local Education Authorities 
and Ministry of Education. This Committee was called ‘Local 
Government Manpower Committee’. The Committee has laid down 
the following essentials of the relationship. In regard to Local 
Education Authorities, “the Minister must be satisfied—(1) that 
educational facilities and ancillary services are provided in suffi- 
cient quanitity and variety ; (2) that educational establishment and 
ancillary services are well managed, equipped, staffed and 
maintained ; (3) that the proper freedom of parents, teachers an 
other third parties is secure ; (4) that the qualifications of teachers 
and medical officers are such as to satisfy proper requirements to 
safeguard their and the children’s interest; (5) that the fees char- 
ged and awards and allowances made are such as are necessary an 
appropriate ; and(6) that the provisions of Educational premises 
satisfy essential standards.” 

These lines effectively summarise the duties of the Ministry of 

_ Education in relation to Local Education Authorities. 


nd.—The national 


National Pattern of Education in Engla: 
divided into three 


pattern of education in England is like India, 
stages :— 
(a) Primary education is meant for the children up to the age 
of 11 years. 
(b) Secondary education is meant for the students between 
the age ll to 15. In certin cases students up to the age © 
are also eligible. 

. (c) Further education is concerne 
It includes higher education, training and such othe 
education. 

Attendance in schools for the children between the a 
of 5 and 15 is compulsory. Count 
Types of Schools.—Schools are of two types—(@) ounty 
and (b) Voluntary. 
Education Autho- 


Couniy Schools are maintained by Local a 
rities ond the Voluntary Schools are maintained by Church Author 


d with the rest of the life. 
r types ° 


ge group 


ties. 
Training of the Teachers.—Training of the teachers foi 
primary as well as secondary schools is the direct respons! 
the Ministry of Education. E the Ministry to 
a, eee duty of the Min 
Higher Education. It is also the 7 he students WBO 


provided proper and equitable opportunities to t 
wish to proceed to universities for higher education. 
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Local Education Authorities.—Local Education Authority 
isan important agency for providing education to the people of 
England. Their duties have been properly summed upin the 
following extract from the Education Act of 1944, which says :— 


“It shall be the duty of the Local Education Authority for 
every area, so for as their powers extend to contribute 
towards the spiritual, moral, mental and physical develop- 
ment of the community by securing that efficient ad- 
ministration throughout these stages shall be available to 
meet the needs of the population of their area.”’ 


Jurisdicition of Local Education Authorities.—According 
to the Act of 1944, each County and each County Borough shall 
have a Local Education Authority. These Local Education Autho- 
rities are known as Councils of the County and the County 
Borough. In other words, it means that the democratically elected 
Council of the area, i. e., County or County Borough, which is 
responsible for education as well. It has other rerponsiblities as 
well. It has nicely been remarked that ‘their range of work is from 
drains to brains’. 

Each Gounty Council carries out its resposibilities of educa- 
tion through a committee called Education Committee. It is left 
to the Council to appoint more than one committee as well. 


When the jurisdiction of a County ora County Borough is 
small, a Joint Education Board may be appointed. In England 
and Wales there are certain Counties and Boroughs that havea 
Joint Education Board. 

Constitution and Compositian of Education Commit 
tees.—The members of the Education Committee shall not be 
selected out of the members of the County Councils only. There 
shall also be members from the field of education. They shall be 
such experienced persons who are well versed with the educational 
conditions and problems of the area. No doubt, the majority of 
the Education Committee consists of the members of the Council. 
Generally, 2/3 rds of the members of the Education Committeé are 
the members of the County Council or Borough Council. One- 
third of the:members of the Committee are co-opted from the field 
of education. 

Powers and Functions of the Education Committee.— 
The Local Education Authority delegates its powers to the Educa-~ 
tion Committee. The financial powers are, no doubt, retained by 
the Council itself. The Local Education Authority levies taxes 
and collects them. The cost of education is borne out of the sum 
collected as taxes and rates. 

Some Local Authoritios delegate a good deal of powers to 
their education Committees while others perfer to retain them 
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with themselves. Howevee, it shall be proper to say that Educa- 
tion Committee isthe instrument through which a Local Educa- 
- tion Authority administers the system of education. 

Development of Education and Local Education Autho- 
vities.—It is the duty of the Local Education Authorities to 
carry out survey of the needs of education of their area. , It is also 
the duty to put forward development plans for bringing about 
improvement and progress in the field of education. These Local 
Authorities have also powers to submit schemes for further edu- 
cation. Inthese schemes clear indication has to be given about 
the progress of education and the plans of the Education Autho- 
rities at various stages of education. 

Educational Officers of Local Education Authorities.— 
Every Local Education Authority carries out its functions with 
the help of certain administrative officers. In fact, these officers 
of the County Councils or County Borough Councils have certain 
other functions also to discharge. They have also duties in regard 
to education, Following are the important officers of a Local 
Education Authority :— 

(a) The Clerk to the Authority. 
(b) County or County Borough Treasurer. 
(c) Medical Officer of Health. 
(d) The Surveyor. 
(e) The Architect. 
(f) The Chief Education Officer. g 
E In regard to education, the Chief Education Officer is He 
principal officer. Other chief officer of the Authority have THE 
important functions to discharge in this regard as wet. f the 
County Borough Treasurer is the principal Finance Officer a T 
Education Committee; the Architect is the Architect d a 
Education Committee. These officers have other, assistant. : 
well who help them in the discharge of their eon ore aie 
the several members of the staff in the department helps 
regard to education. d excu 
Chief Education Officer.—This officer is wholly i ee 
sively concerned with the eduction of the Authority. f the area 
task is to co-ordinate and supervise the education © 
within the jurisdiction of the Council. 
The Chief Education Officer is assisted by a group of PF 
sional and clerical staff. 3 
i n 
Deputy Chief Education Officer.—The Chief Educatio 
Officer has his deputy who assists him in his work. ‘ 
Assistant Directors.—There are Assistant Lg deen Ead 
Assistant Director has one stage of edudation assigdec to $ 


ofes- 
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One Assistant Director is incharge of primary education, another 
looks after secondary education and the third is concerned with 
further education. 


Organisers and Inspectors.—Then, there are organisers 
and inspectors. These organisers and inspectors look after the work- 
ing of the educational institutions. Sometimes they have to 
organise certain education activites. 


Difference between Officers of the Ministry and Officers 
of Local Education Authority.—Officers of the Ministry are 
generally recruited from Civil Servants. Their main job isto 
execute the policies of education. They are not from the field of 
education. On the other hand, officers of the Local Education 
Authorities are generally drawn from the field of education. They 
have experience and knowledge of education. 


In fact, the education of England is run by the officers of the 
Local Education Authorities. 


National Associations of Local Authorities.—There are 
several Local Education Authorities carrying out their work in 
different areas of the country. These areas have joined together 
and formed National Associations. They also carried out consul- 
tations on regional basis as well. There are three major associa- 
tions of this nature :— 


(a) County Council’s Association. 
(b) Association of Municipal Corporations; and 
(c) Association of Education Committees. 


National Union of Teachers.—There is an organisation of 

teachers at national level. It is called ‘National Union of 
Teachers’. This National Union of Teachers has on its member- 
ship role, teachers of the secondary schools, headmasters and other 
teachers as well. 
j When salaries of the teachers are being determind and terms 
and conditions of the services are being laid down, National Union 
of Teachers is invariably consulted. There are also Associations of 
Education Officers, Associations of Inspectors and Organisers and 
such other bodies. These associations safeguard the interests of 
their members and also help the proper development of education, 
But National Union of Teachers is the principal organisation 
that represent the opinion of the teachers, It wields suitable 
hands in matters regarding the teachers and the educational 
service in England. 

Functions of the National Union of the Teachers.—The 


National Union of Teachers has the following four functions to 
Ischarge :— 
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(1) It provides legal advice and opinion to individual mem- 
bers. It also negotiates on their behalf with Local Education 
Authorities. 

(2) It carries out negotiations with Associations of Education 
Committees. 

(3) It negotiates with the Ministry of Education on behalf 
of teaching profession. While laying down the policy of educa- 
tion, this National Union of Teachers is generally taken into con- 
fidence. 

_ (4) The National Union of Teachers tries to get represen 
tation of the teaching profession on various national committees 
and advisory councils that are set up to bring about co-ordination 
in the field of education. 

-Association of Education Committees and its Func- 
tions.—This National Committee has the following four functions 
to discharge :— 

(1) To advise the Councils in regard to education. It is 
also available for consultation at the call of the Council. It ain 
submits proposls in regard to matters, concerning educationa 
policies to the Government and the Councils. 


(2) To negotiate with National Union of Teacher 
of mutual interest. 


s on matters 


_ (8) Itisan instrument of day-to-day negotiations with the 
Ministry of Education on matters relating to Local Educatio® 
Committees, Generally the Ministry of Education consults thos 
Committee when it wishes to take some decision in regar to 
Local Education Authorities. 
Committees of 
ommittees an 


rdination an 


(4) It tries to get representation to Education 
Local Education Authorities on several national ¢ 
commissions that are appointed to pring about co-0 
betterment of education. 


The Association of Education Committees me “ 
and lays down its policies in regard to several major Pr 


education. 
a A ee as 
Universities and their Autonomy.— Universit re at 
land are not controlled by either the Ministry of Educa E 
s operate un 


Local Education Authorities. These universitie 
autonomous bo 


the Royal Charter. Ever university is an f 
which te its own Goverament. r Court derer 
its rules and regulations for administration. siuti at rard 
by this very body- Tt is these statutes that govern the admis ber 
the courses of study, the standards, appointment of the mem 

of the staff and such other matters. 


ets annually, 
blems 0 
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University Grants Committee.—In England there is a 
Statutory Grants Committee. It is like University Grants Com- 
mission, functioning in India. It is this body that comes forward 
with money for the development of the universities. It also helps 
the univetsities to carry out their functions, 

Committee of Vice-Chancellors.—It is natural for the 
committee to consult among themselves. This consultation is 
carried out by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors. The decisions 
of the Gommittees of the Vice-Chancellors are not binding on the 
universities. 

Consultation between Ministry of Education, Local 
Education Authorities and Universities.—All these three 
parties are independent but they have to sit for consultation among 
themselves. Now in England a good deal of aid is given to the 
students who are pursuing higher education. Such an aid on the 
part of Government requires consultation and so these three bodies 
have to sit and consult among themselves. 

In regard to academic and administrative matters, universi- 
ties are autonomous and independent. 


Independent Schools.—There are certain independent 
schools in England as well. These schools are free from the control 
of the Ministry of Education. These independent schools are 
also a self-governing community. Generally, these are the Public 
Schools that have a tradition of their own. Public Schools such 
as Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, etc. are a few names in this 
regard. These institutions have their high standards. 


Training Colleges for Teachers.—Training Colleges for 
teachers are also more or less independent organisations. In spite 
of their independence, there is a liaison between these training 
colleges and the Ministry of Education. In fact, these training 
colleges cater to the needs of the Government and so the liaison 
has to be maintained. 

Training colleges are of two types :— 

(a) Those maintained by Local Education Authorities ; and 
(6) Voluntary Colleges. 

Independent training colleges are diminishing in number, 
Now training for the teachers has become the responsibility of the 
Ministry and the Local Education Authorities. 

Direct Grant Schools.—Such institutions receive grants 
directly from the Ministry. They are, in other respects, indepen- 
dent schools. As a condition for grant, these schools give place 
to the children of the local area to the extent of 25 per cent of 
their total enrolment. These independent schools are by and by 
adopting the national pattern of education. 
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Financial Administration of Education in England.— 
Tae Act of 19¢4 and the subsequent efforts of the Ministry of 
Education have led to envolving a formula on the basis of which 
grants may be given to the institutions. There is also a formula 
under which the financial relations of the Ministry with the Local 
Education Authorities are also controlled. 

Formula for Grant-in-aid.—At present, ¥ 
Education bears 60 per cent of the expenditure incurred in con- 
nection with education and the rest or 40 per cent is borne by 
Local Education Authorities. Different Local E ‘cation Autho- 
tities have their own capacity to spend on education. They are 
free to spend varying amounts on various types of education. 

How do the Local Education Authorities Raise Finan- 
ces ?—Local Education Authorities raise funds by levying taxes 
and rate. Rate is a tax which is levied on the value of the property 
jn the area. The income out of rate depends upon the property 
that is available in the area. In the formula for grant-in-aid 
there is provision for providing education to different numbers 0 
children of different Local Authorities. The following extract 

from the book of Prof. W. P. Alexander entitled ‘Education in 
England’ brings out this situation very clearly :— 


“The other significant factor is obviously the number of 

children of the area for whom the Authority have ila 
make position, for it has to be noted that the eaa 
population in different areas as a proportion of the ia 
population varies quite substantially. Accordingly, t T 
formula has two further provisions. From the total bk 
approved expenditure on which 60 per cent is payee 
there is deducted a product of a 30 d rate 1n the er 
and there is added f 6 for each registered pup? pai TaS 
schools of the Authority.” 


‘These provisions in the formula of grant-in- 
vour to secure a relatively uniform burden on 
so far as education service is concerned. 1 rate 

Equalization Grant.—In order to equalize the gen ane grant. 
burden, the Ministry also provides for equalize oit S 
Through this grant an attempt is made to meet the deñ 
Local Authorities. $ that is 

Ezpenditure on School Meals.—The expendi re children 
incurred by Local Authorities on providing meals to + this ex- 
is debited to the Central Exchequer. In order i meat evolved. 
penditure, a formula of “Unit Cost” grant be ation Authority 
The basis of this grant is that the Local Educ | meal services 
submit estimates of their expenditure on the Leon jstry, having 
which are reduced to a cost per meal. The sble, shen under- 
satisfied themselves that the estimates are reasonavic, 


the Ministry of 


aid and endea- 
rate-payers 


~p 


i 
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take to pay for the total number of meals provided by the Autho- 
rity at this cost unit. The general effect is that the Local Educa- 
tion Authority are, as a rule, fully reimbursed, so that it is not far 
from the facts to say that there is in operation a 100 per cent grant 
on this service. 


Financial Administration of the Teachers’ Training.— 
Training of the teachers is the responsibility of the Ministry. 
However, the areas in which training colleges are situated, the 
cost is shared by the Ministry of Education and the Local Autho- 
rity. The total cost for the training of teachers is shared ‘on a 
pro-rata basis’ between the Ministry, who bears 60 per cent and 
the Local Education Authorities, who bear 40 per cent. 


Expenditure- on Technological Courses.—In order to 
develop technological education, which is of course in the interest 
of the nation, the Ministry of Education pays 75 per cent of the 
expenditure incurred on running technological institutes or edu- 
cation, Training students in technology is the responsibility of 
the nation. 

Generally speaking, 2/3rd of the total expenditure is borne 
by the Central Ministry of Education and 1/3rd is borne by Local 
Education Authorities. Funds for these expenses are collected 
by levying taxes. The following extract very aptly describes the 
situation :— 

‘*Alearly Local Education Authorities are to be regarded as 
very responsible bodies, appointed by the normal demo- 
cratic process by the rate payers of their ‘area, to whom 
they must give an account of their stewardship and 
from whom they have to demand money for the edu- 
cation service as may be required from year to year. 
Indeed, they are perhaps in closer and more immediate 
contact with their electorate than Members of Parlia- 
ment. Though the relationship is essentially the same, 
for Parliament is itself responsible to the tax-payers for 
its stewardship and for the amount of monies raised in 
the taxes to maintain the service of education.” 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) The Act of 1944 has replaced the Board of Education by a 
Ministry of Education. 

(2) The Minister for Education is the political head of the 
Education in England. He, in his task, is assisted by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary who is also the member of the Parliament. 

(3) Then, there is the Secretariat of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. This comprises of the members of the Civil Service and 
other officials. They are expected to carry out the policies, 
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(4) Policies are laid down by the Minister and they are 
executed by the Civil Servants. 

(5) These are Principals in the Ministry of Education who 
deal with the requirements of education and Local Education 
Authorities. One Principal is responsible for one Education 
Authority. 

(6) The Ministry of Education is divided into several bran- 
ches. Each branch deals with one aspect of education. 

(7) Local Education Authorities carry out the policies of the 
National Government. These Local Education Authorities co 
known as the County Councils and the County Borough Counci - 
They may be compared with Zila Parishads, Municipalities an 
Corporations in India. 

(8) There is the Education Committee which carries out the 


work of education on behalf of the Local Education Authority. 
(9) There is the Chief Education Officer of ie ee 


Education Authority. He, in his task, is assisted by hi 
Assistant Directors, Inspectors, etc. . 
3 s 

(10) There are National Unions of the Education Gi 
and the teachers. National Union of Teachers represen 
opinion of the teachers on problems of education. 

(11) Universities in England are autonomous an 
dent. Grant-in-aid is provided to them through a 
Grants Committee. Th 

ese 

(12) There are certain independent schools as ge eee 
schools are free from the control of the Ministry, althoug 
are subject to inspection by it. land is 

(13) Financial administration of education in Pos neal 
carried out jointly by the Ministry of Education and educa- 
Education Authorities. 60 per cent of the expenditure i Local 
tion is borne by the Ministry and 40 per cent is borne DY 
Authorities. 


d indepen- 
University 


CHAPTER IV 
PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Q. Describe the aims and organisation of nursery 
education in England ? 
Or 


Describe briefly the scope and organisation of pre- 

primary education in England. 

“These (nursery schools) are not part of the compulsory 
system of education and, therefore, do not rank as within 
the system of primary and secondary schools. There are, 
of course, a number of children who do attend primary 
schools before the age of 5 but in addition to these 
children there has’ been growing development of the 
provision of nursery schools and nursery classes at- 
tached to primary schools for children in the first case 
from 2 to 5 and in the seeond case from 3 to 5 years 
of age. The Education Act (1944) itself leaves atten- 
dance at such schools or classes as a matter entirely 
voluntary on the part of parents but places a duty on 
the Local Education Authority to provide such schools 
and classes where they are required.”’ 


Education and the child.—Modern education is child-cen- 
tred. Rousseau, Herbart, Pestollozi, Froebel, almost all the emi- 
nent educationists have laid stress on teaching the students accord- 
ing to their interest and aptitude. They have suggested that the 
building, the furniture, the books, games, all should be organised 
keeping in view the physical, mental and emotional development 
of the children. In such an atmosphere the students learn things 
by themselves. Today children do not exist for schools but 
schools exist for children. 

Beginning of the Education of the Child.—Educationists 
are of the view that the education of the children must start at the 
age of 2 or 3. Habits that are formed at this stage continue to 
influence the future life. An educationist has gone to the extent 
of suggesting that whatever the child has learnt by the age of 5 
continues to influence him throughout his life. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the foundation of the life should be laid in a 
solid manner. Education of the children of this age should be 
properly organised, Nursery institutions and kindergartens and 
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other schools for the infants were started with this objective in 
view. 

Beginning of Nursery Education in England.—In 1907, 
the Board of Education asked its Consultative Committee to 
consider the question of the education of the children below 5 
years of age. The Committee made a thorough survey of the 
conditions and presented a report. It felt that in industrial 
Districts there was need for such schools. Butit gave the view- 
point that the minimum age should be reduced. In other words, 
it put forward the view that compulsory attendance in the schools 
should be for the children of the age group of 5—12. 


Macmillan Sisters and Nursery Education. —In fact 
Macmillan Sisters were the pioneers of nursery education in Eng- 
land. In 1911 Rachel Macmillan and Cargaret Macmillan, the two 
sisters, established a nursery school at Deptford. This need was 
regularised by the Act of 1913. . 

Education Act of 1918 and Nursery Educatien.—By this 
Act the Government was asked to make arrangements for the 
nursery schools and classes for infants. Provision was also made 
to provide financial assistance to such institutions that brought 
about the physical and mental development of infants. This Act 1s 
known as Fisher Act. 


_, Although by the Fisher Act of 1918, Local Education Autho- 
Titles were given powers to make arrangements for na 
education, but these provisions were not put into practice. fro 
bably, people of England were not very enthusiatic aboni rd 
By 1938, according to the report of the President of the usked 
of Education, 46 Local Education Authorities had anes er 
only 57 nursery schools. This progress in the field of =a of 
education was simply negligible, considering other aspec 
education in England. 

o 120. Then 


In 1939 the number of nursery institutions grew t ill 
came the Second World War and proe came to a standstill. 


During World War the number went down. Educa, 
Second World War and the need for ae ae he need 
tion.—The Second World War brought to fore such insti- 
for nursery education. It was felt that there should b > taken care 
tutions where children of the working mothers could a institutions 
of. In order to meet this requirement, certain pune all suc 
were run by Welfare Authorities. On April l, l Authorities. 
institutions were handed over to Local Education There were 
Now ithe number of nursery institutions came to 353. By 1948, 
also 17 nursery institutions run by voluntary bodies. Y 
the number of the nursery institutions had gone up f° ie _Now 
Nursery Education as a A es Pepe GN pro- 


nursery education is considered to b 


Er 
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gramme in England. But it is very painful to note that only 
2 per cent of children of England go to nursery schools. There is 
dearth of school buildings for nursery schools. In these nursery 
schools there are toys and other educational materials that help 
the mental development of the childern. These nursery schools 
provide alternativesto home. There are such programmes and 
bring about physical development of the childern. 


New Pattern of Nursery Education.—A new pattern of 
nursery education has come into being in England. In this 
pattern the students stay at home for half of the day and for 
the other half of the day stay in the schools. Thus, they get 
an opportunity to be at well as in the school. 


Certain schools have also started nursery classes. Such nursery 
classes are part of the school programme. But most of the nursery 
schools have individual and independent existence. 


Causes of the Development of Nursery Education in 
England.—Every educational programme is borne out of socio- 
economic need. This is true of nursery education in Englartd. 
Industrial Revolution brought about a change in the social set up 
of Eagland. This chaage did make a new move and form of 


nursery education. 


Urbaniziation & Unsatisfactory Conditions of Family.— 
Due to Industrial Revolution, the family life of England 
underwent a change. Process of urbanisation started. People 
from the villages started pouring into cities. They came there to 
find work in the mills and factories. These mills and factories 
engaged thousands of women and children. Now the Family 
system of village life started disintegrating. Now everbody 
had to earn bread. Family could not run on the income of one 
man only. Such a situation brought out the woman-folk 
and so arrangements had to be made for infants and children. 
The need to bring about the mental and physical development 
of the children was also felt. This need brought into being 


nursery schools. 


Researchesin Psychology.—Research in Psychology brought, 
about changes in the field of education. It now came to be 


realised that children should be freed from repression. They 
should be provided with an atmosphere that may bring about 
their independent and natural development. It was felt necessry 
to keep them free from repression. Only sucha situation could 
keep them away from neurosis. ; 

Effect of World Wars.—World Wars brought the women- 
folk to offices and factories. They started working and so brining 
up of their children became the responsibility of the society. This 
need gave birth to nurseries and creches. 
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The Act has made provision thatjall such children of the age 
of 2 to 5 years shall go to these nursery schools. These nursery 
schools form a part of the national system of education of 
England. Their main job is to bring about the mental and 
physical development of the small children. The Act, in this 
regard, says :— 


“In chief function, on the contrary, is to foster the all-round 
growth of normal children. It is primarily educational 
and only secondarily for remedial the nature of the 
remedy varies from child to child.”’ 


Nursery Schools or Infant Schools today.—Today in 
England there is a network of nursery schools and infant schools. 
Attendance in these schools is not compulsory. These Schools 
attempt boys and girls of the age group of 2 to 5 years. As soon 
as the boy or girl reaches the age of 5, he or she has to go into 
a primary school. Itis here that the real process of education 
begins. Inthe nursery schools education is imparted along with 
play and games, 


Types of Nursery Schools.—According to Butler ded, Ss 
could be only two types of nursery school :— 
(2) Nursery Schools; and 
(b) Nursery Classes. 
Nursery school could be such institutions that make arrange” 
ments for nursery education independently. Suc Aed 6 


according to Education Act of 1944, should be solely devoted to 
this task. 


_ According to the Act of 1944, nursery classes could be 
in primary schools and other schools. These classes are in 
to provide education to small children. 


In practice, in England, thete are three ty 
schools :— 


opend 
tended 


pes of nursery 


(1) Nursery schools; 
(2) Nursery Classes; and 
(3) Nursery Infant Schools. 
Nursery Infant Schools.—Since the Education 4; itutions 
had made orison for the establishment of eoch yy these 
where children of the age group of 2 to7 years cov 2 
institutions came into being. ee 
—Ac in 
Number of Students in Nursery Sehon pipes 
the Act of 1944, a nursery school could not aM n attached to 
students. It is also campulsory to have 4 gan 
every nursery school. 


a 
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Finances.—[It is the duty of the Education Ministry and the 
Local Education Authorities to provide the finances for runing 


the nursery education. 
boys for the whole day. 


These nursery schools take charge of the 
The recent scheme also provides for 


spending half day at home and half day at school. 


Time-Table of the Nursery Scheol.—Nursery schools 
start working at 9°00 in the morning and run till 3°45 P. M. 
These schools also provide for meals and games for the children. 
Most of the time is spent in playing and the children are trained in 


the use of their sense organs. 


live independently. 
sciously. 


9°00 A. M. to 9°50 A. M. 


9°50 A. M. to 10°00 A. M. 


10°00 A, M. to 10°15 A. M. 
10°15 A. M. to 10°50 A. M. 


11°50 A. M. to 12°00 Noon 


12:00 Noon to 1°30 P. M. 
1°30 P. M. to 2'30 P. M. 
2°30 P. M. to 2°55 P. M. 
2°55 P. M. to 3°30 P. M. 


3:30 P, M. to 3°45 P. M. 


10°50 A. M. to 11°05 A. M. 
11:05 A. M. to 11°50 A. M. 


Children are given opportunity to 
They als learn about life, though uncon- 
The school programme runs as follows :—- 


—Attendance, prayer, ete. 


—Collective physical 
games, etc. 


training, 


—Dialogue through pictures. 

—Lunch—the children have to 
wash their hands, set their 
table, eat and clean their hands 
and mouth. 


—Independent games. 


—Rest—on Wednesdy and 
Friday education for proper use 
of sense organs’ is provided. 
There is programme for music 
on Tuesday and Thursday. 


—Children are trained in putting 
on clothes properly. They 
are trained in dressing them- 
selves up. 

—Rest. 

—Class inspection. 

—Independent games. 

—Creative work such as 


drawing, clay modelling eic. and 
stories. 


—Changing the clothes, prayer 
and then going home. 


Such a time-table provides ample opportunity for the training 
of the students. It also gives them an opportunity to stay at home 
and have the touch of the family life. 
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POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) Education is child centred today. All the educational 
programmes are guided by the requirements of the child. 

(2) Education of the children must begin at the age of 2 or 
3. The age between 2 and 5 is of great importance in the life of 
child. It is this phase which is covered by nursery education. 

(3) Nursery education in its scientific form began in the 
19th century in England. Macmillan sisters made a very impor- 
tant contribution in this regard. Then Fisher Act of 1918 gave a 
new colour to nursery education. 

(4) Second World War gave further impetus to nursery 
education. 

(5) There is a new pattern of nursery education in England. 
Under this pattern half of the day of the children is spent at home 
and half is spent in school. 

(6) Growth of industries and the process of urbanisation 
brought to fore-front the requirement of nursery education. 
Researches in Psychology also contributed to this pattern of edu- 
cation. Then the two World Wars also made the people of England 
realise the importance of nursery education. 

(7) Kindergarten movement also added to this importance. 

(8) Robert Owen, a legendary figure of Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England, did poineering work in the field of nursery educa= 
tion, in 1816 he established a school. By and by this movement 
gained greater importance. 

(9) In 1862 an enactment was made which laid further stress 
oninfant education. Then the Act of 1870 and the Declaration 
of 1893 gave further impetus to nursery education in England. 

(10) In 1874 a Froebel Society was founded in England. ` 

(11) The Education Act of 1921 tried to make the attendance 
in these nursery schools compulsory. 

(12) Then the Education Act of 1944, in the real sense of the 
term, gave 4 new look to nursery education. 

(13) Now nursery education is flourishing in England on the 
basis of the provisions of this Act. 

(14) There are three types of nursery schools in England— 
(a) Nursery Schools; (b) Nursery Classes ; and (c) Nursery Infant 
Schools. In Nursery Scbools the teaching starts at 9°00 A. M. rin 
goes up to 3.45 P. M. School programme concerns various aspects 
of life. 


ae 


CHAPTER V 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Q. Describe briefly the aims and objects of primary 
education in England ? 
Or 


How is the present primary education in England 
administered and organised ? Discuss. 

The hisory of education in England shows that education has 
progressed there continuously and continually. The Education 
Act of 1944 and certain subsequent measures are nothing but a 
culmination of the process of change that has been going on there 
for all these years. Formerly, this primary education was known 
as Elementary Education. It was Hadowe Committee which first 
gave out the view that Elementary Education should be called 
Primary Education. The Act of 1944 gave a practical shape to 
this suggestion. 

Definition of Primary Education.—According to the Edu- 
cation Act of 1944, Primary Education has been defined thus :— 

‘Primary education, that is to say, full time education suit- 

able to the repuirements of junior pupils who have not 
attained the age of 10 years and 6 months, and full time 
education suitable to the requirements of junior pupils 
who have attained that age and whom it is expedient to 
educate together with junior pupils who have not attained 
that age.” 4 

Primary education, according to law, is that education which 

is imparted to the young boys and girls below 12 years of age. 


Development of Primary Education in England.—Educa- 
tion that could be called primary education did not develop in 
England before the 18th century. [In the beginning, there were 
charitable institutions that made arrangements of primary educa- 
tion. Such a situation prevailed between 1800 and 1833. This is 
called the Philanthrophic Period of Primary Education in England, 
During that period several religious institutions established certain 
primary schools and made arrangements for primary education. 

During this period there were many Dame and Parish Schools. 


But it was the Charity and Sunday Schools that played a vital 
role in the elimination of illiteracy in England. 
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These Sunday Schools had been established as early as 1803 
by Robert Rex. They did not find their activities to the spread of 
religious institutions but they also contributed towards imparting 
knowledge of 3 Rs to the students. In 1803 Sunday School Union 
established certain schools. These schools were intended for 
utilising Sunday for educating the children. 


In 1811 the National Society for Promoting the Education of ihe Poor 
and in 1814, British Foreign School Society was established. These 
societies were established with the object of imparting primary 
education to young children. 


In 1833 for the first time the State evinced interest in the primary 
education. It endowed an amount equivalent to about 20,000 
rupees for running the primary institutions. This money was 
shared by the two societies. 


In 1839 Privy Council appointed a Sub-Committee for Studying the 
Education Problems of the People of England. Sir James K. 
Shuttleworth was the first Secretary of this Committee. He, ina 
short time, made a pioneer work in the field of primary education. 


In 1853 Sir James Graham arranged for a Bill which laid down 
that the children, working in the factories, must be provided 
education compulsorily. This Bill also provided that the State 
should come out with loans for erecting and maintaining the 
schools. This Bill also laid down the composition of the managing 
committees of these schools. This Bill gave a theocratic colour to 
the whole of primary education. 


In 1861 New Castle Commission made further changes and reforms 
in the Bill. By this time people of England had come to realise 
that national life cannot progress unless education gets its proper 


_place. In 1867 a Reform Bill was passed which gave voting right: 


even to illiterates. By this time people had also come to realise 
that elementary education must be secular in character. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION TAKES 
A CONCRETE SHAPE 


1870 Act of Elementary Education (W. E. Forester’s 
Act) of Elementary Education.—The main aim of this Act was 
to provide education to the children. On the basis of this Act 
Local Education Boards were directed to open schools in the areas 
where there were insufficient schools for providing education to 
small children. 

Elementary Education between 1870 and 1900.—With the 
Act of 1870, we find that certain new types of primary schools 
had come into being. These schools were run by School Boards. 
Other than these schools there were the schools run by the private 
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bodies. In short, it may be said that there were two types of 
schools in those days :— 


(a) Elemantary Schools run by School Boards; and 
(b) Schools run by private agencies. 


The Act of 1870 did not do away with the idea of having pri- 
mary schools run by private agencies but tried to strengthen 
the scheme of primary education being run by private agencies. 
Forester himself said :— 


“We proposed to complete the present voluntary system to 
fill gaps, sparing the public money where it can be done 
without procuring as much as we can the assistance of 
the parents and the welcoming as much as we rightly can 
the co-operation and assistance of those benevolent men 
who desire to assist their neighbours.”’ 


The assistance provided by the Act of 1870 had an encourag- 
ing effect on elementary education. Within a period of a year and 
a half the churches worked with great enthusiasm and opened 
about 2885 schools. 


Restriction on Children working in Factories.—It was 
in 1870 that a legal provision was made that children of 10 to 
14 years of age should not be allowed to work in factories or other 
places. They should be made to go to school. The age for 
compulsory education was put between 5 to 12 years. In 1900 
it was raised to 14. 


In 1888 Cross Commission gave suggestions for further reforms 
in elementary education. It laid stress on competent teachers 
and also recommended that universities should establish training 
colleges for the training of the teachers. 


In 1891 Free Schooling Elementary Education act was passed. This 
gave right to the guardians to educate their children free of charge. 
School going children between the age group of 3 to 15 years were 
given a Government assistence of 10 shilling each. 


Control of the Local Authorities over Primary Educa- 
tion.—ZJn 1902 the Education Act finished the School Boards. Now 
the Local Education Authorities were given the place of Education 
Boards. For a county, ‘County Council’? was to serve as a 
Local Education Authority. Similarly County Borough Council 
was to serve as Local Education Authority for other areas. This 
Act also brought about further reforms in the field of education, 
Greater stress was laid on physical education. 


Now the curriculum of primary schools included History, 
Geography, Science, Hadicraft, gardening, etc. ‘ 
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Free and compulsory primary education.—Education 
Act of 1918, which isknown as Fisher Act, did away with the 
realisation of fees in the primary schools. Now primary education 
was made free as well as compulsory. It was made binding for 
the Local Education Authorities to start nursery schools for the 
children of 2 to 5 years of age. The age for compulsory education 
was fixed at 14. Local Education Authorities were Authorised to 
raise this age to 15. 

In 1921 Hadow Commission made further reforms in the field 
of primary education. The old elementary education system 
was re-organised. It was planned to have self-contained schoools 
for the children of 5 to 11 years of age. It was also suggested to 
establish self-contained and independent secondary schools for 
children above 11 years of age. It was recommended that the 
curriculum should be diversified. It was also made compulsory 
that the upper limit of the age for compulsory education should 
be raised to 15, 

In 1938 Spens Report laid stress on establishment of technical 
high schools. 

The recommendations of these committees could not be 
implemented as the Second World War intervened. However, 
all these recommedations were incorporated in the Act of 1944. 


Education Act of 1944 and Primary Education.—This 
Act brought about a good deal of change in the field of primary 
education. It made further advance in this field. It is from 
this Act that elementary education came to be known as primary 
education. The statement of H.C. Dent that ‘the Act (1944) 
makes possible an important and substantial an advance in educa- 
tion as this country has ever known’ is true of the Primary educa- 

tion as well. 

Aims and Objects of Primary Education in England, — 
Primary education in England aims at the following. six 
requisites— 

(a) Building of character. 
(b) Pysical development. - 
(c) Mental and Psychological development. 
(2) Awakening of readiness and desire for further studies. 
(e) Cultural education, 
(f) Spirtual education or education for self-realisation. 

At every stage of education in England, a great deal of stress 
is laid on character building. This is true of the Primary Educa- 
tion as well, Here education aims at self-discipline and the whole of the 
educational programme is organised with this objective in view. 
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Stages of Primary Education in England.—Primary educa- 
tion in England includes three stages :— 


(a) Nursery education which is meant for boys and girls up to 
the 5 years of age. Here attendance is optional. While dealing 
with the nursery education in England, we have already talked 
about it. 


(b) Infant education or infant schools are meant for children of 
5 to 7 years of age. In these schools attendance is compulsory. 


(c) Then, we have Junior Schools. They are for children 


between the age group of 7 to 11 years. Here also the attendance 
is compulsory. 


In short, primary education may be said to contain the 
infant schools and junior schools. This situation may be depicted 
with the help of the following diagram— 


Primary School 


| 
Infant School Junior School 


Infant schools have been established in England after a good 
deal of research in education. After these researches, the educa- 
tionists have come to realise that for chileren between 5 and 7 
years new infant schools should be established. In these schools 
children should be trained in proper use of their sense organs. 
Here Learning by Doing should be practised The following 
extract from the report very aptly depicts the requirement— 


«The curriculum should be thought of in terms of activity 
and experience rather than of knowledge to be required 
and facts to be stored.” 

(Report on Primary Schools) 


Education in infant School.—In Infant Schools too much 
of stress is not laid on the teaching of 3 Rs. Greater stress is laid 
on activities. According to law, the size of the class, the dimen- 
sions of the rooms and other things have been laid down. In every 
school there are about 11] to 12 rooms with an area of about 600 
to 1000 sq. ft. Thereisa hall in every school building which is 
used for assembly of all the students. 


Teacher.—In Infant Schools the teacher works only as a 
guide. He does not interfere with the work of the students. 
He trains them to talk properly, to sit properly, to eat properly 
and to do other things in a proper manner. The students are 
taught the lesson of co-operation, © They are made to sit and eat 
together. The ideas of world citizenship and universal brother- 
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hood are transformed into action, The following extract depicts 
the situation there— . 


“* ‘Infant school’ will be a place where life has all the fresh- 
ness and vividness of early childhood, and where activities 
are pursued in a spirit of lively adventure. It will have 
provided the children with many new interests, and it 
will have given them in a measure suited to their age and 
maturity both the freedom and discipline through which 
their awakening of group membership may best be deve- 
loped. Its product should be a child who in comparison 
with the child of 5, is self-possessed, responsible, indepen- 
dent and capable of devoting himself to a straightaway 
task with a remarkable intensity of purpose and a high 
record for the proper way of performing it.” 


Jnnior School.—The Junior Schools are also considered 
to be agencics for primary education. Technically speaking, they 
should be treated as agencies for post-primary education. Without 
going into the controversy, it has to be noted that those schools 
provide education to the children between the age group of 7-11 years. 
Phe education is imparted, keeping in view the interest and the 
aptitudes of the students and the children. The following extract 
depicts the picture there : 


“The Junior School receives pupils from the infant school at 
the age of 7 and sends them to some form of secondary 
at Lil?” 

In one class more than 40 students cannot be admitted. Be- 
yond that number, students cannot be admitted in a Junior Scbool. 
There is provision for playground, gymnasium, assembly hall and 
such other minimum requirements as laid down by the Ministry 
of Education. The Junior Schools have to obtain a certificate to 
the effect that they posses these minimum requirements, 


All ronnd development of the child.—Junior Schools are 
intended to bring about the all round devolopment of the child, 
They do not confine their activities to physical or mental develop- 
ment alone. They concentrate on both these types of develop- 
ment. A good deal of stress is laid on Nature Study. Thisis done 
in order to bring about the development of the instincts of curiosity 
and activity of the child. Children are provided with the opportu- 
nity to develop their power of observation and invention. Students 
are also taught about the use of their mother tongue. 

Control of the Ministry.—It is the Ministry of Education 
that controls the grant-in-aid to these schools but not the curri- 
cula and the syllabi. It has rightly been remarked— 


“The most striking characteristic of junior as of all other 
schools in Englaad is that the Ministry of Education does 


. 
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not prescribe the curriculum and course of study or me- 
thods of instruction.” 

Head of the Institution.—Headmaster or the head of the 
institution is the Chief Executive as well as Academic Officer of 
the school. He looks after the entire management. The head 
has full initiative in the matter and so he can run the institution 
according to his own likes and dislikes. The following quotation 
very rightly presents the picture— 

‘It is the head of a school who is its leader with the result 

that no two schools are alike.” 


Common Features of the Curriculum and the Method 
of Teaching.—Due to control of head and his initiative in the 
matter two schools are not similar. Every institution has its own 
individuality as that of the head. In spite oft his difference, there 
are certain common features of these schools. They are being 
enumerated below— 

(a) The sense organs of the children are trained. They 
are also trained to acquire knowledge independently. They are 
also trained to learn by doing. 


(b) Children are provided education trough Playway 
method. 

(c) An attempt is made to co-ordinate the teaching of the 
handicraft with other subjects. 

(d) Art occupies an important place in the scheme of 
education. 

(e) A good deal of stress is laid on reading and writing, 


(f) Students are also trained to acquire knowledeg of the 
mother-tongue and to use it in their day-to-day life. 


Difference between the curriculum of education for 
the girls „ane that of the boys.—There is differentiation in the 
curricula and syllabi. Girls have a separate curricula from the 
boys and the boys are made to learn History, Geography, Science, 
Music, Hygiene etc. and acquire physical training. Girls are 
taught about Domestic Science and Home Craft. Teaching aids 
and games occupy an important place in the scheme of education, 
The following extract is a proper presentation of the situation :— 


“The curriculum of the primary school is to be thought of in 
terms of activity and experience rather than of knowledge 
to be acquired and facts to stored.’? 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) Education as well as primary educaction has been pro- 
gressing in England since long. The Act of 1944 is, in fact, a 
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culmination of the process of development of education. This is 
true of primary education as well. 


.... (2) Originally it was called elementary education but now 
it is called primary education. 


3 (3) Primary education is a full-time education, which is 
imparted to boys and girls below the age of 12 years. 


_ (4) In the 18th century the primary education developed. 
Prior to that, it had not developed properly. 


(5) Religious institutions played an important part in the 
development of primary education. 


(6) During 19th century several committees and commissions 
Were appointed to report on the progress of primary education. 


(7) In 1839 a committee was appointed by the Privy Council ; 
in 1853 Sir James Graham arranged for a Bill for education to 
children working in factories; in 1861 Castle Commission made 
further changes in this direction; in 1870 the Act of Elemementary 
Education, which is known as Forester’s Act of Elementary Educa- 
tion, was passed, 


(8) Between 1870 and 1900 elementary education made 
further progress. In 1888 Cross Commission made important 
Suggestions for further reforms in elementary education. It was 
in 1891 that Free Schooling Elementary Education Act was passed. 
This Act made the elementary education free. 


(9) In 1902 the Education Act made the Local Education 
Authorities responsible for all sorts of education. Then the Fisher 
Act of 1918 finished the realisation of fees in primary schools. 


(10) In 1921 Hadow Commission made further reforms in 
the field of primary education. 


(11) In 1938 came Spens Report which laid greater stress on 
technical education. 


(12) Then the Act of 1944 gave an all round development to 
primary education. 


(13) Primary education in England is intended for building 
of character, physical and mental development and awakening 
for further studies. It also aims at imparting cultural education 
and spiritual education. 

(14) Primary education in England includes 3 stages of 
education. 

(a) Nursery education ; 
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(b) Infant education, which is imparted by infant schools ; and 


(c) Junior School education. There are junior schools that 
impart education of this standard. 


(15) There are two types of schools for primary education— 
(a) Infant Schools, and 
(b) Junior Schools. 


(16) Primary education in England is financed by the Govern= 
ment, but the Local Bodies manage it and look after it. 


(17) The head of the institution has a lot of say in the 
field of primary education. His individuality makes the school 
distinct. 


(18) Primary deucation in England is more based on playway 
method and teaching aids. An attempt is made to impart edu- 
cation according to interest and aptitudes of the children, 


CHAPTER VI 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Q. Describe briefly the plan of secondary education 
in England. 


Or 


Discuss briefly the present system of secondary educa- 
tlon in England. 


Secondary Education in England.—Act of 1944 gave a 
well-organized national pattern of education to England. 
This Act laid greater stress on secondary education. Secondary 
education after this Act expanded and progressed by leaps and 
bounds. It brought about a thorough change in the field of 
secondary education. The Butler Act of 1944 defines secondary 
education in the following words :— 


‘Secondary education, that is to say, full-time education sui- 
table to the requirements of senior pupils, other than such 
full-time education as may be provided for senior pupils 
in pursuance of a scheme made under the provisions of 
this Act relating to further education.” 


Definition of secondary education according to Act of 
1948.—The Act of 1948 provided further improvement to the 
definition furnished by the Act of 1944. This Act added the 
following words to the previous definition :— 


“and full-time education suitable to the requirements of.. 
junior pupils who have attained the age of 10 years and 
6 months and who itis expedient to take together with 
senior pupils.” 


Secondary education in England in historical retros- 
pect.—Secondary education in England is as old as primary 
education, This education continued to change with the socio- 
economic changes in England. In 1926, Hadow Committee 
Report classified the school-going children into two groups. One 
consisted of children between 5 to 11 years of age and other group 
consisted of the children between 77 years of age and 15 years of age. 
It was intended to send the children of the age group of 5-11 for 
elementary education and the children of the age group of 11-15 
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for secondary education.’ In order to bring about the intellectual 
development of the children, three types of schools came into 
being :— 

(1) Secondary Grammer Schools\—These schools were already 
present. 

(2) Secondary Modern Schools.—They were established as a result 
of the recommendations of Hadow Committee, and 

(3) Secondary Tdchinical Schools.—These schools were later on 
converted into Technical High Schools in 1936 as a result of 
Spins Committee Report on Technical Education. 


It means that prior éo the Act of 1944, there was Tripartite System 
of Secondary Education. 


It was this Tripartite System of Education that formed the back- 
bone of secondary education in England. Later on the Act of 
1944 and subsquent Acts changed these schools according to the 
requirements of England. 


Provisions for secondary education. —According to Act of 
1944, secondary education started at the age of 11 plus, but the 
subsquent Act of 1948 reduced this maximum limit and- brought 
to 10 years and 6 months. Now in England the age for secondary 
education starts at 104 years or 11 years and goes upto 18 years. 


Beginning of secondary education in England.—In England 
secondary education began as early as 17th or 18th century. Up to 
19thjcentury there were Public Schools in England. It was these 
Public Schools and Grammar Schools that looked after the secon- 
dary education. It was the 20th century that saw scientific and 
psychological growth of secondary education in England. 


Public Schools Commission of 1861-1864.—In England 
there were nine great Public Schools. This Commission made an 
enquiry into the working of these Public Schools, 


School Enquiry Commission 1864-1868—This commission 
chose the secondary education for its enquiry and study. 


Bryce Commission on Education (1894-1995).—It was this 
Commission which was entrusted with the task of laying down the 
principles on which the secondary education could be run and 
managed in England. In factitis the recommendations of this 
‘Commission that formed the basis of the secondary education in 
the 20th century. It gave phillip and encouragement to the 
secondary education in England. 


Chief recommendations of the Bryce Commission.— 
Brye Commission put forward certain very important recommen- 
dations. These recommendations are given below in outline :— 
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(1) The Commission recommended that in view of the change 
in socio-economic conditions, a changed should be brought about 
in the curriculum and syllabus. : 


(2) It put forward a recommendation that an Education 
Board should be set up to provide guidance to the schools and 
institutions. 


(3) It also recommended that good number of Inspectors 
should be appointed to see that education policies were being car- 
ried out properly and accurately, 


(4) The most important recommendation of this Commis- 
sion was that in the Central Cabinet a separate Ministry of 
Education should be established under the charge of a full-fledged 
Cabinet Minister. The Minister should be responsible to the 
Parliament. 


(5) In order to improve the conditions of the teachers the 
Commission recommended that the services of the teachers should 
be made permanent. 


(6) It also recommended that greater stress should be laid 


op technical and vocational education asit was the need of the 
our, 


Establishment of ‘Education Control Board’ and Education 
Consultative Committee. 


In view of the recommendations of Bryce Commission, Educa- 
tion Control Board or ‘Central Education Board’ and Consultative 
Committee for Education were established. The appoinment of 
these Committees, reformed the conditions of secondary education 
in England to a very great extent. In the field of technical edu- 
cation no progress worth mentioning could be achieved. Asa 
result of this, in 1902, Educational Code was framed. 


Development of Technical Education and Secondary 
Education.—In order to meet the national requirements, provje 
sion was made for technical education along with secondary edu- 
cation. County Councils and County Borough Councils as well 
as Provincial Councils were entrusted with the task of running the 
technical education. They had to carry out the programme of 
technical education in accordance with the recommendations and 
instructions of the Central Education Board and Education Consultative 
Committee. It was these Councils that presented plans for the deve- 
lopment of technical education. In short, it was these Councils 
that were given the sole responsibility for technical education. 


Efforts to bring about uniformity in the Ren ish 
secondary education in England.—Up to 1904, secondary edu 
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‘tion in England had not assumed a uniform pattern and shape. 
It was necessary to bring about uniformity in the standards of 
secondary education. Each secondary school had its own curri- 
culum and syllabus. Greater stress was laid on classical languages. 
Very little realisation was made of the needs of scientific and tech- 
nical subjects and their study. 


Actions of Education Board in 1904.—Education Board had 
under it endowment institutions and institutions run by Local 
Educational Authorities. Education Board decided that for all 
these schools the maximum age shall be 16. Secondary education 
was given a duration of four years. Number of subjects who also 
determined and laid down. Curriculum and syllabus were also 
changed and reoriented as to meet the new requirements. Curri- 
culum included teaching of English language and literature, Geography, 
History, Mathematics, Geometry, Science, Arts, etc. It was also made 
compulsory to study another language along with English. 


A good deal of stress was laid on physical education. In fact it 
was realised that mental development was not all in all. There was 
need for the physical development of the students. 


Method of teaching was also changed. Dalton plan and project 
methods were owned by the new secondary schools. In order to 
make the teaching interesting and efficient, certain aids were 
brought into use. These aids included epidiascope, Gramophones 
Radio etc. 

Asa result of the First World War England suffered an eco- 
nomic slum. Due to deterioration of economic conditions, certain 

Jans in secondary education were given up but certain important 
education pregrammes continued to progress. 


Labour Government of 1924 and changes in the pattern 
of secondary education.—In 1924 Labour Party came to power 
in England. By this time people had realised that education was 
necessary for the proper development of the society. It was now 
also realised that secondary education is not independent in itself. 
It isa projection and development of primary education. There 
is difference between the requirements of primary education and 
secondary education no doubt, but both these educations have to 
be managed properly. Dr. Towney was the chief exponent of the 
exact relationship between the primary and the secondary educa- 
tion. His views directed the education of the public as well as 


the Government. 


Hadow Report on Education.—As a result of the views of 
Dr. Towney a Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir W. H. 
Hadow was appointed in order to enquire into the requirements 
of education for infants. This Commission submitted its report in 
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1926, This report is known as Hadow Report. Given below is an 
outline of its recommendations ;— 


(1) The Commission suggested that elementary education 
should be re-named as primary education. 


(2) The Commission further suggested that the primary and 
the secondary education should be divided into three stages :— 


The First stage should be called primary education and the 


maximum age limit for the boys at this stage of education should 
be fixed at 11 years. 


After this statge of education, the secondary education should 
begin. Secondary education may be sub-divided into two 
categories, Pre-secondary education or junior school education and secondary 
edncation. The whole of this education should be called secondary 
education. It was also recommended that the students at the age 


of 12 must be admitted in one secondary school or the other of 
their choice, 


The Commission recommended that the maximum age limlt 
for finishing the secondary education should be laid at 15. 


This Report laid a good deal of stress on the physical, intel- 
lectual and material development of the society through children. 
In fact the Commission had been appointed to go into the organi- 
Sation of the schools, the curriculum and the objectives of the 
teaching. This Commission gave recommendations of far-reach- 
ing consequences. It was for the first time that this Commission 
Suggested that proper stress should be laid on the teaching of art, 
music and handicrafts. It also. recommended that History, 
Archaeology and Literature should find respectable place in the 
programme of education. 


Education Act of 1936.—After Hadow Report the second 
land-mark in the history of English education is the Education 
Act of 1936, In fact this Act was intended to solve the shortage 
of buildings in the field of secondary education. Through this 
Act the Government aided schools were authorized to spend, to 
the extent of 75%.of the Government grant-in-aid on the cons- 
truction of buildings.. Although this facility was given to 519 
institutions in all, but only 37 institutions could really be benefited. 


This Act also raised the school leaving age by one year and 
fixed it at 15. 


The effects of the World War were to be seen at all aspects ot 
the society in England. Only educational programmes aes d 
bring about rapid reconstruction of the society. During the per: ma 
between 1914 and 1938, we find that several programmes were 


a a a e 
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undertaken in order to bring about rapid progress in the field of 
education. 


Spens Report on Education—1938.—In 1939 a White Paper 
was published on education. This White Paper was based on 
the survey conducted by Education Board in the public schools of 
England. This Report laid stress on the following :— 


(a) Greater stress should be laid on practical education. It 
was in fact the need of the society. 


(4) Up to this moment great imortance was attached to Grams 
mar Schools. Now it was recommended that greater 
stress should be laid on technical education. In fact it 
was also the need of the hour and also necessary for the 
progress of the society. It was also recommended to provi- 
ded for three year’s course in Junior Schools. This course 
was intended for technical education. It was also recom- 
mended that these schools may be raised to Higher Tech- 
ical Schools. 

(c) It was recommended to establish Multilateral Schoois. 
These schools were inteeded to provide an uniform educa- 
tion with diversified curriculum to the young boys and 
girls of the country. 


(d) Further subjects were added to the curriculum. This 
was done in order to make the curriculum useful and 
intereresting. Sucha step was not intended to enhance 
the number of subjects of State. This was intended only 
to provide the students with the opportunity to study the 
subjects of their choice. 

(e) The Committee also recommended that age for Junior 
classes should be fixed at 13. 


Norwood Commission of 1941.—Second World War rava- 
ged England toavery great extent. On the other hand it also 
proved the metal of English people. It came to be realised that 
education can play a very vital role in life. Second World War 
provided this point to the hilt. In view of this realisation and the 
recommendations of Spens Committee Report, a Committee was 
appointed under the Chairmanship of Sir Cyril Norwood. | This 
Commission put forward certain recommendations before the Edu- 
cation Board. These recommendations were intended to do away 
with the shortcomings of the Spens Committee Report and to make 
secondary education better organised and more scientfic. Given 
below is an outline of the recommedations of Norwood Commis- 
sion :— TEE 
(1) Children -after primary education must be admitted, 
either in some primary school, some technical school, or some 
modern secondary school. In fact children must find place for 
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further education according to their aptitudes and likings. 


(2) It was recommended that age for admission in a secondary 
school should be laid at 13. 


(3) It was also recommended that Lower Schools should be 
established for the childern between 11 and 13 years of age. In 
these schools there should be a uniformity of the standards of 
education as well as curriculum. 


_ It was also suggested that the teacher should provide proper 
guidance to the studentsso that they may go in for secondary 
education of their choice. 


__ (4) It was also recommended to have an aptitude and intel- 
ligence test and encourage the students to go in for secondary 
education, according to the results of these tests. It was also 
Suggested that due regard should be paid to the wishes of the 
guardians while providing students with higher education. 

The most important recommendntions of this Commission 
deal with the Examination system and the rules regulating admis- 
sion to Universities. In this regard it made recommendations of 
far-reaching consequences. 


(5) This Commission also made certain recommendations in 
regard to financial assistence to the students, such as Scholar- 
ship etc. 

(6) In short, recommendations of this Committee, helped 
to change the face of the secondary education to a very great 
extent. 


Education Act of 1944 and Secondary Education.—This 
Act is more or less a consummation of the progress of the 
secondary education in England. It has givena very clearcut 
and organised shape to the secondary education of England. 
Given below is an outlina of the salient recommendations of this 
Act :— 

(1) Secondary education should be the responsibility of the 
State and children above the age of 11 must be provided with 
secondary education. As a result of this recommendation Govern- 
ment took over the entire expenditure on this item. 


(2) Prior to this Act primary education and sacondary educa- 
tion were managed together, but now they are managed separa- 
tely. 


(3) An addition was made in the rights and obligations of 
Education Authorities. These Education Authorities were mace 
perfectly responsible for primary, secondary and higher education 
within the the area under their jurisdiction. 
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(4) Age for admission in a secondary school was laid at 15. 
It was also suggested that in certain cases, as and when required, 
this may be raised by a year. 


(5) The powers of the Education Minister were raised. It 
was made binding on the school to observe the rules and regula- 
tions framed by the Ministry of Education; only then a school 
could be recognized. 

These rules and regulations dealt with the equipment, econo- 
mic conditions, method of teaching, qualifications and conditions 
of service of the teachers, etc. 


(6) Even those institutidns that had endowments, were asked 
to observe certain rules and regulations farmed by the Ministry of 
Education. 

Secondary Education Today 


Since the Act of 1944, education in England has been progres- 
sing on scientific lines. Certain amendments to this Act were effec- 
ted 1946 and then in 1948. These amendments were intended to 
make education more effective and well-organised, 


Secondary education has two sectors in England :— 


(1) Government sector or Public sector of secondary educa- 
tion; and i 

(2) Private or voluntary sector of secondary education. In 
fact all the institutions that or run, aided or controlled by the 
Government, are included in the Government managed secondary 
education. On the other hand, all such institutions and schools 
that are run and managed by private agencies, are included in 
the private sector of secondary education. 


Secondary Schools in England.—Secondary schools in 
England may be classified under the following three categories :— 
(1) County Secondary Schools; 
(2) Voluntary Secondary Schools; and 
(3) Independent Secondary Schools such as Public Schools, 


This classification is on the basis of the administration and 
control. 

County Seconeary Schools.—These schools are run b 
Local Educational Authorities. Since 1944 these Schools ze 
known as Regional Secondary Schools. They are undenomina- 
tional in character. The running of the institutions, the appoint- 
ment of their teachers, their promotion, dismissal ete, are control- 
led by Local Educational Authorities in regard to these institu- 
tions. 
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Voluntary Secondary Schools.—These Schools are free 
from the control of the Government. They are run by certain 
private bodies such as Churches eic. Since 1944, they are cate- 
gorised into the following three classes :— 


(a) Controlled Secondary Schools ; 
(b) Aided Secondary Schools; and 
{c) Local Agreement Schools. 


(a) Controlled Secondary Schools.—These are those that are 
completely under the control of the Local Education Authorities. 
These Schools were taken over by the Local Education Authorities 
because they were not even able to bear 50% of the total expen- 
diture. Such institutions are run and governed by a Managing 
Committee whose two-thirds members are appointed by the Officers 
of the Local Education Authorities. These Schools had provision 
for giving religious instructions for two periods a week. 


(b) Government aided Secondary Sehools.—Such Schools 
that were able to bear 50% of the total expenditure but were not 
able to bear the total expenditure, came to be classed under this 
category. Fifty per cent of the expenditure of these Schools is 
given by the Government as grant-in-aid. These Schools do not 
depend upon the Officers of the Local Education Authorities for 
the appointment of teachers and their control. Only one-third 


of the total strength of the teachers is appointed by the officers of 
‘the Local Authorities in these Schools. 


(c) Local Agreement Schools.—At the time of 1944 there 
were certain institutions that could bear their entire expenditure. 
They were also free in their internal administration. In order to 
have proper standard in these Schools, Local Education Autho- 
rities entered into a special arrangement with these Schools, Since 
then these Schools are running efficiently as before. 


In regard to Voluntary Schools certain rules and regulations 
are framed by the Education Minister. These Voluntary Schools 
have to observe those rules and regulations. 


Independent Secondary Schools.—These independent 
secondary schools are outside the control of the State. These 
schools have their own qualities and characteristics. 


Different types of secondary schools in England 


Secondary education today begins more or less at 13. It is 
at this stage that the aptitudes and interests of the child a 
discernible, In order to meet the requirements of the aptitu e 
and interests, secondary schools of different types are organiseç 
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and have been organised. In England we have the following 
three important types of secondary schools :— 


(a) Grammar Schools ; 
(b) Modern Secondary Schools ; and 
(c) Technical Schools. 


Classification of secondary schools on the bssis of 
eurriculum, courses and administration.—The three types 
enumerated above do not meet the entire requirement of second- 
ary education of England. These schools are also not able to 
copy with the growing need of the students, In order to meet the 
growing requirements certain other types of schools have also come 
into existence. They are of the following types :— 


(1) Comprehensive Schools : 
(2) Bi-lateral Schools ; 

(3) Multi-laterat Schools ; and 
(4) Common Schools. 


(a) Grammar Schools or Separate Grammar Schools.— 
These institutions are meant for the students who want to go in 
for University education, There is a course of six years where 
good deal of stress is laid on classical and modern languages, 
Mathematics, Science, ete. Other than these subjects Literature, 
Geography, History, Art, etc. are also taught. Teaching of a 
foreign language is more or less compulsory. 


These institutions have a rich programme of co-curricular 
activities. There isa varied programme of physical exercises, 
games, music, etc. 


For girls Home Science is a compulsory subject, 


: Generally those students who have Higher Intelligence 
Quotient, find admission in these schools. Since the Act of 1944 
these Grammar Schools have also started preparing students for 
vocational and technical line. This arrangement has been made 
in order to fix up those students who are not able to go in for 
higher education in life. 


(b) Modern Schools.—These schools meet the requirements 
of the majority of the students, anxious to secure secondary educa- 
tion. Here there is diversified curriculum. Intelligent, dull and 
average students are provided with education and training suited 
to their interests “and aptitudes. Curriculum is so designed that 
students of all categories may find place. A good deal of attention 
is paid towards physical, intellectual as well as emotional develop- 
ment of the children. English, Mathematics, History, Geography 
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and Science is taught in each and every modern school. Along 
with these subjects, Domestic Art, Music, Crafts, Gardening 
Animal Husbandry, etc. are also taught. 


In the lower classes of these modern schools, Playway Method 
of education is employed. Students are also trained in some 
occupation or craft. This is done in order to enable the students 
to become self-dependent. 


The teacher here acts as a friend, philosopher and guide. 
He does not dominate the students. He helps the students as and 
when required. His job is to inculcate thirst for learning in the 
students. 


(c) Technical Schools.—Technical Schools are meant for 
those students who want to go in for technical education. Here 
the entire education is based on certain trades and vocations. 
Every students has to go in for one particular trade or vocation. 
Along with that trade he has to study Literature, Art, History, 
Music, Moral Instructions, physical exercises, etc. There is a 
course for four to five years. Generally students at the age of 15 
or 16 leave these schools. 


In these schools there is provision for the teaching of Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Agriculture, Mining, etc. 


__ Different types of Technical Schools.—These are the follow- 
ing types of institutions that impart technica] education to the 
students in England. They are described below in outline :— 


(1) Colleges for further education.—These institutions are termed 
as Technical Colleges, Local Colleges or Institutes for Technical 
Education. They are maintained either by Local Education 
Authorities or by Private Agencies. Most of these institutions are 
housed in their own buildings. Buildings are spacious enough as 
to accommodate a large number of students. 


(2) Junior Secondary Technical Schools.—Up to 1944, these 
schools provided technical education for the children between 
11 to 14 years of age. Since 1944 certain other’ subjects are also 
taught over here. They were established as early as 1905. Now 
in these schools Language, Mathematics, Social Studies etc., are 
also taught, Course here runs for two to three years. After com- 
pleting the education in these schools, the students go over to 
secondary technical schools. 


. Some of these technical schools have also Nautical Depart- 
ments, where students between the age of 14 and 17 are traine 
to become good navigators. Since 1944, the course of these 
schools has been extended to five years. There is also arrange- 
ment for specialization for certain extraordinary students. There 
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is,also provision for teaching of Engineering, Handicrafts, Agricul- 
ture, Industry, Mining, etc. 


(3) Evening Institutes of Technical Education.—These Institutes 
are mainly meant for adults and grown-up people. They are 
intended to provide education and trainging in technical subjects 
but certain other subjects are taught over here. 


(4) Technical Day Classes.—These classes were established in 
order to provide greater efficiency to the people already engaged 
in certain trades. These classes are held within a specified period 
in the day. For this period the workers are allowed leave from 
thair places of work ana they come to these classes to acquire 
education and increase their efficiency. 


(5) Art School and Classes.—Generally these schools are run 
in the evening. Their man job is to provide education in Arts 
and Crafts. There are long terms as well as short term courses. 


There are about 10,000 technical schools in England and 
about 15 lakhs of students secure technical education in them. 
These schools are run out of Government grant-in-aid as well as 
money received by way of fees as well as taxes ete. Certain 
residential institutions have endowments attached to them. About 
50% of the students are given concessions and so they are providad 
with opportunities to pursue their education in an unhampered 
manner. 


(1) Comprehensive Schools.—In these schools only a part 
of the secondary education is provided. Only 2% of the secon- 
dary school-going students of England study in these schools. In 
these Comprehensive Schools an attampt ls made to provide the 
education of the Grammer Schools, Modern Secondary Schools 
and Technical Schools, all at one place. In these Schools there 
about 1,000 to 2,500 students. There are about 100 teachers 
as well. Some of these teachers have specialized in their subjects. 
There is a long list of the elective subjects and the students are 
free to choose subjects of their choice. Here a good number of 
classical languages are taught. | Other than these classical 
languages different branches of science are also taught. Certain 
commercial and industrial subjects are also taught over here. The 
stunents are free to get themselves transferred from one course to 


the other. 

In these schools there are certain students who were prepared 
for Univeisity education while there are other students who are 
dull and have to go a long way. 


Criticism.—The strongest argument against these schools is 
, that they are unwieldy. Students also take a long time to cover 
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their course. Educationists and administrators of England have 
tried to meet this argument by classifying the students in different 
grades at the time of the admission. Students of different variety 
are divided into different grades. There are about 400 students 
in each group. 

The whole of the school is divided into different Houses. 
There is a House Master who laoks after the working of the whole 
House. Other than the House Master there is a Year Master or 
a Farm Master. All these persons try to help the students to 
pursue their course and education. 


(2) Bilateral Schools.—In these schools there is provision for 
only two types of education that is provided in two types of schools. 


Since only education of two varieties is provided here, they are 
called Bilateral Schools. 


(3) Multilateral Schools.—In these Multilateral Schools an 
attempt is made to provide secondary education of different vorie= 
ties that is provided in secondary schools of different nature. 


_(4) Common Schools.—These Common Schools are only 
ordinary schools that may be termed as Modern Secondary Schools. 
They have nothing special about them. 


Examination System in Secondary Schools of England 


Examination System started in England as early as 1874 
when the Examination Committees of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities decided to conduct examinations. In fact this 
examination was intended to test the ability of the students. 
Generally students of the age of 18 took part in these examina- 
tions. Since 1884 a lower category of examination was also started. 


In pan examination students of 15 to 16 years of age took 
part. 


Tt was in 1905 that the School Leaving Examination was started. 


Tn London University examination was provided for, at the time 
of the admission. 


In 1911, the Foint Examination Committee came out with certain 
recommendations for doing away with the defects of the Exami- 
Nation System. It suggested that the number of examinations 
should be reduced and there should be two Examination. First 
Examination should include the students upto the age of 16 and the 
second school examination should include the students of the age of 

The students should be asked to take examination in certain 
general subjects as well. 


In 1917, Secondary Schools Examination Board was set up. This 
was an attempt to bring about uniformity in the pattern of exami- 
nation in the whole of the country. 
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In 1918, the students: of the Government aided schools were 


. deprived of the right to appear at the lower examination. 


In 1920, an examination for scholarships was also introduced. 
England gave 178 scholarships and Wales 22. 


In 1943, Norwood Commission gave its recommegdations for 
batterment of the examtnation system. Then in 1945, public views 
were again invited and examination system in secondary schools 
today is conducted on very scientific lines in England. 

Since 1951, there is only one Certificate Examination in England. 
A new examination Board has been set up. This consists of the 
representatives of the Universities, Local Education Authorities 
and teachers. There are several optional subjects in examinations. 
Students below the age of 16 are not allowed to appear at these 
examinations. 

There are also examinations at the time of admission to certain 
schools. This examination has also been modified so as to become 
quite scientific. 

POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) The Butler Act of 1944 has made a thorough change in 
the secondary education of England. In fact secondary educa- 
tion in England is a full-time education suitable for the students 
of that age. Itstarts at the age of 10 years and 6 months or 11 
years and goes up to 18 years. 


(2) Secondary education started in England as early as 17th 
century Or 18th century. Since then it has been undergoing 
improvements and changes. 


(3) First of all in 1861-1864 Public School Commission brought 
about a change init. Then in 1864-1868 School Enquiry Commission 
was set up. Then came Bryce Commission (1894 & 1895). 


(4) Bryce Commission recommeaded a change in the curri- 
culum and appointment of the Inspectors in order to supervise 
the execution of the educational programmes. It was this 
Commision which recommendcd a separate Ministry for Educa- 
tion. 

5) Asa result of Bryce Education Commission, Education 
Control Board and Education Censultative Committee were esta- 
blished. 

(6) Along with secondary education, provision was also made 
for technical education. 


(7) In 1904 an attempt was made through the actions of the 
Education Board to bring about a uniformity in the pattern of 
secondary education in England. 
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(8) As a result of change in the Party Government in England 
in 1924 several charges in the field of education were also affected. 
Views of famous educationists, Dr. Towney, came to be incorpor- 
ated in education. 


(9) In 1926 Hadow Committee Report came to be punished. 

It recommended that the name of the elementary education 
should be changed to secondary education. It also recmmended 
the division of the whole secondary education into three 
stages :— 

(a) Primary Educati6bn, 

(6) Junior Education, and 

(c) Secondary Education. 


It laid the minimum age for secondary education at 15. 


(10) This Report, laid a good deal of stress at physical, 
intellectual and material development of the society through 
education. 


_ (11) The Education Act of 1936 is an important Jand-mark 
in the history of secondary education in England. This Act was 


very much inspired by the recommendations of the Hadow 
Committee. 


, (12) Then the Spens Report on Education came in 1939. 
This Report laid greater stress on practical education. It also 
Suggested establishment of Multilateral Schools. 


(13) Then came Norwood Commission in 1943. It was in 
the recommendation of this Commission that it was realised that 
education can play a vital role in the development of the society. 


(14) Then came Education Act of 1944 which has since then 
gone subsequent changes. This Act has not only raised the 
Powers of the Ministers but has also changed the face of the 
Secondary education. 


. (15) Secondary education today is being run on scientific 
lines. There are County Secondary Schools, Voluntary Secondary 
Schools and Independent Secondary Schools. 


(16) In fact now primary education, secondary education as 
Well as University education is the responsibility of the Local 
Education Authorities. 


.___ (17) Voluntary Secondary Schools may also be categorised 
into three categories :— 

(i) Controlled Secondary Schools, 

(ii) Aided Secondary Schools, and 
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(iii) Local Agreement Schools like Public Schools. 
(18) In fact there are the following types of Secondary 
schools in England :— 
(i) Grammar Secondary Schools, 
(ii) Modern Secondary Schools, 
(iii) Secondary Technical Schools, 
(iv) Comprehensive Schools, 
(v) Bilateral Schools, 
(vi) Multilateral Schools, and 
(vii) Common Schools. 


In fact it is the Common Schools that meet the requirements 
of secondary education in England. 


(19) There is a good deal of provision for technical education 
in England. There are various types of institutions for imparting 
technical education. These institutions may be classed under the 


following heads :— 

(a) Colleges for further education, 

(b) Junior Secondary Technical Schools, 

(c) Evening Institutes of Technical Education, 

(d) Technical Day Classes, and 

(e) Art Schools and Classes. 

(20) Comprehensive Schools provided different types of 
courses in one school. 


(21) Today Examination System in these secondary schools 
is being run on quite scientific lines. Since the introduction of this 
Examination System it has undergone several changes. 


CHAPTER VII 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
(UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND) 


ee, ee 


- What is the agreement and organisation of 
higher education in England? Describe briefly. 


Or 


Discuss briefly, the organisation, working and salient 
features of University education in England. 


“Strictly speaking, it could, we suppose, be argued that Uni- 
versity education is to be conceived as part of further 
education, since the Education Act uses further education 
asan embracing term beyond the school stage. It has, 
however, to be noted that the Education Act, while di- 
rectly concerned with University education in the sense 
that there is a clear duty placed on Local Education 
Authorities to enable appropriate students to proceed to 
Universities, does not and cannot deal with the provision 
of University education.” 

“This is for the very good reason that Ministry of Education 
have no direct relationship with the Universities in Eng- 
land and Wales. As we explained earlier, each University 
in this country is a self-governing body - established under 
Charter. Government-aid has been increasingly afforded 
to the Universities in the recent years but the instrument 
used for that purpose is a body wholly independent of the 
Ministry of Education, namely the University Grants 
Committee.’”? 


Organisation of University Education in England.—Like 
primary and secondary education, University education is very 
nicely organised in England. In olden days, Grammar Schools 
and Public Schools used to prepare students for University educa- 
tion. Evenin those days Universities were autonomous bodies, 
governed by the representatives of the teachers and other edu- 
cationists, In fact England has very rich tradition of higher edu- 
cation. This tradition has influenced other countries of the 
world as well. The idea of autonomy is a gift of the University 
Education of England. 
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Education Act of 1944 and University Education 


Education Act of 1944 has not materially affected the 
University Education in the sense that it has not disturbed its 
autonomy. Universities are stil autonomous bodies who lay 
down their courses, conduct their teaching and give out 
diplomas and degrees. The only change that has been made is 
that now Local Education Authorities have been made responsible 
for making agreements for higher education. 


Pattern of Univarsity Education in England.—Till 19th 
century, University education was not very popular in England. 
In fact it was limited to a particular class of the people of the 
society. University education was pretty costly and so everybody 
could not afford it. Towards the end of 19th century only 1/11th 
of the total population of England went in for higher education. 
Development of science and technology has added a lot to the 
field of higher education. Since World War II University educa- 
tion has become pretty popalar, 


In the whole of the British Isles there are 18 Universities. 
Out of these 18 Universities, 12 are situated in England, 4 in 
Scotland, one in Wales and one in Ireland. 


Oxford and Cambridge.—Oxford and Cambridge are the two 
oldest institutions of higher education in England. In the begining 
of the 19th century there were only two Universities in Britise Isles 
and they were the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. In 1832 
Durham University was established and in 1836, London Univer- 
sity was established. Other Universities came into being towards 
the end of 19th century and 20th century. 


Formerly most of these Universities were run as Colleges. In 
this regard there is a good deal of similarity between the develop- 
ment of Universities in America and England. In America colleges, 
later on, grew into Universities. 


Universities in England.—England has a tradition of Resi- 
dential-cum-Unitary Teaching Universities. In the begining, 
educationists of England thought that proper higher education 
could be imparted only though the Rssidential Teaching Universi- 
ties. Later on, they came to realise that it was needed to have 
certain affiliating colleges as well. This gave birth to Federal Uni- 
versities. Later on certain affiliating Universities also came into 
being. Now it may be said that in England we have almost all 


types of Universities. 
Higher education of England has a special feature about it. 


Although Oxford and Cambridge Universities are the oldest 
Univerities of the world, but the higher education in England 
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developed only in the 20th century, It means that the need for 
higher education was properly realised only in the 20th century. 


Administrative set-up.—As already stated, Universities of 
England are autonomous bodies. They have their own adminis- 
trative machinery. No doubt they get money from the State 
through University Grants Committee, but in their internal admi- 
nistration there is very little interference from the State Govern- 
ment. There are two bodies that run the administration of these 
Universities-(a) Senate House, and (b) Executive Council or Governing 
Council. This is also known as Governing Court. 


The traditions of higher education in England are so rich 
that people from foreign countries come to study here. They 
come to study not only liberal arts and scientific subjects, but 
also technical subjects, medical sciences etc. 


Universities and the Government 


As already stated, Universities are independent bodies. They 
are not guided by the State Goveonments. This is true of technical 
guidance as well as practical guidance. In India sometimes we 
envy this position. Here, specially in the State Universities, we 
find that there is a growing tendency to control and guide the 
affairs of the Universities. State Governments also come out 
with Laws and Acts and control the working of the Universities, 
In England it is not so. 


General Establishment, Administration and Manage- 
ment.—It is the Senate House that plays a vital role in the admi- 
nistration of the Universities. It lays down the policies and pro- 
grammes and Governing Council or Governing Court carries out 
its directions. It Is the Senate that lays down programmes in regard 
to teaching, curriculum, syllabi, ete. Teachers have a fairly large 
representation on this body. They are Supposed to be experts 
of the subjects and they tender their advice and counsel. 


Members of the Governing Council are responsible for admi- 
nistration and Management of the universities. They are there 
to carry out the provisions of the Charter under which Universi- 
ties were estahlished. 

Government has a power to issue a Charter or cause an 
inspection, but this power is exercised only when there is a good 
deal of maladministration in the Universities: Education 
Ministry may exercise such a control but it rarely does. This 
is a very happy positions which is very conducive for the progress 
and development of higher education in a democratic set-up. 


Financial Administration or Economic Control.—Univer- 
sities are automous no doubt but they do get a major share of 
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their expenditure by way of grant-in-aid from the Government 
or Local Education Authorities. There isa University Grants Com- 
mittee. which determines the grant-in-aid to be given to different 
Universities. Most of the members of this Committee are from 
the public and they are under no influence or obligation of the 
Ministry of Education. There is a representative of tne Ministry of 
Education as well. The members of this Committee are appointed 
by the Government. This is the only influence that the Govern- 
ment can exercise on its members, but in a country like England, 
such a thing is only nominal. There are representatives of diffe- 
rent Universities as well. It is this Committee that considers the 
proposals for grant-in-aid to different Universities, according to 
requirements and also gives its advice to the Government. Even 
this Committee has very little control over the Universities, al- 
though it has power to accept or reject a propesal for giving 
grant-in-aid to a particular Universiity. 


Sourees of income of the Universities.—Universities have 
other sources of income as well. They are :— 


(a) Educational fees, 
(b) Income out of endowments, 


(c) Donations, and 
(d) Regular contaributions. 


The University is free to plan expenditure of all the resources. 
It is the Governing Council that plans the expnditure and 
carries it out accordingly. In this regard also there is no inter- 
ference. Almost half of the income of the Universities is received 
by way of grant-in-aid from the University Grants Committee. 
Every day this figure is going up. This is in fact the result of 
economic condition of the country. Day-by-day philanthropists, 
who used to donate and contribute for higher education, are 
diminishing in number and so the Government have to replace 
them and come to the rescue of the Universities. 


Teaching.—In regard to teaching, different Universities have 
different modes. In Camberiege and Oxford there is Tutorial System. 
This system provides an opportunity to the students and the 
teachers to come in closer contact. Generally teaching is carried 
out through Lecture Method. Once ina week students have to 
attend the tutorials. These tutorials provide them with an opper- 
tunity to revise their lesson and to develop the interest in research. ` 


Tutariols and their importance.—Tutorials occupy 
an important place in the scheme of teaching at the Univer- 
sity level in England. In these classes the teacher has 
to play a very important and responsible role. He actsasa 


guide. He does not confine his task to lecturing only. Here he 
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tries to remove the difficulties of the students and make them 
really interested in the subjects. 


Science students and practical.—Tutorial system is confi- 
ned to the students of Arts only. For science students there is 
arrangemens for practical work. This practical work is carried 
out in Science Laboratory. There is a Demonstrator who acts as 
a guide for the students in the Laboratory. 


Tutorial work and Post-graduate students.—For students 
of the post-graduate classes there is some modification in regard to 
tutorial work, There is a Supervisor for a group of students. He 


acts asa guide for these students and makes them interested in 
deeper studies and research. 


Tutorial system is gaining greater importance in England 
today. Itisin facta complimentary part of the Lecture system. 
In fact it has proved more effective than the Lecture Method. 
It not only enables the students to come in closer contact with 
their teachers but also helps them to remove their difficulties and 
pursue their studies unhampered. 


Curricula and Syllabi.—There are two types of first degree 
courses in English Universities, one is B. A. and the other one is 
B.A, (Hons). This course generally runs for three years. For 
the students of B. A. (Hons) it is compulsory to acquire special 
ability in the subject in which the students offer Honours. In 
England Honours curse is more popular as compared to Scotland. 
In England almost 60% of the students go in Honours course. 
This Honours course is permissible both in Arts as well as Science. 
The percentage of the students offering Honours course is lesser in 
Science as compared to Arts. 


Today an attempt is being made to co-relate the Honours 


courses with the work in life. This has given greater utility to 
the Honours courses. 


For B A. course there is facility for different subjects, classi- 
cal languages, English language and literature, modern languages, 
History, Economics, Mathematics, Sociology, etc., are the popular 
subjects. Different Universities have different courses for these 
subjecis. This is true of Honours courses as well. A wide chor 
is provided in regard to subjects for B. A. as well as B. A. (Hons 
courses. 


Examination and Degrees.—Different Universitiee have 
their different standards of examination. Examination Commit- 
tees of the Untversities lay down the procedure of examinations. 
Different Universities have their different arrangements. When 
the students have come out successful at the examination, they are 
entitled to a Degree or Diploma. 


E g 
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The members of the examination Committee are generally 
the teachers of the Universities. There are external Examiners as 
well. These external Examiners are the teachers of other Univer- 
sities. Eminent persons iv the field of education may also be 
associated with the task of examination in the Universities. In 
short, an attempt is made to maintain a higher standard in regard 
to examination as well. 

Post-graduate Teaching.—There is arrangement for post- 

raduate teaching as well as research in almost all the Universities 
of England. Before the First World War, mostly people finished 
their education after B. A. or B. A. (Hons). But since 1920, 
arrangement has been made for post-graduate teaching and 
research. Ifa person casries on research work (lower research) 
for a period of three years after finishing his B. A. (Hons.), or two 
years after his M. A. degree, he is entitled to a Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Day-by-day post-graduate education is becoming 
more and more popular. Number of scholarships for post-graduate 
education has been increased. 


Research Work and dissemination of Knowledge.—The 
teachers of the University as well as the students have two-fold 
tasks. They have to carry out and conduct research and also 
disseminate knowledge. In fact these two things are necessary for 
higher education, In Universities | good deal of opportunities are 
provided for research work and dissemination of knowledge of 
higher quality. 

There are very well equipped laboratories for carrying out 
research work in science subjects. An attempt is also made to 
provide opportunity to the students to carry out research work in 
subjects like History and other social science. There are certain 
institutes where teachers are deputed to conduct research and 
bring about the progress of the Nation. 


Different Universities provide speeial facilities in different 
ways to the teachers as well as the students. There is arrange- 
ment of lectures for dissemination of higher knowledge. Debates 
and declamation contests are also organised. Students of post- 
graduate classes are encouraged to take part. Seminars are also 
held. These seminars are incentive for higher education and 
knowledge. There are very well equipped laboratories that also 
encourage the students to go in for higher studies. 


Better Pay-Scales.—In the Universities in England there are 
three categories of teachers—(a) Professors, (b) Readers, and (c) Lec- 
tures. There are also Senior Lecturers as well as Assistant Lec- 
turers. Senior Lecturers are more or less like the Readers while 
the Assistant Lecturers are like Demonstrators. The teachers of 
the Universities of England are waging a struggle for higher pay- 
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scales. The Associations of the teachers of the Universities of 
England have demanded that their pay-scales should be at par 
with the persons of the Civil Services. They put forward the plea 
that unless it is done, brilliant persons shall not come in for 
University education. This is true of India as well. 


Student life.—There are two types of students in the Univer- 
sities of England: (a) Residents, and (b) Day Scholars. ‘Those stu- 
dents who live in the hostels or halls attached to the Universities 
are called Residents, while those students who live with their fami- 
lies or have separate arrangement for their stay are called day 
Scholars. In England there is arrangement for the residence of 
20% of the students while in Scotland, there is arrangement for 
8% only. In Oxford and Cambridge Universities there is better 
arrangement for the Residents. 


For Day Scholars there is arrangement for the development 

of corporate life which may lead to further knowledge. At certain 

- places there are such centres where games, sports, debates, 

seminars, etc, are organised. These centres are so situated that 

the students may take part in them in largest possible number. 

These centres are like Delegacy Centres that are run by different 
Universities of India. 


An attempt is made to inculcate in the students the habit of 
national as well as international living. This provides the students 
with an opportunity to come in contact with people of different 
Universities and different parts of the country. 


Teaching programmes.—Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities have their own method of teaching. Their teaching pro- 
gramme is carried out in the morning and evening. In the after- 
noon there is arrangement for games, sports and other co-curri- 
cular and cultural activities. The teaching programme is divided into 
Sour parts :— 


(1) Programme for lectures and other educational pro- 
grammes, 

(2) Physical activities such as games, sports, etc. 

(3) Library and study room, and 

(4) Taking part in group games and group activities. 

Co-education.—Almost all the Universities have opened the 
doors to the girls as well. Girls also study with the boys. Near 
about 25% of the students are co-eds. In London University there 
is a separate department for girls. These girls have a separate 
residence. 2 

Certain Universities have arrangement for certain subjects 
like Home Craft etc. for the students. 
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In short, this is an outline of the higher education in 
England. t 
POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) University education is very nicely organised in England. 
It has a tradition of its own. 
(2) The Act of 1944 has made a change in the field of Uni- 


versity education as well. Although it was not intended for Uni- 
versity education, changes in the other fields of education has 


affected this field as well. 


(3) Universities are autonomous bodies that have their own 
programme of education. 


(4) Universisy education was not very popular till 19th 
century, but now it is growing day-by-day. 

(5) Oxford and Cambridge are the oldest Universities of 
England. 


(6) Mostly there are Residential, Unitary teaching Univer- 
sities. ‘There are certain Federal Universities as well, 


(7) The Universities are autonomous bodies. There adminis- 
tration is carried out by the two bodies of the Universities, namely 
Senate and Governing Council or Governing Court. 


(8) Government has no control over the Universities. Al- 
though the Universities are established through a Charter of the 
Government, the Government has a right to cause inspection. Yet 
it does not do so. 

(9) The Universities earn their income out of the grant-in-aid 
from the Government given through University Grants Committee. 
Educational fees, Endowments, Donations, etc. ‘ 


(10) Almost half of the income with the Universities is secured 
by way of grant-in-aid from the Government. The percentage of 
the grant-in-aid is rising day-by-day. The Universities are free to 
plan their expenditure. 

11) There is a pattern of lecture and tutorial in teaching 
This is like Indian Universities. . 

(12) Tutorials are quite popular in England. They provide 
ihe students with an opportunity to come in close contact with 
their teachers. and also to solve their difficulties. 


(13) There are B. A. as well as B, A. (Hons) courses in 
England. There is provision for M. A. degrees as well as research 


degrees. 
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(14) Research work and dissemination of knowledge is very 
much encouraged in Universities of England. 
(15) There are two types of students in England— 
(a) Residential, and 
(b) Day Scholars. 


(16) Co-education is permissible in Universities. In India 
also we find the same. 


(17) Teaching work is carried out in the morning and in the 


evening. In the afternoon there is arrangement for games and 
other activities, 


(18) In higher edudation an attempt is made to bring about 
an all round development of the personality of the students. 


CHAPTER VIII 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT 


Q. Whatis the arrangement for the training of the 
teachers in England ? Describe briefly and compare it with 
the arrangement available in India. 


Or 


How are the teachers appointed in England ? What are 
their terms and conditions of service ? Is perfect security 
of tenure available there ? 


‘In any system of education, success depends more on teachers 
than in any other single factor. Important as buildings, 
effective organisation, equipment or other supplies may 
be, there isno doubt that on the teaching staff of any 
educational institute reste the real onus of success or fai- 
lure.”’ 

Teachers in England.—England has its own tradition about 
the teachers. The education system of Englaud gives a place of 
respect and honour to the teachers. There is no hard and fast 
rule for entering the teaching profession. About a hundred years 
here was no requirement for the training of the teachers. 
Teachers had to control themselves voluntarily. They were not 
subject to extra-ordinary standards. Now the situation has chang- 
ed, Royal Society of Teachers has made a good deal of efforts in this 
direction. It has laid standards for the teachers as well as persons 
engaged in the task of teaching. Now we have well set standards 


` in this direction. 
Recruitment and training of teachers 


agot 


There are four categortes of the teachers in England that are 
engaged in the task at various stages of education :— 


(1) Qualified teachers. 

(2) Graduate teachers. 

(3) Teachers of special subjects. 

(4) Teachers employed in further education. 
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(1) Qualified teachers.—A qualified teacher has to undergo 
two years full-time training in a Training Collage after attainig 
the age of 18. Then he has to get a General Certificate of Educa- 
tion in five subjects. This isthe minimum academic standard 
for entering into the teaching profession. Most of the qualified 
teachers are engaged in primary and secondary schools. In other 
words a person in order to be eligible for serving in a primary or 
secondary school, has to became a qualified teacher. The defini- 
tion of the qualified teacher is in fact laid down by the Ministry 
of Education. 


(2) Graduate teachers.—Such teachers possess a University 
degree, Then they undergo one year’s professional training in a 
University Training Department. This training has become more 
or less compulsory for the persons who wish to enter into teaching 
profession. 


(3) Teachers of special subject.—These teachers are quali- 
fied to teach certain special subjects. They have to undergo a 
training to acquire competence for the teaching of those specific 
subjects. In order to be able to enter such a training institute, 
a candidate has to possess General Certificate of Education, 


There are different courses for training in different subjects. 
For example, in order to become a qualified teacher of Domestic 
Science, a person has to undergo a three years’ course in a College 
maintained for training of the teachers of the subject. Similarly, 
in order to became a teacher of Physical Education, a candidate 
has to undergo a three years’ training course. Teachers of Art ete. 
have to undergo training of four years. Similarly, for a Music 
Teacher, such a requirement is needed. 


If a teacher has not undergone all there trainings, he must 
have secured the Associationship of the Royal College of Art of 
Royal College of Music. 


These teachers may be employed in primary or secondary 


schools or in institutions importing education in these spe! 
subjects. 


(4) Teachers engaged in further education.— Teachers 
for further education are recruited from the field of Industry ak 
Commerce. They are not required to possess certain specific qua Le 
fications. They may be well experienced in the field or mY 
possess highest academic standard. This depends upon the Dae 
of the task that they have to undergo, Itis not necessary 10 
them to undergo a professional training. It is up to them to 
acquire such a training in order to be more efficient in this 
direction. 
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Arrangement for teacher’s education 


The Ministry of Education in England lays down standards 
for the teachers. They have to lay down the requirements 
for admission into the Training Colleges. Then they have also 
to lay down the ,courses and the syllabi that the students in these 
Training Colleges have to study. All this has to be done, subject 
to the requirement of the teachers in England. 


There is a National Advisory Council for the recruitment and 
training of teachers. This Council advises the Minister on 
recruitment as well as the training of the teachers, 


England has its own method of the training of the teachers. 
Prior to the Act of 1944 there was no standardised arrangement 
for the training of the teachers. This training was being imparted 
by private bodies. Most of these agencies were denominational 
in character. The teachers who read in those Instritutes had to 
dedicate themselves for the cause of the religion. 


Now there is Institute of Education in England. It is this body 
that makes arrangement and lays down courses and syllabi for 
the training of the teachers. It also conducts the examinations 
and almost all the bodies running Training Colleges or Institutes 
for the teachers are affiliated to it. 


Institution for the Training of the Teachers.—There is 
two categories of the institutions that impart training to the 
teachers :— 

(a) Institutions maintained and run by Local Education Authorities. — 
These colleges and institutes import training to the teachers who, 
later on, get into the service of the Local Education Authorities 
and impart education to the future citizens of the coutry, 


(b) Institutions run and maintained by private agencies.—These 
Institutes are maintatned by voluntary organisation and a Major 
portion of the expenditure is met by these voluntary bodies. 
However, half of the expenditure of such Institutes and Training 
Colleges is borne _by the Ministry of Education, and given out by 
way of grant-in-aid. 

Today there is a great requirement of teachers in England, 
Various Local Education Authorities and voluntary organisations 
are engaged in the task of producing a large number of trained 
teachers. About 15,000 teachers a year are produced by various 
agencies. Even then Englnd isnot able to cope up with this 
need. 

Need for women Teachers,—There is a greater need for 
women teachers. Lady teachers are lesser in number even in 
England. This is ture of India as well. In India we are not able 
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to get teachers for primary schools, specially in the rural areas. 
Every day the Government is making efforts to increase and en- 
hance the facility for the training of the women teachers. 


With the growing requirement for the teachers, the Ministry 
of Education and other agencies. responsible for looking after the 
task are trying to discharge their responsibilities very sincerely 
and with great zeal. An attempt is also being made to co-ordinate 
several national schemes for the training of the teachers. 


Area Training Organisations.—There are Area Training 
Organisations. These Area Training Organisations are responsible 
for looking after the training facilities in certain regions. An Area 
Training Organisation has a particular region under its jurisdic- 
tion. ‘This body, representing the University, the Training Col- 
leges of the area and the Local Education Authorities of the area 
is responsible for the general organisation of teachere’ training in 
that area. 


The planning for the recruitment and the training of the 
teachers is going on scientific lines. 


Employment and conditions of service.—Generally the 
teachers in the schools, Colleges and Universities etc. are appoin- 
ted either by Local Education Authorities or by the Governing 
Bodies of the Institutions concérned. In the Schools maintained 
by Local Education Authoritirs the teachers are appointed by 
these Authorities. But the teachers in the independent schools are 
appointed by the Governing Body of the schools concerned. In 
case of aided schools, the teachers are appointed by the Managers 
or the Governors although the salaries are paid by the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities. 


Local Education Authorities have powers to delegate the authority 
of appointment to the Governors or Managers of certain Schools. 
But the teachers that are appointed, are appointed to the service 
of the Local Education Authority. Since they belong to the service 
of the Local Education Authority they are responsible for the con- 
ditions of service under which the teachers are employed. 


Negotiations in regard to salaries and conditions of 


service.—In England there is a tradition for negotiating the 
salaries and the conditions of service between the employers an f 
the employees. This condition is applicable to the teachers oe 
the aided schools and the schools maintained. by the Local Bay, 
cation Authorities. There is a machinery for negotiating t? 
salaries and the conditions of service. There is Committee know? 
as Burnham Committee that determines the salaries of tP? 
teachers. There are Associations of Local Education Anthony 
ties and the Associations of Teachers. A Joint Committee J 


} 
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appointed for making recommendations in regard to conditions 
of service and the salaries of the teachers. The recommendations 
of that Committee are accepted by the Local Education Autho- 
rities. 5 

Once the negotiation has been completed and agreement is 
signed the teachers receive the salaries according to these agree- 
ments. 

Security of tenure.—Teachers of England as well as Wales 
enjoy a lot of security of tenure. A teacher can be dismissed from 
his service only when he has committed some gross misconduct or 
serious dereliction of duty. Before the teacher is dismissed he is 
given every opportunity to explain his position and it is served 
with a show cause notice. He is given seven days notice of date, 
time and place of the hearing. He is also furnished the charge- 
sheet or complaint or an adverse report. All these proceedings 
are kept perfectly confidental. They can be published only when 
the decision has been arrived at. Only that part of the decision 
can be published which is concerned with the operative part. 
Other proceedings and records are kept confidential. 


Generally it is a condition of contract that the service of a 
teacher may be terminated on a two months’ notice at the end of 
the school term. Heads of the Institutions are terminated usually 
on three months’ notice. Such situations rarely arise. 


The Teachers’ Associations are pretty strong in England. 
They take up the cause of affected teachers and try to get justice 
for them. 

Teachers’ Associations and their role.—Teachers of diffe- 
rent categories have their Associations. There Associations look 
after the interest of the teachers. No doubt these Associations 
defend the teachers from dismissal and other sorts of punishments. 
Generally they do not defend the incompetence of the teachers. 


The Teachers’ Associations are also conscious of the interests 
of the children and so any teacher who does something which goes 
against the interests of the children, is not defended by the Asso- 
ciations. 

Generally teachers are secured in their job. Their conduct 
is also of a high order. This is only in rare cases that we find 
teacheres who neglect their duties and do not look after the inte- 
rests for which they actually exist. 


Vacations.—Teachers usually enjoy three months’ vacation 
ina year. Vacations begin when the school is closed. 


Medical leave and pay 


There is an arrangement between the Associations of Local 
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Education Authority and the Associations of the Teachers in 
regard to the problem of sick teachers and their salaries. A 
school teacher gets three months medical leave on full pay and 
three months’ leave on half pay. An invidual Local Education 
Authority may extend this period in its discretion. According to 
different diseases the leave is extended. 


In Education the Local Education Authorities and the 
teachers act in agreement. The difference of opinions are properly 
ironed out. The differences are also referred for ruling and 
arbitration and such a ruling and arbitration is accepted both by 
the teacher and the Local Education Authority. The Secretaries 
of the two Associations, i. e. the Association of the Education Autho- 
rities and the Association of the Teachers constitute a Committee of 
reference. All problems concerning different recommendations 
and referred to this Committee for discussion and decision. 


There are National Associations of the Teachers as well as 
Local Education Authorities. These Associations sit together and 
decide several problems. Such a decision saves a lot of time that 
the individual Authorities would have to spend on solving different 
problems. 

In regard to Managers and Governors of aided schools, it may 
be said that they are the real executives in this regard. They 
carry out the decisions or recommendations of the Associations of 
the Teachers and the Associations of Local Education Authorities. 


Salaries of the teachers and their payment.—Generally 
the salaries are paid in twelve equal monthly instalments. It is 
also a principle that a term’s salary shall be paid for a term’s work. 


According to the Act of 1944.—The Minister of Education 
has been charged with the responsibility and duty of securing 
proper remuneration and salaries to the teachers, He has to 
appoint one or more Committees consisting of the reperesentatives 
of the Associations of Local Education Authorities and Teachers 
to go into the matter. Two such Committees have been estab- 
lished in this regard—(a) Burnham Main Committees, and (b) 
Burnham Technical Committee. 

Burnham Main Committee deals with the remuneration and 
the salaries of the teachers engaged in the primary or secondary 
schools, and Burnham Technical Committee deals with the teachers 
engaged in the task of further education. 


The task of these Committee is to submit to the Minister, 
when they deem fit or when the Minister asks them to do so; 
scales of remuneration for the teachers that are suitable for them. 
When the Minister has approved these scales, an order is passe 
by the Local Education Authorities accordingly. 
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The Chairman of these Committees is nominated by the 
Minister of Education although it is the Committees themselves 


who appoint him. 


Composition and functions of the Burnham Main Com- 
mittee.— [his Committee consists of 26 representatives of the 
Associations of Teachers and 26 representatives of the Associa- 
tions of Local Education Authorities. Each panel of members 
appoints its Leader and a Secretary. It is the Ministry that 
provides Secretarial staff for the full Committee. There are 
the officers of the Ministry available for advising the Chairman 


of the Committee who is generally an independent person. 


The Burnham Committee has to reach an agreement. It 
has been there for about 40 years and every time it has reached 
an agreement. Difficulties are normally in any task but the 
peculiarity of these Committees is that they reach an agreement 


after crossing all the difficulties. 


Composition and functions of the Burnham Technical 
Committee.—This Committee is also constituted of 26 represen- 
tatives of the Associations of Local Education Authorities and 26 
representatives of the Associations of Teachers. The represen- 
tatives of the teachers are those that are engaged in the 
task of further education. The task of this committee is also to 
determine and recommend the salaries of the teachers engaged 


in further education. 


These two Committees have recommended salaries for the 
teachers engaged in Farm Institutes, Agricultural Institutes 
etc. All this has been done so that the salaries of all categories 


of the teachers may be laid down. 


«National Union of Teachers’ of England is a party to almost 
all these Committees. The only exception to this provision is 
that of the Lectures of the Training Colleges. 


Basic principles governing the salaries of the teachers of 
Secondary and Primary Schools.—There are five principles that 
govern the salary-structure of the teachers of primary and secon- 
dary schools. These principles are given below :— 


(1) There are separate scales for men and women teachers 
in England. This separation applies to all the qualified teachers. 


(2) The salary of the teacher goes on increasing with the 
increase in the qualifications of the teacher. If the teacher 
acquires further qualifications, he or she is likely to get addi- 


tional pay. 
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(3) If a teacher has spent a longer period in training than 
the minimum of two years, after the age of 18, he or she is likely 
to get an addition in the basic scale. 


(4) The teachers get addition in their salaries for the responsi- 
bilities. In other words, it means that the Head Teacher gets 
more salary than his Assistants. 


Similary, Assistant Teachers who have to discharge certain 
responsibilities, get addition to their basic pay scales. 


. _ (5) Teachers who are serving in London Area get addition 
in their basic salary. 


As already stated, the salaries are negotiated through the 
agency of ‘Burnham Committees’. 


“Burnham Technical Committee Report’ controls the salaries of the 
teachers in the Institutions and Establishments runs for further 
education. There are Lecturers as well as Heads of the Depart- 
ments in this field of education. An attempt is made to provide 
them with a handsome salary and scales of pay. Specific scales have 
not been prescribed in this field because it is not possible. Some- 
times a teacher, who is well qualified, has to be paid more, while 
in other places teachers have to be employed on part-time basis. 


Salary scales of the teachers in the Training Colleges.— 
Like Burnhman Committee, there is ‘Pelhum Committee? that is 
charged with the duty of negotiating salaries for the teaching 
staff in the Training Colleges. Sir Henry Pelham was Permanent 
Secretary of the Ministry of Education. The Committee was 
appointed under his Chairmanship and it is known after him. 
On the Committee, the teachers are represented by the Associa- 
tion of the Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education. 
On the side of the employers there are representatives of Local 
Education Authorities and representatives of the Governing 
Bodies of the Voluntary Colleges. There are two scales of pay 
for the teachers of these Colleges; one for Lecturers and the 
other for Senior Lecturers. 


There is a ‘Farm Institutes Report? which lays down the 
Salary scales of the teachers working in such Institutes. 


Working of the Negotiating Machinery.—As we have 
already stated, in the Negotiating Machinery, there are the 
representatives of the teachers as well as employers. The two 
sides put their own Proposals. Later on they arrive at a negotiated 
formula. This negotiated formula assumes the form of the proposa 
which is submitted to the Minister. Then the Government lays 
down the scales. Once the Proposals have been accepted by the 
Ministry they assume a mandatory character. 
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Thus we can say that the salary scales of the teachers in 
England are properly negotiated. Their terms and conditions 
of service are also properly laid down. This makes the status of 
the teachers of England quite respectable. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) A Scheme of Education can work successfully only when 
the teachers are satisfied. Ifthe teachers are not satisfied, the 
Scheme shall not work properly. 

(2) England has its own traditions about the teachers. Here 
the teachers are properly respected and enjoy a good status. 

(3) ‘Royal Society of Teachers’ has brought about a good deal 
of progress in this regard. 


(4) There are four categories of teachers in England :— 


(a) Qualified teachers, 
(b) Graduate teachers, 
(c) Teachers of special subjects, and 
(d) Teachers employed in further education. 
(5) There is proper arrangement for the education of the 
teachers. The Ministry of Education lays down standards for the 
education of the teachers. 


(6) There are Institutions that impart training to the teachers. 
These Institutions are maintained by—(a) Local Education 


Authorities, and (6) Private Agencies. 


(7) Generally the teachers are appointed by the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities or the Governing Bodies of the Institutions, 


in whichthe teachers have to works. 
8) The teachers of England have a perfect security of tenure. 
‘Generally they are not dismissed on flimsy grounds. 

(9) Teachers’ Associations in England are very strong. They 
have a statutory role to play. They are represented on various 
Bodies that determine the conditions of service of the teachers, 

(10) There are several Negotiating Committees for negotiating 
the salary scales of the teachers. 

(11) ‘Burnkum Committee’ is responsible for negotiating the 
salary scales. 

(12) ‘Burnham Technical Committee’ is responsible for negotiating 
ithe salary scales of the teachers engaged in Technical Institutes 
and other Establishments. 
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(13) ‘Pelhum Committee’ negotiates salary of the teachers. 
of the Training Colleges. ; 


(14) Salary is paid in twelve equal monthly instalments. 


(15) Teachers enjoy three moths’ vacation in the whole of 
the year. 


(16) Burnham Commitee as well as other Negotiating 
Committees consist of the representatives of the teachers, 
employers and an independent Chairman. 


(17) With the help of the officials of the Ministry of Education 
the report is finalized. 


(18) In the process of negotiation, the reprentatives of the 
teachers as well as the representatives of the employers submit 
their proposals. By and by these proposals are discussed and an 
agreed formula is evolved, This agreed formula is submitted to- 
the Ministry of Education which gives it a mandatory shape. 


(19) Once the Ministry of Education has given its consent to 
a system of scales of pay, it is binding on the Managements and 
the Local Education Authorities to give the same to the teachers 
in their employment. 


CHAPTER Ix Gos 
RO ors Vy 
FURTHER EDUCATION IN ENGLAND =< 


Q. Describe briefly the meaning, scope and working 
of ‘further education in England’. 


Or 


What is the meaning and scope af further education ? 
Describe the organisation and working. 


“It should be recognized that the term ‘further education’ is 
very wide in its scope. The Statue itself places the duty 
on every Local Education Authority to secure the provi- 
sion for their area of adequate facilities for further educa- 
tion, that is to say, (a) full time and part time education 
for persons over compulsory school age, and (b) leisure 
time occupation in such organizations, cultural training 
and recreative activities as are suited to their require- 
ments for any person over compulsory school age who 
are able willing to profit by the facilities provided for 
that purpose. So defined, it will be recognized that fur- 
ther education embraces almost every form of human 
activity engaged in by the adolescent and adult popula- 
tion.” 

s meaning and scope.—As already 

includes all sorts of activities and 

adults and persons over the compul- 
ci of 1944 has defined further education 


` Further education, it 
stated, further education 
education carried on by the 
sory school age. Education A 
in the following words : 
«c, . further education, that is to say, 
(a) Full time and part time education for persons over the compulsory 
`~ school age. 
(b) Leisure time occupation in organisation, cultural training and 
recreatvie activities as are suited to their requirements, for any 
person over compulsory school age who are able and willing to- 


profit by these facilities provided for that purposes.” 


Now it can be said that in England there is a wide scope of 
further education. It includes all such Insititutions and activities 
that provide engagement to the persons who have passed the 
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school-going age. It has provided the country with a thing which 
will solve a great socio-economic problem. 


Responsibilits for further edcucation.—Education Act of 
1944 has enjoined upon Local Education Authorities to make 
arrangements for further education. The following extract from 
‘*Education in England’? by Professor W. P. Alexander very aptly 
describes the situation :— 


“The Local Education Authorities are enjoined to have re- 
gard to any facilities which may be available in their area 
provided by Universities. Educational Associations Or 
other Bodies are expected to consult with any such Bodies 
and with neighbouring Local Education Authorities. In 
particular, Local Education Authorities were asked under 
the Act to submit a scheme for their areas, after such con- 
sultations including how they propose to meet this very 
wide obligation. There is one other provision in the Act 
which is relevant. The duties placed on Local Education 
Authorities to secure that the facilities for primery, on] 

dary and further education provided for their ama s na 
include adequate facilities for recreation and socia! 4 
physical training. 
It is clear, therefore, that there is really no li 
of further education, save only that it 1s 
have left school.”’ 


mit to the scope 
for those wh 


—The 
Historical review of further education in England. TA 
facilities for further education that are available today ee hun- 
are a consummation of a historical process started over England in 
dred years back. In fact, further education was started L farther 
the beginning of the 19th century. Before that the facilities a A 
education were only nominal. People had not comf ical hands 
that it is necessary to impart further education | 
like Mechanics, Electricians, ete. enganged in this helt efficiency 
not realise that if they are given furthur education, 
shall go up. we jsations 
Role of certain Individuals and Religious Or eentury tha 
in the field of further educatian.—It is the. 1 aad, It was 
marks the beginning of further education in pe e 
during this period that England achieved do piyas als 
progress. Steam engines came to be used. Nee 


have trained and skilled workers for this KY, 
realised this need and they started certain Ta their task. 
impart training to the labourers for better Fae Renee 

fact, the Industrial Revolution in England drew direction. With the 
religious bodies as well as individuals in t ae unhampered. 
development of science the progress remain 


oem 


‘ blished. 5 yA 
Aes This organisation m 
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By the middle of the 19th century, a good deal of progress had 
been ‘acheived in this direction. Severa] Institutions had been 
started. _These Institutions did not confine their activities to 
craf t or literary education. Institutions at London, Manchester and 
Birmingham had been established for imparting technical and 
technological education to grown-up persons, 

1842 is a land-mark in the history of further educatio: i 
this year that a Public School A ae at SEA "This 
school was intended for further education. , 


By the middle of the 19th century about 600 Institutions for the 
education of adults had been started. Several Associations and 
Orgainisations had started institutions for imparting higher educa- 
tion. These Institutions not only imparted education but they 
also tried to impart recreation and amusement to grown-up people. 
They made arrangements for libraries and reading rooms. 

Various Trade Union Organisations also establishad Institutions for 
scientific and technical education. These Instritutions were established 

at Manchester, Birmingham, London, Leeds, ete. 
in London. These 


In 1852 a Public School was established in lon. 
t for imparting education facilities ro the 


Institutions were mean 

low income group of labourers. 

sentific beginning of further education.—In 1899 a 

Ne ner Cutie Por Adult Education was established. This can be 

laa the p further education 1m England. 
c 


roper beginning of che furi 1 : 
Since then Facilites for further education have been increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 


Contribution of the Universities to further education.— 
Universities have contributed a lot to further education. ‘These 
universities have been organising extension lectures. These exten- 
sion lectures are intended for the working people who want to 


improve from education. 

Further education in the 20th century.—Twentieth century 
he beginning of several important efforts E OG Sy 
cation. In 1905 the Worker’s Educational Association was 


This was essentially meant for furthering the cause of 
ade an important contri- 


d of three or four years it 


marks t 
further edu 


ducation. ` 
field. Within the perio 


branches at several places. 

In 1914t he name of the National Council appointed by the 
Adult Education Association was changed. It now came to be 
known as National Adult School Union. 

on in 1920’s. 


Further Educati : 
important in the field of further education. 


further © a 
bution in this 
opened its fifty 


—-Years 1919 and 1920 are very 
It was during these years 
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and qualification for entry into industrial and commercial life. 
In such institutions also there are part-time students. These part- 
time students are released by the employers for a day or more in 
order to take studies, which will be assistance to them in quali- 
fying fully for their chosen career. 


Management of such Institutions.—Such Institutions have 
a Governing Body. Representatives from industry and commerce 
as well as members of the Education Committee serve on it. These 
members try to assist the Principal of the College in his difficult 
task of ensuring adequate provision of work for a very wide range 
of studies and and general varieties of students. 


Recuirement of the Staff.—In order to have staff for these 
Evening Colleges some qualifications have to be prescribed. These 
qualifications are not.strictly adhered to. It is the necessity which 
guides the recruitment of the staff. Some of the teachers recrui- 
ted do not possess proper academic qualifications. 


Local needs and their emphasis in further education. — 
Local needs are properly emphasized in the field of further educa- 
tion. Further education is meant for improving the qualifications 
of the grown-up people. But the schemes of further education are 
governed by local needs. It is quite natural that in the city of 
Shefield, there shall be a good deal of emphasis on steel, and 
courses suitable for those engaged in that industry shall be wel- 
comes as well as available. In the cities that have a Pottery, it is 
natural to have emphasis on education concerning Pottery. 


Finance and Fees.—The finance of such Institutions are 
met out of the funds received by way of Government grant-in-aid 
or the grant-in-aid tendered by Local Education Authorities. Fees 
also help towards Finances. 


In all fields or further education the students are charged fees, 
The fee has very little to do with the facilities provided. It means 
that a lot of money is spent on providing facilities to the persons 
attending students for further education. 


Examinations.—There is provision for examinations as well, 
Examinations are conducted by the professional bodies that have a 
wide range. If a person passes in such examinations he enters 
into membership of these professional bodies. In order to become 
member of a particular professional body a person has to gain 
some experience. 


There is also arrangement for National Certificates. These 
National Certificates are available at two levels. Ordinary level 
represents three years of part-time study and higher lev] repre- 
sents five years of part-time study. 
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Further education in Science and Technology.—Further 
education in Science and Technology has not progressed so rapid- 
ly as it has progressed in the field of normal and actual education. 
In fact attempt is being made to improve the standards of scienti- 
fic and technological education in further education. 


With the passages of the Education Act of 1944 attempt is 
being made to have improved courses for scientific and technolo- 
gical education. Now courses in Advanced Technology are also 
available. Imperial College of Science has also made a contribu- 
tion in this regard. 


The Ministry of Education is providing 75% of the expendi- 
ture by way of grant-in-aid. This is a good impetus. 


Colleges of Architecture, Domestic Science, ete.—In the 
field of further education such Colleges have been established 
that provide courses for Architecture, Domestic Science, etc, 


Traininn in Citizenship and way of life.—The Colleges 
and Institutes of further education do not provide vocational, and 
industrial and commercial training only. They also aim at training 
the students in citizenship and are of successful living in a demo- 
cratic society. 


County Colleges.—The Education Act of 1944 has made 
provision for the establishment of County Colleges. These Colle- 
ges are intended to provide facilities for young people from the 
age of 15 since they have left school, up to the age of 18. The 
provisions of the Act made it compulsory for employers to release 
their young people to attend such County Colleges where they 
would receive general as well as vocational education. These 
young men would receive education for one day in a week, 


Educationists are very much concerned with this provision. 
They feel that these provisions must be implemented. Only 
then further education will achieve its real aim. These Colleges 
are in a fact a new experiment in the field of education. The 
following extract from a magazine entitled ‘Youth Member’ very 
well expresses the position :— 


“The educational traditions of this country, individuality 
craftsmanship, scholarliness and a freedom from rigid 
code, will meet the things in each way that has never 
before been possible. They will provide an opportunity 
for the young people of this country to make better use 
of their powers and to give better service to humanity ; 
to learn, in short, the real relationship between rights 
and obligations and work and happiness.” 
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(2) Agricultural Education 


Agricultural education, in the field of further education 
includes education pertaining to agriculture, horticulture, garden- 
ing, etc. In England it is not only the concern of the Ministry 
for Education. Itis also the concern of the Ministry for Agri- 
culture. 


England is essentially an industrial country. Agriculture is 
an industry or occupation of the second order. It is practised by 
people living in rural areas. 


Facilities for further education in Agriculture.—Over 
thirty Local Education Authorities have made provision for Farm 
Institutes. These Institutes provide full-time courses to young 
people in Agriculture or Horticulture. This course runs for a 
period of one year or two years. 


These Institutions are no doubt maintained by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities but they are run on the lines of other establish- 
ments of further education. The relationship in regard to these 
Institutions of the Ministry of Educetion with Local Education 
Authority is the same as it is in regard to other Educational Estab- 
lishments imparting further education. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has established Agricultural Com- 
mittees. These Committees operate at local levels and serve as 
Advisory Councils concerned with commercial products. These 
Committes also keep into view the further education. In fact 
further education in agriculture is run in co-operation of the Local 


Education Authority, the Ministry of Agriculture and the Minstry 
of Education. 


Praf. W. P. Alexander has rightly remarked. 


“At higher levels, there are, of course, both Universities and 
in Colleges devoted specifically to this work, courses of 
study leading to Graduate status in Agriculture as well 
in other fields of Technology, and the aid to the stu- 
dents which wese referred to earlier, of course, is avai- 
lable in this field as in others.” 


There are certain Voluntary organisations as well that contri- 
bute effectively to the general work of Agriculture and Elertivale 
ture education in rural areas. These organisations are the follow- 
ing :— 

(a) Women’s Institutes ; 
(b) Towns Women’s Guilds; and 
(c) Young Farmers’ Club. 
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Agricultural education not co-ordinated with the whole 
pattern of further education.—Some educationists complain 
that agricultural education is not co-ordidnated with the general 
field of further education. Such a thing is not in the interest of the 
development of agricultural education. In fact it should be run 
in full co-ordination with further education asa whole. In this 
regard the following line of Prof. W. P. Alexander are very pertinent. 


‘‘The students in the rural area engaged in agriculture must 
of necessity take part in further education activities and 
should find the opportunity for full vocational training 
as well as for general education and recreation within 
that particular field. The secondary school in a rural 
area is necessarily influenced in its curriculum by its 
setting. The Institution of further education is neces- 
sarily similarly influenced. The facilities for further 
education in such areas should be as closely related to 
agricultural education as the corresponding courses in 
a great engineering centre are related to that industry.” 


(3) Liberal Adult Education 


In England adult education promotes the liberal education 
for adults. There are several special regulations that cover the 
adult education there. Although it is a part of whole pattern of 
further education, but it is much more than that. ‘‘It can pro- 
perly be described as a movement involving an attitude to life and 
to social and economic development.” 


Role of voluntary organisations in the field of liberal 
adult education.—In the field of further education it is the volun- 
tary bodies that are making greater contribution. Although the 
primary education and the secondary education has been taken 
over by the Government, but in the field of adult education it is 
the voluntary organisations that are making greater contribution. 
In fact adult education had its beginning at the hands of volun- 
tary bodies. First of all it was the Cambridge University which 
made arrangement for extension lectures and certain specialised 
syllabus for. outside people. „In 1873, University Extension Move- 
ment had its modest beginning. By and by it developed into a 
nation-wide movement. Now every University professional body 
tries to discharge its responsibility. In the field of adult education 
the Body called ‘‘The Workers’ Educational Association’? is the most 
important Body closely identified with this particular purpose. 
This Body made a very important contribution in the field of 
adult education. Now it provides education for courses of study 
essential for University level. These courses deal with the subjects 
of Social Sciences. Workers’ Educational Association made arrange- 
ment for such young men who had the ability for education and 
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who had to leave education some years ago. Taking advantage 


of these facilities such young men have acquired further education 
and earned name in public life. 


Wide scope.—Adult education has a wide scope. It includes 
great variety of education and recreative facilities. These facilities 
should provide to adult population and contribute to their liberal 
education. These activities range from extra-mural work under- 
taken by the Universities and long-term organised courses of study 
arranged by Workers’ Educational Association. 

Facilities for adult education to women.—There are a 
good deal of facilities for further education for women. Women 
{astitutes make arrangements of facilities. These women Institu- 
tes are in fact Community Centres where countryside women 
gather on one evening in a week. They hear a talk or look to a 
demonstration for fruit preservation or some other activity of 
domestic value. These Institutes provide opportunities to women 
to meet their neighbours and engage in social activities. 


These are Town Women Guilds that provide similar facilities 
to women living in urban areas. 


Voluntary Organisations that play an important role in 


the field of further education.—Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion is not the only Body that takes an active interest in further 
education. 


i Given below is a list of such other Bodies as well that 
are doing a good job in the field :— 


(1) Institute of Adult Education. 

(2) The Educational Settlements Association. 
(3) The Women's Institutes. 

(4) The Rural Community Councils. 

(5) The National Adult School Union. 

(6) University Extension Services. 


(7) British Drama League.—It is in fact a Club that orga- 


nises dramatic societies. Its aim is to provide healthy recreation to 
adults. It is an Amateur Body. 


(8) London County Council.—This Council is also trying 
to make its contribution to the field of furthe 


; F k r education. It tries 
to do the job through its Liberal Institutes. For the last: thirty 
years these Institutes have been doing this work successfully. 
These Institutes provide such opportunities to Persons engaged in 
jobs, through which they may spend theirleisure properly, usefully 
and may be ina productive manner, 


(9) Voluntary Colleges.—There are certain’ Voluntary 
Colleges as well in London. The main task of these Colleges is to 


i 
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provide education for leisure.’ These Colleges make arrangements 
for the teaching of Social Sciences and such other subjects that have 
a bearing on social life. Working-men’s College is an important 
Institution of this category. 


(10) Village College Movement.—This movement was 
Started a few years in Cambridgeshire and is supposed to have a 
bright future. It was started under a concept whose outline is 
given below :— 


(2) If the rural areas do not wish to become supporting to 
urban areas they have to establish their separate entity. This 
new unit or entity shall be known as Rural Region. 


(ii) Today it is not possible for any single village to provide 
all sorts of recreational and amusement facilities to its residents. 
They expect much more than the village administration or the 
village people can provide, But this can be done by treating one 
big village as a centre and other villages may be attached to this 
centre. This big village should have a Community Centre. This 
Community Centre should be known as the Village College. 

(iii) In its ideal form this Village College shall be a Secondary 
Modern School. All the people of the rural area shall come and 
Study here. 

(iv) There shall also be a Nursery School which shall pro- 
vide education to the children of the village. There shall also be 
a Primary School and a Babies Hospital. In the Community 
Centre, there shall be an Assembly hall which shall be used for 
showing Cinemas, Reels, etc. 

(v) There shall also be Canteen and separate rooms for Han- 
dicrafts and Domestic Science. 


This building shall be used during day by the school-going 
children and in the evening by the adults. 

(vi) There shall be a. Public Library, a Gymnasium and a 
Swimming Pool. 

A part of this building shall be reserved for adults. These 
rooms shall house recreational and educational facilities for the 
adults. 

(vii) The building shall also have rooms for Local Councils or 
Other Voluntary Organisations. 


(viii) It is also expected to have a beautiful building with a 
garden all around it. 


First Village College.—At Cambridgeshire, Education Com- 
™Mmittee accepted the plan and so in 1930 the First Village College 
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was started. Then three more such Colleges weres tarted. After 
that Second World War started and the progrees came to a stand- 
still. Although these Colleges could not become a perfect iby 
for village education as well as adult education, but it had almos 
ali the requisite facilities. 


(11) Residential Colleges.—Up to this moment we have 
talked about the part-time evening colleges for further education. 

There is arrangement for Residential Colleges also where per- 
sons enganged in jobs may go and study and stay there for certain 
months or full one year. There are very few Colleges of this nature 
in England. Ruskin Colleges of Oxford University is a pioneer 
colleges in this regard. There are about ten such Colleges in 
England and their number is going up. 


(12) People’s Colleges.—The idea of people’s Colleges is 
also becoming popular. In fact this isan idea borrowed from 
idea of People’s High Schools of Denmark and Sweden. 


(13) The Youth Service.—Youth Service ‘is a part of further 
education which aims at keeping the young men of England physi- 
cally and mentally fit. Under this heading we have several acti- 
vities that provide opportunites to young people to develop 
interest in corporate activities which would be of the greatest 
value to them in adult life’. 


Under the influence of war several programmes of Youth 
Service and activities were drawn up and executed. During 
World War these activities expanded ‘and in the post-war period 
they were consolidated. 


Role of voluntary organisations in the field of youth 
service.—Here also voluntary organisations play an important 
role. It is the voluntary bodies that have to takn initiative in the 
field. Although the Administration has taken over this task, but 
it is voluntary bodies that play a vital role in this direction. 


When Youth Service was actully introduced in 1939, National 
Youth Committee was appointed to advice Minister of Education 
on the matter of Youth Service. Later on this Committee came 
to be known as Youth Advisrry Council. Then Welsh Youth 
Committee came into being. In fact Bodies like Boy Scouts and 
Movements, Girls Guides, Brownies and Clubs, etc. provide nucleus 
to these youth services. 

Nature and range of the activities of these Bodies.— 
There are three groups of Bodies that carry on the youth 
activites :— 

(1) Bodies such as Scouts and Guides, that have been there since long. 
offer interesting activities tn pratcical persuits. These Bodies provide 
engagement even to the persons who are more than youths. 
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(2) Cadet Movoments:—These movements forma part of 
the programme of the Army Services. They in fact provide traine 
ing to the young men who want to go in for military jobs. 


(3) Clubs.—There are several Clubs for boys and girls. 
These Clubs serve as social centres where young men may go for 
recreative and social purposes. 


Then main aim of the Youth Service is to provide social and 
recreative activities to young people. 


Administration.—The control and direction of the Youth 
Service also rests in the Ministry of Education. Local Education 
Authorities are also responsible for the running the service in their 
area. There are Youth Service Organisers appointed by Local Edu- 
cation Authorities to organise such Club and other things in their 
areas. 

The task of this Organisers is also to co-ordinate the activities 
of variaus voluntary organisations engaged in the task. 


These youth organisations are also organised by Churches, 
political parties and industrial concerns. Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
G. A. also have youth welfare programmes. 


There is standing conference of voluntary youth organisations 
that fulfil to the co-ordinating function. 


Finances and grants-in-aid.—The finances of these Clubs 
and Youth Services programmes are secured by the following 
ways :— 

(a) The Ministry makes certain direct grants for administra- 
tive purposes at national level or for capital expenditure. 


(b) The Local Education Authority will aid the bodies opera- 
ting in their areas by the provision of premises, by the provision of 
personnel for particular activities, for example, for the purposes of 
drama or physical education or handicraft activities. 


c) Generally Local Education Authorities provides aid by 
50% of the total cost without seeking any direct control of the 


organisation. 

(5) Recreative and Social facilities.—Providing recreative 
and social facilities to adults and young men is.also a part of 
further education. The Education Act of 1944 has placed a duty 
in this regard on Local Education Authorities. 


This schools, colleges and other formal agencies of education 
make arrangement for recreative and social falicities. They 
provide for playfields and such other activities that would fulfil 


the task. 
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Facilities for adults.—It is also the responsibility of Local 
Education Authorities to provide such facilities to adults in their 
area. They have to make arrangement for the following types 
of facilities :— 


(a) Playfields, 
(6) Swimming Pools, 
(c) Clubs, ete. 


Role of voluntary organisations.—Voluntary organisations 
play vital role in this regard. National Playfields Association is 
ao important body in this regard. Duke of Edinburgh is himself 
taking active interest in it. 


However, it is the duty of the Local Education Authority . 
to provide Parks, Football fields, Hockey fields, Cricket fields, etc. 


Sometimes school fields are also loaned out for the recreation 
of adults and grown-up people. It is also the duty of the indus- 
trial and commercial concerns to provide for social and rereative 
facilties to their employees. 


Cultural persuits.—Local Education Authorities have also 
to make arrangements for dramas, music or painting, ete. 
They have organised for these different branches of the Art. The 
Organiser engaged people of the area to form organisations for 
furtherning the cause of these branches of Art. Every Local Edu- 
Cation Authority treis to recruit a youth orchestra. Now there 
is a National Youth Orchestra. 


Drama festivals are a common feature. 


Clubs and sporting activities.—In England there is a 
national body called the Central Council of Recreative and Physical 
Education, for co-ordinating the activities of various Clubs acting 
in different fields of sports and games. This body tries to maintain 


a standard of the sports and also arrangement for coaching and 
training programmes, 


In separate fields of sports, there are Tennis Clubs Football 
Clubs, Hockey Clubs, Boxing Clubs, Table Tennis Clubs and so 
on and so forth. 


Libraries and Reading Rooms.—Libraries and Reading 
Rooms also provide recreative as „well as educative facilities to 
young men. In England there isa network of Libraries and 
Reading Rooms. Local Education. Authority is also the Library 
Authority. They have to provide Libraries and Reading Rooms 
in their areas. Then there is a Library Association at the national 
level which co-ordinates the activities of all these Libraries, 


it 
ct 
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There is a Central Library in London which is also an impor- 
tant co-ordinating agency in this regard. 


Library and Reading Room facilities are pretty rich in Eng- 
land. The following extract describes the facilities in a faithful 
manner :— 


‘It is a fair statement to make that any member of the public 
can secure any book which has been published anywhere 
and this is virtually at no cost to himself true. The rea- 
der who borrows a book from a public library and retains 
it beyond a reasonable limit will find himself fined a few 
coppers but the library service is provided from the roads 
and the taxes, as is the education service itself”. 


Recreative and social facilitive are also rich in England. 
All the fields of further education make arrangements for these 
facilites, 


“In the provision of recreative and social facilities it will, of 
course,- be recognised that the whole field of further edu- 
cation makes its contribution. This section is merely 
concerned to record that in addition to the social and re- 
creative opportunites open to students in technical colleges 
or members of Youth Organasitions, the Local Education 
Authority has a duty to meet these needs for the general 
population of their area. At national level there are 
bodies directly interested in developing these facilities and 
helping in the establishment of standards and effective 
training for this works,” 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) Further education in England has a very wide scope. 
It includes all those full-time and part-time facilities for the 
persons over compulsory school age for leisure occupation and 
other activities for improvement of their academic and technical 
qualifications. 

(2) Local Education authorities have been enjoined with 
responsibility for making arrangements for these facilities. These 
Authorities may take help from Voluntary Organisations, Uni- 
versities and other such Bodies, 


(3) Ministry of Education is the highest authority in this 
regard and Local Education Authority is the lowest administrative 
unit. s 


` (4) It is the Education Ministry which lays down national 
policy in this regard, : 
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(5) There are the following programmes for further education. 
in England: 


(ìi) Education for Industry and Commerce, 
(ii) Agricultural Education, 
(iii) Liberal Adult Education, 
(iv) Youth Service, and 
(v) Recreative and social facilities, 


(6) There are Evening Colleges and Schools as well as Resi- 


dential Institutions for bringing about industrial and commercial 
education. 


(7) Recruitment of the staff for this cause is made out of the 
persons working in the field of commerce and industry and from 
the persons engaged in the teaching profession. 


(8) Local needs find a place in further education. In areas 
predominantly inhabited by persons working in steel factories, 
there is bound to be emphasis on education that may lead to the 
development of the knowledge about steel technology. 


(9) Fee is charged. This fee is nominal because the facilities. 
that are provided are much more as compared to fees, 


(10) There are certain bodies that conduct examinations. In 
fact it is the professional bodies that conduct examinations 
a allow the successful candidates to enter their field of member- 
ship. 


(11) There is also arrangement for further education in Science 
and Technology. The Education Act of 1944 has made arrange- 
ments for all these things, 


(12) There are colleges of Architecture, Engineering, Domes- 
tic Science, etc, 


(13) Further education does not finish after providing educa- 
tion for a particular skill or a science. It also aims at providing 
training in citizenship and way of life. 


(14) There are County Colleges which provide for the educa- 
tion of such persons who have not attained the age of 18 but have 
attained the age of 15 and have entered some job. 


(15) There is proper arrangement for further education in 
agricultural centres. All facilities for further education in agri- 
culture are situated in rural areas. Here again the Ministry of 
Education runs supreme but the co-operation of the Ministry of 
Agriculture is also sought. 
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(16) Agricultural education should be properly co-ordinated 
with the whole of the pattern of further education. It should not 
be limited to its field only. 


(17) There is also proper arrangement for liberal education 
for adults. This arrangement is not only for men-folk only. 
There is also proper arrangement for women-folk. 


(18) Local Education Authorities are responsible for making 
arrangement for adult education. 


(19) Voluntary Organisation play an important rule in the 
field of adult education. 


(20) Youth Service is a part of the programme of further 
education in England. Here again the Voluntary Organisations 
play an important role. 

(21) Direction and control of Youth Service is conducted by 
the Ministry of Education. This control is exercised by the Local 
Education Authorities. 

(22) Finance for Youth Service are provided to the tune of 
50% by the Government and Local Education Authorities. 


(23) Making arrangement for recreative and social facilities 
to adults and young men is the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Edacation and Local Education Authorities. 


(24) Voluntary Organisations play a vital role in this field 


. also. 


(25) In short, it may be said that there is proper arrange- 
ment for further education in England in which Local Education 


Authorities play a vital role. 


CHAPTER X 


"SPECIAL SERVICE IN THE EDUCATION 
OF ENGLAND 


ees 


Q. What is the place of the Special Services in education 
according to the Butler Act of 1944 ? 
Or 


How does England manage the education of its children, 
physically and mentally handicapped ? Give illustrations 
as and when required. 


Write short notes on the following :— 
(1) School Medical and Health Service 4 
(2) School Meal Service; 
(3) Education for handicapped children ; 
(4) Psychological Service; 
(5) Research in Education $ 
(6) Youth Employment Service ; and 
(7) Education Welfare Service, 


Special Education Service.—England has made arrange- 
ment for Special Education Service for its children, These 
Services look after the physical and mental health of -the children 
in the school. The Education Act of 1944 has made arrangement for 
the application of these Services to almost all the schools in the 
country. However, it shall be proper to study each of them 
independently and clearly, 


School Medical and Health Service.—In fact it was started 
in London in 1890 and in Bardfordin 1893. Under this scheme of 
medical education, School Boards employed a part-time Medical 
Officer whose main job was to certify the fitness of the children 
for admission to special schools. 


Effected of Boer War (1899-1902).—After this war the 
physical fitness of the children become a matter of important 
consideration for the administrators. 1 Prior to that most of the 
students in the Elementary Schools did not have proper physical 
and mental health. Many of them had dirty teeth which 
continued decaying. 
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Education Act of 1907.—This Act made certain administra- 
tive provisions for medical inspection of the children in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. The Act authorised Local Education Authorities 
to make arrangements for medical inspection. Taking advantage 
of the provisions of this Act, in 1908 a National Compulsory System 
of Medical Inspection for School Children was inaugurated. 


The Act of 1918 empowered the Local Education Authorities to 
exted the system of medical inspection to Normal Schools and 
Secondary Schools. It was also provided that the Schools should 
have open and airy builuings and they should have playfields. It 
was also made binding for the Authorities to provide medical treat- 
ment and so a good number of clinics were established, 


Education Act of 1921 went a step ahed. It made provisions 
for inspection as well as treatment in Elementary Schools and only 
inspection in Secondary Schools. 


It was also provided that children who were handicapped 
physically or mentally or maladjusted should be given special care. 
By this time it had been accepted that the health of the children 
is the responsibility of tho Nation. 


Education Act of 1944 has made a scientific arrangement for 
preserving the health of the children. This Act has made it 
obligatory on the part of the Local Education Authorities ‘‘to 
secure the provision of free medical inspections and treatment and 
free dental treatment for all registered pupils in the school in their 
area”, ’ 

School Medical Service Today.—As a result of this provision 
of the Act a School Medical Service has come into being. The 
task of this Service is to undertake inspections and treatment for 
minor ailments and through it Hospital Service and Service of 
the Specialist are also secured. 


The most important principle underlying this provision is that a child 
at the school has access to whatever medical advice he may require or what- 
ever medical treatmene may be needed. This does not cost his parent. It is 
in fact an essential part of the education service. 


Chief School Medical Officer.—Generally the Medical 
Officer of Health of the area, under Local Authority, is the Chief 
School Medical Officer. In certain places there are independent 
Chief School Medical Officers as well. Such Officers are directly 
under the Education Committee. This Committee is responsible 
for the co-ordination of the School and Medical Service, under 
consulatation and collaboration of the Medical Officer of the area, 


Assistant School Medical Officers.—The Chief School 
Medical Officer has a number of Assistant School Medical 
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Officers, They are appointed according tothe need of the 
area. 


Nurses, Clerical and Administrative Staff.—There are a 
number of nurses and necessary clerical and administrative staff. 
They are there to assistant the Chief Medical Officers and Assistant 
Medical Officers. 


Co-ordination with General Administrative Service.— 
It is necessary to co-ordinate the working of the Education Medi- 
cal Service with the General Administrative Service. It is the 
Chief Education Officer of the area who acts as the Co-ordinating 
Agency. 


Duties and functions of the School Medical Staff.— 
Members of the School Medical Staff act according to the rules 
and regulations of the Ministry of Education. They undertake 
regular inspections of all the children of the schools. ‘This inspec» 
tion conduct at certain ages. 


Then this staff is availabe for treatment and nursing of the 
school children. A teacher may at any time refer the child for 
examination where there is the slightest doubt in regard to the 
student’s health. In order to carry this thing out effectively, a 
School Medical Officer with appropriate nursing staff is 


alloted to certain number of schools in a particular school 
district. 


In certain schools there is a separate room for it. In that 
room the nursing staffis available at every time and the children 
may be referred to it by the teaching staff, 


National Health Service and School Medical Service. — 
There is effective co-ordination between the School Medical and 
Dental Service and National Health Service. Not only there is 
co-ordination with the national health service but there is 
also co-ordination with the private medical practitioners. This co- 
ordination is seen at the local level as well as the national level, 
The Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health is also the 
Chief School Medical Officer of the Ministry of Education. This 
is true of the local level as well. 


School Meal Service.—There isa tradition in England to 
have canteens in the schools. These canteens enable the students 
to have mid-day meals. Formerly such facilities existed in those 
schools only that were meant for the children of the well-to-do 
people. Following Beveridge Report this scheme has been tho- 
roughly enforced. In fact itis a kind of allowance. Formerly 
this allowance used to be paid to the mothers but now it is being 
given to the children in the form of mid-day meals. 
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Local Education Authorities and School Meal Service.— 
Here again Local Education Authorities were entrusted with the 
task of making arrangements for the meals for the children. It has 
now become one of the requirements of the school building to 
have kitchen and dining room facilities. 

The Government of England tries to provide to the Educa- 
tional Authorities, funds for providing meals to school children. 


Organization.—There is a School Meals Organiser. He is 
appointed under the regulations by the Minister. He is respon- 
sible to the Chief Education Officer. There is a huge staff involv- 
ed in this scheme. Cooking service and transporation of meals 
is a stupendous task and Local Education Authorities try to dis- 
charge it successfully. In School Meal Service, sometimes teach- 
ing staff dines with the students. It isthe staff that has to 
undertake the responsibility of the supervision of the service of the 
meals to the children in the school. School Meal Service in 
England has a bright future and it has become an important 
feature of English education. 


Effect 

This Schools Meal Service has added to the development and 
nutrition of the Schoo! children. Surveys and reports have shown 
that children in England and Wales are now pretty healthy. The 
cause is attributed to school meals. 


National Policy.—The national policy in regard to school 
meals is laid down by the Ministry. Every attempt is being made 
to make it free for school children but it may take time. 


Education for handicapped children.—Normally, primary 
and secondary schools provide for the education of normal children, ' 
without any defect or drawback. But there are children who 
suffer from handicaps. These handicaps are of two types— 
(a) Physical and (b) Mental or Psychological. 

The schools have to make arrangements for the handicapped 
children of both these types. The Education Act of 1944 has 
enjoined upon the Ministry of Education and Local Education 
Authorities to make arrangement for the education of handicapped 
children. 

There are Special Schools to provide education to handi- 
capped children. In 1946 a pamphlet was brought out by the 
Ministry of Education which laid down the plan of treatment 
of education for handicapped. Local Education Authorities 
have been entrusted with the task of making arrangement for 
handicapped children of different types. The act has also 
provided for co-ordinated action between different Education 


Authorities. 
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Regional Conferences.— Ministry of Education has initiated 
Regional Conferences, in which individual Authorities reach de- 
cisions in consulatation with their neighbours so as to bring about 
‘development plans for the education of handicapped. Under this 
arrangement one Local Education Authority might provide a 
school for deaf children while another Authority may provide for 
a school for blind children. 


Different types of handicaps and provisions for their 
education.—In England there are following types of handicapped 
children and Special Schools provided for their education :— 

(a) Blind children and partially sighted, 

(6) Deaf and partially deaf, 

(c) Delicate, 

(d) Diabetic, s 

(e) Educationally sub-normal, 
(f) Epileptic, 

(a) Maladjusted, 

(4) Physically handicapped, 

(i) Children with speech defect, and 

(J) Children with dual and multiple handicaps. 


(a) Education facilities for blind and partially sight- 
ed.—Blind children are educated Separately from partially sighted 
children. There are two types of Special Schools for the educa- 
tion of these two special types of handicapped children. 

(b) Education facilities fo 
children.—Education facilities fo 
quite sufficient in England. Th 
In these schools children are pro 
apparatuses, 


(c) Education facilities for Del 
children are in fact below normal in he 
ment is there for special schools for the ed 
but general improvement in the tone of 
the need for such an arrangement. 


(d) Education facilities for Diabetic children,—For child- 
ren suffering from this handicap, there is no need for special 
schools. There is need for providing them with Proper residence. 
Various voluntary organizations of England have provided hostels 
for diabetic children, where educational! Programme is also carried 
on. 


r deaf and Partially deaf 
r deaf and partially deaf are also 
ey are now educated separately. 
vided with hearing aids and other 


icate children,—These 
alth. Although arrange- 
ucation of such children, 
education has minimised 


(e) Special facilities for Educationally sub-normal,—This 
is the greatest drawback in the field of education, A good deal of 
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arrangement has to be made for the students who are educational- 
ly sub-normal, Under these schools such children are educated 
who have limited ability, which is not sufficient for their education 
in ordinary schools. If the number of the students in a class is 
reduced, the problem is sometimes solved. Certain children have 
behaviour problems accompanying the education sub-normality 
and so combined effort has to be made so that a solution may 
be found. For such children special residential schools have to be 
provided. In fact if social conditions are changed for such stu- 
dents, their problem is more or less solved. 


(£) Education facilities for epileptic children.— 
Epilepsy is not a very serious dissase in England. In fact 
it is a medical defect than a psychological one. A student 
suffering from epilepsy can be taught for a substantial period 
with other normal children. No doubt there are certain difficult 
cases that require special treatment. Behaviour pattern of these 
difficult cases also requires adjustment and solution. For them 
special schools have to be provided. 


(g) Education facilities for maladjusted children,—It is 
difficult to define maladjusted children. Generally those children 
who have failed to adjust to their total environment, are called’ 
maladjusted children. It is not possible for them to acquire educa- 
tion in ordinary schools. 


There is Child Guidance Service in England that tries to resolve 
the problem of these maladjusted children. They are also subjected 
to treatment and in several cases they are able to adjust them- 
selves to the normal environment. 


Certain maladjusted children require special arrangement 
for education. Arrangement for their education has to be 
made. 


Juvenile delinquency.—War had its effect on young children 
and so juvenile delinquency has gone up. It has become a major 
social problem. The solution of this problem is quite important. 
Education of socially delinquents have also to be managed and 
arranged. Government agencies like Magistrates, Juvenile Courts 
the Probation Officers and othe Voluntary Agencies and social 
workers as well as Churches are trying to tackle this problem. A 
special programme for the education of these juvenile delinquents 
has been arranged and drawn up. Juvenile delinquency is 
a domestic, psychological as well as physiological. 


(h) Education for physically handicapped.—Six out 
every thousand children are pysically baiia RAT Bae ed 
it is possible to cure the children of the handicaps through 


medical treatment, but sometimes it is not possible to do so 
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Some of these physically handicapped children can be taught 
in ordinary schools, but there are others which cannot be taught 
there. Special provision for the education of such children has to 
be made, 


There are certain Residental Institutions that provide 
education to children who are really physically handicapped. 
There is a scheme of home teaching. Under this scheme the child 
remains at home and Local Education Authority makes arrange- 
ments for his teaching. 


When children are admitted in hospitals an attempt is made 
to continue their education. When they come out of the 
hospitals, Local Education Authorities try to make arrangemets 
for their education. While making arrangement for the educa- 
tion of physically handicapped, the co-operation of the hospitals 
and medical men is always sought and utilised. There are certain 
Hospital Special Schools. In these schools the medical needs of the 
children take priority but the educational needs are also kept in 
view. Educational programme is so arranged that it also tries to 
cure the childred of their physical handicaps. 


(i) Education for children with speech defects.—It is 
not necessary to have special arrangement of education for the 
children who are suffering from speech defects. Certain Speech 
Therapists may solve the problem by undertaking some specia] 
jobs with the children who are suffering from such defects, 


There may be certain rare cases of speech defects. These 
tate cases need special arrangement for education, The edu- 
cational programme is such that speech therapy plays an impor- 
tant part in it. 


(j) Education for children with dual i 
handicaps.—There may be certain children Het ego 
several types of handicaps, Such children may be suffering from 
physical as well as psychological handicaps and also more than 
one type of physical hadicaps. In order to make arrangement 
for the education of such children the Minister of Education is 
working seriously in co-operation with different voluntary’ bodies 
Local Education Authorities are also seriously engaged in the 
task. 

An Institution has been established for t i i 
This provides education to such blind maaa aac 
other physical handicaps orare educationally sub-normal of deaf 
or suffer from some such things. This school is called National 
Institute for Blind. 


The responsibility for providing education to physically and 
psychologically handicapped, is the responsibility of Local Edu- 
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cation Authorities. Ifthe Authority does not succeed in making 
arrangements for education, it pays cost for such a facility to the 
body that maintains it. 

Ministry itself takes care of the finances. It tries to pay 
out of the fees charged by the Local Education Authorities: 
Thus the cost of the facility for the education of the physically 
handicapped is assured. 

In fact the Government, Local Education Authorities and 
the Voluntary Authorities are working in co-operation with each 
other for providing proper facilities for education to the handi- 
capped children of England, There is a co-ordinated machinery 
as well. 

Psychological Service.—There isan arrangement for psy- 
chological service in England. The organisation of this service de- 
fers frome one area to other. The structure‘is more or less like this. 

Educational Psychologist.—The Authority appoints an Edu- 
cational Psychologist. He is on the staff of the Chief Education 
Officer and acts as the Chief Advisor on psychological problems 
generally including those of maladjusted and educationally handi- 
capped children, on hospitals and special schools for such children, 
child guidance and the organisation of the child guidance clinics, 
child delinquency, ete. i 

Child Guidance Clinics.—There are Child Guidance Clinics 
where there is a team of Psychologists and Psychiatric social workers. 

There is also a speech Therapist. If need be there may be 
more than one Therapists. He is responsible for educating speech 
class or tender advice to clinics in importance of speech, 

Educational Service and Child Guidance Service.—Iit is 
now a recognized fact that there should be aclose co-operation 
between the Educational Service and Child Guidance Service. In fact the 
work of education is also child guidance. The teaaher acts as the 
real guide. As and when needed, he may refer the case to the 
Child Guidance Clinic. 

The. members of the staff of Child Guidance Clinic work 
differently in different cases. The diagnose the nature of the 
problems for which children are referred to them. In some 
cases it is possible for the staff of the Clinic to provide treatment. 
But when it is not possible for the Clinic staff to undertake treat- 
ment, they tender their advice to the school or home and ask them 
to take necessary steps. 

Functions of Paychological Service.—The serviee has deve- 
loped recently in England. No doubt Chid Clinics have been 
therefor a good many years. In these Clinics psychiatric service 
is also available. Local Education Authorities are making best efforts 


- to improve this service. 
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The working of the Psychological Service is carried out in 
direct relationship to the schools. In fact it is an Advisory Service 
that tenders its advice in regard to problems of matching attain- 


ment, to capacity of assisting teachers in the task of adjusting the 
child to the school environments. 


Research in Education.—Every educational pattern has to 
be reviewed and revitalised by the latest findings in the field. 
Research, therefore, is an essential part of education. Uuniver- 


sities of England and its departments of education are engaged in 
research in that field. 


National Foundation for Education Research,—It is a 
body formed by the Universitieies, Local Education Authorities 
and the Teachers. It tries to conduct and carry out research in 
the subjects that cannot be undertaken by an individual or an 
individual University or Authority. 

Local Education Authorities and the National Association of Teachers 
finance this Foundation. There are Uuiversities that also subscribe 
towards its finances. The Ministry of Education also gives it 
grant. 

Director of the Foundation.—There isa Director of the 
Foundation. He is assisted in his work by a staff consisting of 
research scholars, administrative personnel and statististical staff. 
A vital programme of educational research is going on. The 
result of the researches are published from time to time. 


Divisions of work.—The whole work of the Fundation is 
divided into three divisions :— 


(a) Work of assisting in co-ordination. 

(6) Basic research programme that is directl 
the Foundation. Here the concern is 
of practical importance to the schools. 


(c) Special Investigations. —Under this division research is con- 
ducted on certain special and specific problems. Recently a 
research was conducted into ‘Reward and Punishment’. 7 

Youth Employment Service. 
try of Education as well as Ministry of 
this service is to assist the youn 
across the bridge, to industrial 
provides vocational guidance to 
priate employment. 


Central Youth Employment Executive. —This body has 
been established with the responsibity of securing the operation 
of an effective Youth Employment Service throughout the country. 
The Education Authorities ‘have the option to operate this 
service in their area and for this service they are given a grant 


i y undertaken by 
with research on problems 


—This service is run by Minis- 
Labour, The main function of 
g boys and girls leaving school 
and commercial life. This service 
boys and girls in securing appro- 
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of 50% of the expenditure from the Central Youth Employment 
Executive. 

Almost 90% of the Local Education Authorities operate this 
Service. 

The Ministry of Labour can operate this Service directly as 
well. 

Organisation.—In each area governed by Youth Employ- 
ment Service there is a Youth Employment Officer. He had several 
assistants to help him. This isan Advisery Service for boys and 
girls leaving school. This Service starts interviewing the boys and 
the girls right in the schools and tries to find out the intended 
career of these future citizens of the country. Almost all the 
young boys and girls who have reached the age of 18 are provided 
with appropriate employment through the help of this Service. 


Educational Welfare Service.—There is an agency, in 
England that acts as a liaison between the schools and the 
homes. This agency comprises the officers who try to maintain 
contact between the schools and the homes. Their main task is to 
solve different problems of the children, their homes and the school. 
If a particular boy comes from a family that cannot afford proper 
clothing it is the job of the officer to try to solve such a problem. 
In other words Education Welfare Service is the welfare service. 


Education Welfare Officer has a wide scope of functions to 
perform. , His functions have been very properly summed up in 
the following words of W. P. Alexander :— 

“The Education Welfare Officers is, therefore, essentiall a 
Liaison Officer, helping the schools to keep in contact 
with the parents, acting for the Local Education Autho- 
rity when cases arise in court affecting school children 
and securing the enforcement of byelaws which the Local 
Education Authority. have made regarding the employ- 
ment of children. In recent times of emergency the Edu- 
cation Welfare Officers proved a very tower of strength 
when in days of evacuation problems of billeting children 
had to be resolved. As knowledge of his area made him 
the perfect billating officer, bringing children into homes 
where they were welcomed and made to feel happy in 
their new surroundings.”’ 


POINTS FOR REVISION 
(1) In England there is arrangement for certain special ser- 
vices for the childern undergoing education. These services play a 
vital role in the field of education. 
(2) School Medical and Dental Health Service. —This is a special 
service through which attempt is made to keep the students physi- 
cally healthy. 
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(3) This scheme was actually started in 1907 through the 
provisions of the Act. 


(4) Education Actof 1921 made further improvements in 
this regard. This Act made provision for special treatment to 
physically and mentally handicapped children. 


(5) Education Act of 1944 has made scientific arrangements 


for the preservation of the mental and physical health of the 
school-going children. 


(6) There is a School Medical Service whose task is to ins- 


pect and provide treatment for minor ailments to the children in 
the school, 


(7) There isa close co-ordination between the School Medical 
Service and the Health Service of the country. Generally it is 
the Chief Medical Officer of the area who is the Chief School 
Medical Officer. This co-ordination is found at the state level 
and at other levels as well. 

(8) The Chief Medical Officer is assisted by Assistant School 
Medical Officers, nurses, clerical and administrative cadre. 

(9) School medical staff carries out inspection of the School 
children and finds out their health. 


(10) The second special educational service is known as ‘School 


Meal Service’. England has made arrangement for providing mid- 


day meals to its children. Every attempt is being made to provide 
wholesome food to the children, 


(11) England has also made arrangement for the education of 


the physically as well as mentally handicapped children. 


(12) There is arrangement for the education of various types 
of handicapped children in the following forms :— 


(a) There is arrangement for the education of deaf and par- 
tially deaf children 

(6) Delicate children who are not Properly physically deve- 
loped, are also provided education in special schools. 

(c) Then there is arrangement for the education of diabetic 
children. There are hostels that make arrangement for their 
residence. 

(d) There is also programm, 
cationally sub-normal children, 

(¢) Attempt is also being made to 
ptic children. 

(f) There is also arrangement for the education and treat- 
ment of maladjusted and juvenile delinquents. There are courses 
as well as clinics for it. 


e for providing education to edu- 


Provide education to epile- 
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(g) There is also arrangement for the education of physically 
handicapped. 

(h) Persons suffering from speech defects are also provided 
education in a scientific manner. : 

(i) There is also arrangement for the students suffering from 
multiple handicaps. 

(13) There is ‘School Psychological Service? which is run by 
Local Education Authorities. The job of the personnel working 
under this scheme is to provide proper assistance to the students 
as well as teachers in regard to psychological problems and require- 
ments of the students. This service plays a vital role in regard to 
the education of maladjusted and delinquent children. 

(14) There is proper arrangement for research in education. 
Apart from the individual teachers, Institutions, Universities and 
Education Department therein take to it seriously. There is a 
National Foundation that looks after research in education. This 
Foundation undertakes research in the branches in which indivi- 
dual teachers and Institutions do not have much interest. 

(15) There is a programme for Youth Employment Services, 
The main function of this service is to provide jobs to the young 
boys and girls that leave schools. 

(16) Youth Employment Service is run jointly by Ministry 
of Labour as well as Ministry of Education. 

(17) This Service maintains its contact with the educational 
institutions as well as industrial concerns. 

(18) There is ‘Education Welfare Service’ in England. This 
Service is responsible for taking care of the welfare of the students. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PREPARATORY, PRIVATE AND PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS 


ee 


Q. Describe briefiy the role played by preparatory, 
private and progressive schools in the system of educa- 
tion in England. 


“The ‘Public Schools’ are a stumbling block for all foreign 
students of English School edcation, In their opinion 
the term is a misnomer as the sohools arein fact ‘Private’. 
However, both historically and legally these schools are 
‘public’, as they were founded with the Purpose of pro- 
moting public education, were subject to Special Acts of 
Parliament and were covered by public bodies established 
under the original foundations. In England, at any rate, 
‘private school’ means a ‘Preparatory School’ run on the 
principles of private ownership and profit. The confusion 
arose only when the State and Local Authorities started 
a system maintained out of public taxes and the term 
‘public’ was limited in its use. Perhaps to avoid mis- 
understanding it is better to call these schools ‘indepen- 
dent’, although with the Present tendency of legislation 
this has become a misnomer also. But whether ‘public’ or 
‘independent’, these schools are an important part of 
English education and supplied in the pre-war Period the 
majority of University students.” —Prof. Nicholas Hans. 

Special Features of Education in England. 

England has developed, like its students, on acc 
requirements of the Society. It has changed and 
change and development of the society, 

In England freedom 

It is one of the chief characteristics of an 


—Education in 
ount of several 
developed with a 


In the field of education, private agencies have brought forth insti- 
tutions like ‘Preparatory Schools’, ‘Private Schools’, ‘Progressive Schools’ 
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and Public Schools. These institutions have-their own importance. 
Let us try to have a look at them. 


Preparatory Schools.—In England it has been laid down 
that a student can seek admission to a secondary school at the age 
of 11, but in a public school admission can be sought only at the 
age of 13. This discrepancy has created a problem for the guar- 
dians who want to send their words to public schools. There is 
also the problem of adujustment. Ina public school a student has 
to live in an environment which is different from the environment 
in his day-to-day life. The child his to be prepared for this new 
environment. In order to meet this requirement, new types of 
institutions have come into being. These institutions are known 
as ‘Preparatory Schools’. 

In fact these Preparatosy Schools are in integral part of 
Public Schools. They are there to train the students to be able 
to get admission and education in the Public Schools. 

Preparatory Schools, like the Public Schools, are of two 
types :— 

(a) Day preparatory Schools.—In Day Preparatory Schools, 
residence is not compulsory. A student may live with his family 
and come to the school to secure education. 

(b) Residential Preparatory Schools.—In a Residental Pre- 
paratory School, residence is compulsory. Every student has to live 
on the campus.of the schools. 

Status of the Preparatory Schools.—Preparatory Schools 
have their independent status, They are not affiliated or connec- 
ted with any body. In fact they area branch of the Public Schools. 
If they have any connection with any outside agency it is the 
Public Schools. 

The entire proprietorship and the control is vested in the 
Head of the Institutions. These institutions do not get any grant- 
in-aid from the Government and are outside the control of the 
State Government. Generally rich parents: send their wards to 
these schools. Normally, there a stdent has to pay, £100 to 180 
per year by way of fees. 

Generally students between the age group of 8 to 13 
are admitted here. In certain Preparatory Schools we find that 
students from distant parts come and avail of the opportunities. 

Generally the standard of education is very high in these 
schools. They have two main functions to discharge. 

a) To prepare student for general entrance examina- 
tion to Public Schools, and 

(b) To prepare meritorious students for competing at 
scholarship examinations of various Public Schsols. 
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The existence of the Preparatory Schools depends upon the 
success of their students at these examinations. Generally these 
Preparatory Schools are maintained and run on the pattern of the 
administration of Public Schools. Inspite of their independent status 
the Preparatory Schools are subject to inspection by the Govern- 
ment machinery. The Ministry of Education grants recognition to 
these schools. There is a body named ‘The Incorporated Association 
of Preparatory Schools’. The job of this Association is to establish 
co-ordination and co-operation amongst various categories of the 
teacher. This Association was established in 1892. 


The curriculum and the syllabus of these Preparatory schools is based 
on the ideals and requirements of the Public Schools. Teaching of 
classcial languages occupies an important place in the scheme of 
teaching of these Preparatory Schools. Except Latin, even now 
other modern languages, Mathematic, Science, ete., are also inclu- 
ded in the curriculum. 


Private Schools.—If we look at the history of education in 
England, we come to the conclusion that private agencies have 
played a very important part in the spread of education in Eng- 
land. Since early days there were Charity Schools and Endowed’ 
Schools as well as Private Schools. These schools imparted secon- 
dary education to the students in England. These days Private 
Schools are working as a branch of Independent Schools. 


What is a Private School.—Act of 1944 according to its Arti- 
cle 114, has defined a Private School in the following words :— 


Working of the Private{Schools.—It is difficult to find out 
the exact number of Private Schools that are working in England. 
In 1949 it was estimated that there are about 4,000 such. 
schools. These schools were those that had not been 
inspected by the Education Department, Since then Many 
new schools have come into being and, many old ones, have 
been closed. These days, Private Schools are not run in an efficient 
and satisfactory manner. Their number is going down every 
day. From the point of view of efficiency and Standards, there 
is a lot of difference from school to school. These schools are the 
Private property of certain individuals and they are established 
with the view of gain or personal advantage. 


Teachers employed in such institutions do not get pension 
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or avail retirement. The equipment of the school buildings is also 
not very good. 

In spite of the drawbacks, these Private Schools are quite 
popular with a class of people. These persons do not want to 
send their wards to Government Schools. They want to educate 
their children in the schools which conform to their ideology. 


Curriculum.—In these schools there is arrangement for the 
teaching of the classical education, Mathematics, History, Geography 
and other modern (of course European) languages. 

There is arrangement for the teaching of the girls as well. 
Generally girls from upper and middle classes come to receive 
education in these schools. S. J. Curris while criticizing this cate- 
gory of schools, remarked :— 

“Some of these schools attained acertain measure of efficiency 

but for the most part they were inefficient...... establish- 
ments. Classes for older childred were taught by school 


masters. A few of these were really well-run schools, 
but in most cases the masters-withdrawn from the very 


bregs of the society. Many were ignorant and brutal, 
much addicted to drink... se. see. 22 
In 1885, New Castle Commission was appointed to make inspection 
of these schools which in its report said that the atmosphere in 
these schools was unhealty and schools were of a bad capacity. 

In 1870, Sir F. Fitch and Fearon were again appointed to go into 
the working of these schools. They also came to the conclusion 
that the working of these schools had not improved since the 
enquiry made by the New Castle Commission. 

Again in 1899, another Commision was ap: 
then no progress was made. 

It was in 1918, that the question 
pection of these schools was raised. : 

as apponited to go into 


In 1930 a Department Committee we 
i these schools and suggest improvements and better- 
a ring oe its reports 1932 and suggested that these 


d to inspection off and on. 


pointed but even 


for the classification and ins- 


Then came the Act 


conditions which were int = 
3 he provisions of this 


. Undert 1 
sae has been made compulsory. Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
regularly inspect a large number of these schools. This new pro- 
ign has given a new life to these schools. 

Most of these schools are concerned with secondary education, 
but in certain institutions there is provision for Kindergarten 


classes as well. 
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Progressive Schools.—This is another branch of the inde- 
pendent schools. These schools have their own importance in the 
pattern of education of England. 


Origin and Development.—First of all such a school was 
established by Thomas Right in 1819 in Birmingham. Then in 1833 
this institution was transferred. 


These institutions are considered quite important in the 
education of England, but there is no basic difference between 
these schools and private schools. There is differences only in 
regard to following points :— 


(2) In Progressive Schools there is more of opportunity for 
practical work. 


(6) Progressive and up-to-date methods of teaching are 
employed. 
These institutions are also patronised by those persons who 


do not want to educate their children in the schools run and main- 
tained by the Government. 


Difference between Progressive Schools and Public 
Schools.—Sometimes people think that Progreesive Schools and 
Public Schools are the same, but in fact they are two different types 


of institutions. They differ from one another in regard to the 
following points :— 


(a) Public Schools believe in old 


> principles and old values, 
but Progressive Schoo!s believe in new ways and progressive 
methods. 


(6) In Public Schools there is 
education' but in Progressive School: 
ment. 


(c) In Public Schools corporal punishment is permissible. 
The method is employed in order to enforce discipline. Butin 
Progressive Schools, such a thing is not permissible, Here psycho- 
logical methods are used for maintaining discipline, 


no arrangement for good 
s there is such an arrange- 


(d) Public Schools call Progressive Schools, ‘Devilish Institu- 
tions’. On the other hand, Progressive Schools think that Public 
Schools are recationary; conservative and cruel; 

(e) Public Schools are there since very long, 


but Progressive 
Schools are things of recent growth. 


Aims and objects of the Progressive Schools.—These 
Progressive Schools are there with two-fold purpose :— 


(a) They prepare students for the public examinatians, 


(b) They make experiment in the field of teaching and 
education. 
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Curriculum.—In Progressive Schools, students are free to 
regulate their routine and every-day life. Here curriculum is not 
enforced upon the students. An attempt is made to make the 
whole thing natural and English, French, Mathematics, Music, 
Drawing and Painting. Ceramics, Woodcraft, etc. are taught, 
Every student has the option to select certain subjects according 
to his or her attitude. 

These ‘Progressive Schools’ are in fact the result of the liberty 
loveing character of the English race. English people are freedom- 
minded. They want to have their individual will and so they 
encourage and allow these institutions to grow on. By and by, 
the Goveernment is bringing these Schools under its own influence. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) In English education there are certain institutions that 
do not come within the orbit of the influence of the Government. 
These institutions are called independent schools :— 


(2) Independet schools are of three categories :— 
(a) Preparatory Schools, 
(b) Private Schools, and 
(c) Progressive Schools. 
(3) Preparatory Schools are of two types :— 
(a) Day Preparatory Schools, and 
(b) Residental Preparatory Schools. 


(4) The main purpose of these Preparatory Schools is to pre- 
pare students for competing at Entrance Examination to Public 


Schools and other Scholarship Examinations. 
(5) Private Schools are there in England since long. In these 
schools fee is charged. 


(6) These schools have not been going on satisfactorily, 
since their very inception. Various educationists have criticised 
\ 


these schools. 

7) These institutions are patronised by such guardians who 
do not want to educate their children in institutions maintained 
by the State. 

8) Those persons who feel proud in paying for the education 
of their children send their wards to these schools. 


(9) Progressive Schools came into being in 1819 with the 
A of Pah a school by Thomas Right. In 1833 this school 


was shifted to another place, 
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(10) Progressive Schools are different from Private as well as 
Public Schools. 


(11) These schools believe in imparting education in a psy- 
chological manner, without imporing discipline through external 
methods. 


(12) These schools prepare students for public examinations 
and make experiments in education. 


(13) In these schools there is arrangement for the teaching 


of classical languages, modern languages and other scientific as 
well as Art subjects. 


_ _ (14) The influence of the Government is increasing by and by 
in these schools, 


CHAPTER XII 
GRAMMAR SGHOOLS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


EE 


Write an essay on the importance 
Grammar Schools and Public Schools in English e EART orae 


“Eeery one knows that no two children are alike. School 
must be different, too, or the Education Act of 1944 will 
not achieve success. They must differ in what they teach 
and how they teach it, just as pupils differ in tastes and 
abilities. The secondary school system must consequentl 
offer variety in the curriculum and variety in apanoach 
suited to the differing aptitudes, and abilities and stage 
of development of the children concerned.”’ ah 


Grammar Schools—Origin and Development.— 
look at the history of the Grammar Schools, we find the thain 
of very old origin They were in the beginning established durin 
the Roman period. These schools are called Grammar Schools rye 
they laid great emphasis on the teaching of classical languages. They were 
established by religious individuals, special missionaries and were 
richly endowed. [Ín the beginning they were not called Grammar 
Schools. Jt was in 1387 that for the first time this word was used 
by John of Trevisa. In the beginning every cathedral had an 
institution attached to it. This institution was nothing buta 
Grammar School. It has rightly been said :— 
“There is, however, no doubt that the cathedral establish- 
ments of the early period included a school which was to 
all intents and purposes a Grammar School.’’ 


Education in these Schools.—In the early periods almost 
the whole of secondary education was imparted by these institu- 
These institutions were mainly established by businessmen. 


tions. 
Professor Bernard has gone to the exteent of saying that almost all 
the Public Schools have grown out of these Grammar Schools or 


Gity Schools. In order to substantiate his statement he cited an 
he schools were, really speaking, nothing but Public 


example. T , 3 
Schools. There may be a slight difference but the difference was 

neglible. It has rightly been said :— 
“But most of the other old ‘Public Schools’ are ‘Town Public 
Schools’ which have outgrown their purely local associa- 


—H. C. Bernard. 


tions.” 
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Grammar Schools are nothing but the Secondary Schools. 
They have no doubt acquired greater political, social and econo- 
mic significance as compared to newly-established secondary 
schools. The main reason for it is that generally bright and pro- 
mising students find admission in these educational institutions. 
They impart education to the students which have to go in for 
higher education in the Universities and have a bend for classical 
learning. Here the students, that find admission, have a higher 


Intelligence Cogent as compared to other students of the secondary 
schools. 


Curriculum and tenure of Education.—Generally in these 
schools a student has to study for five or six yeers. During his 
stay in these schools he has to lay greater emphasis on the learning 
of modern and classical languages. Along with the teaching of 
these languages, the education of Mathemitics, Science and such 
other subjects is also carried on. After finishing education in these 
schools, the young men and women go in for higher education in 
the Universities. Then they enter the profession of Medicine, 
Law or Church. The curriculum of these Grammar Schools is 
so designed that within a period of five to six years the students 
are able to acquire knowledge of several subjects. They are also 
made to acquire aptitude and ability to go in for specialised 
education. 

Importance of the Grammar Schools.—Generally Gram- 
mar Schools are more famous and important as compared to 
Secondary Schools. It is on account of the following three reasons 
that they have acquired importance and fame: — 

(1) They are old, 


(2) More bright and 


promising students are admitted to 
these schools, 


(3) When no scientific s 
evolved, these schools 
meeting the requirem 
They prepared stud 
as the entrance into 


yetem of education had been 
had come into being and were 
ents of the secondary education. 
ents for higher education as well 
different vocations and trades, 


Public Schools.—In English education Public Schools also 
Occupy an important place. They are important on account of 
several reasons. These schools are also old in origin. Although 
they are called Public Schools, but they are not open to all. 
Members of higher classes of the society send their wards to these 
schools in order to acquire a specialized training, 


Origin and Development.—We have already stated, that 
originally Grammar Schools and public Schools were the same. 
They were not different from each other. In words of Curtis 
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the Public Schools have the following qualifications in regard to 
their origin and development :— 


“The historical enquiry also shows that the origin of the Pub- 
lic Schools was in no way different than that of Endowed 
Grammar Schools.”’ 

Some of the Public Schools are older than English Parliament 
and English Nation. They were established during the Roman 
period. W. E. D. Stephens says :— 

“Some of the Public Schools are very old, older than Parlia- 

ment, older even, in one or two cases, than the English 
Nation.” 


Nomenclature of the Public Schools.—In different ages 
Public Schools have imparted different patterns of education. In 
fact their name and its meaning has posed problem in various 
periods, In olden days these schools had two types of meanings: 
(1) Larger meaning, and (2) Limited meaning. Professor Nicholas Hans 
in his book, ‘Comparative Education’ has remarked :— 


“The ‘Public Schools’ are a stumbling block for all foreign 
students of English education. In their opinion the term 
is misnomer as the schools are in fact ‘Private’. However, 
both historically and legally these schools are ‘Public? as 
they were founded with the purpose of promoting public 
education, were subject to Special Act of Parliament and 
were governed by public bodies established under the ori- 
ginal foundations.” 

These Public Schools are not like the Public Schools of 
America. They are Public Schools in the special sense of the 
world. They occupy an important place in, English education. 
Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent borrowed this idea from English 
education and established several institutions of this kind. These 
institutions in this continent impart special kind of education 
which is not available to ordinary people of the society. 

‘Qualities and characteristics of Public Schools.—These 
schools have their own qualities and characteristics. Following 
are the chief characteristics of these schools :— 

(a) They are connected with one religious denomination or 
the other, 

(b) Religious instruction and collective religious prayer forms 
an integral part of the curriculum of these schools. The rate of 
fee is higher in these schools and so only rich persons can send 
their wards to these schools for education, 

(c) These schools are a question-mark on the democratic 
society of England. They present an example of social discrimi- 


nation, based on wealth, 
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(d) It is not binding on these schools that they should admit 
at least 25% of the students from the primary schools. No such 
restriction has been imposed on these schools. 


Method of Teaching.—These schools have the following two 
methods of education :— 
(a) House Method, and 
(6) Prefect Method. 


(a) House Method of Education.—According to this 
method, the students are divided into groups of 50 each. These 
student belong to different classes and categories. They are put in 
the charge of one House-master. The House-master is responsible for 
moral, intellectual and physical development of the students. 


Prefect System of Education.—According to this system of 
education, the grown-up students, and students of higher classes, 
also look after the students of lower classes. Prefects are selected 
from amongst the students. Only those students who are prefect 
in discipline and games, etc., are appointed Prefects. Sometimes 
these prefects are appointed by the students, but sometimes they 
are also appointed by the teacher, 


Curriculum.—In Public Schools co-curricular activities 
occupy an important place. As already stated there is arrange- 
ment for the teaching of cassical languages, Mathematics, Science, 
Social Studies and such other subjects. Along with the teaching 
of these subjects there is rich and variegated arrangement for 
games and other co-curricular activities. An attempt is made to 


develop the spirit of co-operation in the students, Great stress 
is laid on physical training and exercises, 


Causes of importance and success of public schools.— 
These schools are quite important and successful in English 
education. They are looked upon with respect and reverence, 
Edward Gibbon has rightly remarked :— 


“I shall always be ready to join in the opinion that our ‘Pub- 
lic Schools’ which have produced so many eminent cha- 
racters, are not adopted to the genius and constitution of 
English people.” 


These words very clearly indicate that Public Schools are 
successful as well as important. The following are the causes of 
their importance and success :— 


(1) They are more concerned with the development of character 
and the sense of morality in the students, and teach them the 
lessons of self-reliance and self-sacrifice, truthfulness, honesty and 
other moral and spiritual values. 
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(2) These schools occupy an important place in the field of national 
development of England. Most of the students that have come 
out of these Public Schools have done a lot for the nation. 

(3) Public schools have very close relations with the Universities like 
Oxford and Cambridge. These institutions present an example of 
liberty and democracy. They are free from the interference of 
the Governing Bodies and the Head of State. Teachers are free 
to carry out educational programmes, 

(4) These are restdental schools and in the hostels the students 
are trained in the qualities of leadership and morality. Every 
attempt is made to bring about the development of their character, 

(5) They are properly equipped. They have able teachers, ideal 
atmosphere and all sorts of equipment for proper education. 

(6) Public schools have rich traditions and so students from 
distant quarters come to receive education over here. 

Criticism of the Public Schools.—After the Second 
World War people started thinking in democratic terms. Because 
of this tendency Public Schools came in for heavy criticisn:, 
There are four things that are prevalent in the Public Schools of 
England and they are subjected to a lot of criticism on the follow- 
ing grounds :— f 

(1) A minority of English people thinks that Public Schools 
are ideal, good and unpolluted. They are also of the view that 
they should not be subjected to State control and public criticism. 
These people think that critics of the Public Schools are ignorant 
people who have no idea of proper education. 

is another category of the persons that thinks that 
PS Ae tai “are undemocratic. It will bein the interest of 
education that they are handed over to the Government. 

(3) There is another class of persons that thinks the per- 

ho come out of these schools do not possess the democratic 

sons w. E E criticise these persons very much. They are of the 

spirit. ahs students of these institutions are snobs and they 
X i Rane a democratic atmosphere of the country. 

Ah (4) The fourth category of the persons thinks that these Pub- 

lic Schools are very useful for the national development and pro- 


gress, According to them it shall be a bad day if these institutions 


dismantled. 
Ki They think that public institutions are a gift of the English 


-and- i consideration and 
society that have grown by and-by after serious on an 


ee POINTS FOR RIVISION 


In order to meet the difference in the aptitudes of the 


a different types of schools should be established. In Eng- 


students, 
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land Grammar Schools and Public Schools have been established 
with this aim in view. 

(2) Grammar Schools came into being in England during the 
period of Roman Empire. 

(3) These schools were called Grammar Schools because a 
good deal of emphasis was laid on the teaching of classical langua- 
ges in these schools. 

(4) In early periods almost the whole of the secondary edu- 
cation was imparted by these schools. Even today these schools 


are nothing but secondary schools. Students study there for five 
or six years. 


(5) A good deal of emphasis is laid on the teaching of classi- 
cal languages, in these schools, Along with the classical languages, 
subjects like Mathematics, Science etc., are also taught. 

(6) These Grammar Schools are very old and enjoy a good 
deal of reputation. 

(7) Public Schools also occupy an important place in English 


education. These Public Schools also develop along with the 
Grammar Schools. 


(8) These Publice Schools are run by publice bodies that have 
been properly endowed. 


(9) These Public Schools are connected with one or two other 
denominational churh or sect. 


(10) Religious instructions from an integral part of the scheme 
of teaching in these schools. 

(11) There are two methods of teaching in these schools— 
(a) House Method, and (b) Prefect Method. 

(12) In these Public Schools, classical languages, modern lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Seience etc., are taught. 


(13) These Public Schools occupy an important place in the 
English education because a good deal of stress is laid there on 
games and co-curricular activittes. 


(14) Some people think that these Public Schools should be 
done away with and they should be taken over by the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand other people think that they should be 
kept and maintained. 

(15) Public Schools are an old institution of English society 
and they should be retained, but modified to meet the democratic 
requirements of the country. 


CHAPTER XIII 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1944 OR BUTLER ACT 


. State the main provisions of the Education Act of 
1944, Disscuss their importonce. 


Or 


“The Education Act of 1944 lays unprecedented obli- 
gafons upon both public authorities and citizegs.” Discuss 
fully. 

«M. R. A. Butler, the then President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, introduced into Parliament the Bill which became 
law on 3rd of August, 1944, and is known as the Educa- 
tion Act, 1944 (Butler Act). This Act is of great histori- 
cal importance since it completely. recasts the public sys- 
tem of education in England.” 


Importrace of Education Act, 1944.— This Act occupies a 
very imortant and historical position in the social reconstruction 
of England. It has added a new chapter to the progress 
of the society in that country. It has brought about changes of 
far-reaching consequences in England. No other Act in the world 
has created such new changes. 


Aims of the Act.—-Butler Act was aimed at bringing about a 
change in the field of education in England. Its main aims were 
the following :— 

(a) Physical development of the society, 
(b) Inteliectual development and betterment of the society, and 
(c) Moral and spiritual upliftment of the Society. ' 

In fact after the Second World War, English people had 
come to realise that education occupies a very important place in 
the development of the society. They thought that without proper 
education the progress of the society can neither be maintained 
nor accelerated. Churchill himself realised it though a conserva- 
tive, pleaded for the education of all. 


ient features of Education Act of 1944.—This Educa- 
Lek oem about several changes in the field of education. 
These changes were carried out not only in the administrative field 
put also in the field of teaching and other activities connected with 
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education. For the convenience of study we may categorise the 
various changes under the following heads :— 


(a) Changes in the field of central administrators of 
education.—The most important change brought about by this 
Act was that the Board of Eduaction established in 1900, was 
converted into Ministry of Education. Now the President of the 
Board became the Minister of Education. 


(b) Enhancement in the duties, powers and privilsges 
of the Minister of Educrtion.—Prior to this Act, Bord of Edu- 
cation and its Chairman were connected only with the eduction 
of England and Wales. Now the position of the President of the 
Board, who now became the Ministsr of Education, got comple- 
taly changed. This Act gave him further powers. The following 
extract gives an idea of the powers and privileges of the Minister of 
Education :— 

It is the duty and obligation of the Minister of Education 
“to promote the education of the peopte of England and Wales and the 
progressive development of the institutions devoted to that purpose, and to 
Secure the effective execution by local Authorities, under his control, and 
direction of the national policy for providing a variety and comprehensive 
educational service in every area.” : 

(c) Contral of the Parliament over the Minister—Al- 
though this Act provided wide powers to the Minister of Education, 
yetit did not allow him to become a despot or a dictator in the 
field. He could not do anything without the consent and the 
approval of the Parliament. 

(i) Being the Member of the Cabinet, the Minister of Educa- 
tion had a collective responsibility to the Parliament. He can not 
do anything without the approval of the Cabinet and the Parlia- 
ment. 


(i) He has to present an annual report about the working of 
his department before the Parliament. 


(iii) Any Member of the Parliament could ask questions in 


regard to the working of the Departement of Eductation to the 
Minister, 


(i) Any House of the Parliament could reject a Bill or any 
other provison of Act orlaw moved by the Minister of Education, 

Powers and dutses of the Minister of Educaion—In spite 
of the restrictions placed on the Minister of Education it connot be 
denied that he has been given powers of far-reaching importance 
and consequences. Following are some of the powers and privileges of 
the Minister of Education :— 

(a) According to this Act, the Minister of Education can 
direct ‘unwilling, recalcitrant or disobedient Local Education Authoaities to 
make almost any imporovement in providing for education.’ 
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(6) The Minister can, according to the Act, define the duties of 
the Local Education Authorities with respect to the measures taken for estab- 
liesing sufficient number of primary and secondary scools within their res- 
pective areas. 

(c) For the cause of further education, Local Education Authorities 
connot do anything of significance without the approval of the Minister of 
Education. 

_ (d) Minister of Education has wide powers in regard to educational 
legislation. He can get statutory regulations and orders passed, of 
course with the approval of the Parliament. The draft of these 
orders and regulations has to be placed before the Parliament. 


_ (e) The Minister has the power to issue circulars and memoranda 
without seeking the approval of the Parliament. These order have the 
sanction of the law. 


(f) Minister of Education has wide control on the Local Education 
Authorities in regard to educational matters. He may cancel a certifi- 
cate of the Local Education Authorities and arbitrate in the dis- 
pute between two Local Education Authorities in regard to matters 
pertaining to education. He may also direct Local Education 
Authorities in regard to the following :— 

(i) Provide transport facilities, 

(i) Establish, maintain or assist a Training College, 

(iii) Settle dispute between the Management of the Schools 
and the Local Education Authorities, 

(iv) The Minister may require a parent to send his child for 
medical examination, 

v) He may prohibit the appointment of some person to the 
post of the Chief Eduaction Officer if he feels that person concer- 
ned is not fit for the job, 

(iv) In regard to the Independent Schools he has wide powers. 
He may give them grant-in-aid or take away their recognition if 
he feels that they are not working suitably, ` 
cational research he may give grant-in-aid to thè 


ii edu 
(vii) For not under the influence of Local Education 


bodies that are 


Authorities, A. z N 
~ (viii) In order to facilitate education, the Minister may pro- 


i A scholarships and other financial assistance to individual 
ae ‘This is his discretionary power. ‘He may pay half the 
ae repairs and alterations of aided Schools and Special Agree- 


t of 
Sait Schools and may grant loans to the Managers or Governors 


of such schools.’ 
(ix) It is w 
area of two or more 


ithin the power of the Minister to combine the 
County or County Burrow Councils, in the 


‘ 
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interest of economy and efficiency. When such a combination is 
made, the Joint Education Board, consisting of the representatives 
of the Councils concerned, shall be appointed to look after the 
affair of the education. 


(x) The Minister has special powers with regard to special 
financial provisions relating to Wales and Monmouthshire. 

(xi) The Minister has been empowered to appoint a Registrar 
of Independent Schools who shall keep a register for them, ‘These 
registers are open for inspection. 


Certain schools that have been registered as efficient secon» 
dary schools are exempted from this provision. The Act is mainly 
concerned with Private Schools. These Private Schools are 
enterprise of certain individuals who carry them out with the 
intention of gain and advantage, 


Advisory Boards.—Prior to this Act there was only one 
Advisory Board for Education. Now two such Boards have been 
appointed. One of them is meant for education in England and 
the other one is meant for education in Wales. The main task 
of these Advisory Boards is to tender advice to the Minister of 
Education in regard to the principles and methods of teaching 
and other problems of education, 

Changes in the field of Local Administration of Educa- 
tion.—On the basis of Education Act of 1902, Local Education 
Authorities had been divided into two categories; (1) Part IJ, and 
(2) Part III, Authorities. 

Although these Authorities had been divided into two, but 
their powers and duties had not been properly defined. This led 
to a lot of confusion. Clash hetween the two Authorities was not 
something extraordinary. On account of this confusion, a scienti- 
fically planned education was not possible. There was Diarchy. 
Primary education was under the control of the Authority while 
education above the primary stage was under the control of the 
administration of both types. The control led to creation of 
several problems. Education Act of 1944 finished this diarchy and 
abolished Authorities known as Part III. 


Joint Board 


In order to solve the problems of education, in the local field, 
Joint Board was appointed. This Board reduced the number of 
Local Authorities in the field of education. This was done in the 
interest ui economy and efficiency in education. 

Power and duties of Local Education Authority.—Edu- 
cation Act of 1944 has added to the powers and privilege as 
well as duties of Local Education Authorities. The Act in this 
regard lays down :— 


ae. 
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“lase. e It is the duty of Local Education Authority to make 
available in their respective areas schools sufficient in 
number, character, and equipment and offering such 
variety of instructions and training as may be desirable 
in view of the different ages, abilities, and aptitutes of 
the pupils, those under five years of age, Nursery Schools 
or classes have to be provided. Special educational 
treatment has to be given to such children as are men- 
tally or physically deficient. Boarding accommodation 
has to be provided for those whom it is considered desir- 
able by the Local Education Authorities.’’ 


In other words, Local Education Authorities have been 
charged with the following responsibilities :— 

(i) to provide sufficient educational facilities for the children under 
their jurisdiction, 

(it) to provide for pre-primary, that is, nursery or Kindergarten 
education in a scientific manner, 

(iii) to provide for edncation of physically or mentally handicapped 
children, 

(iv) It has now become the duty of L. E. A.’s to maintain as a 
voluntary school, every school that was immediately before April 
1, 1945, a Public Elementary School, provided otherwise than by 
a formal Local Education Authority. 


(v) Local Education Authorities have been entrusted with the 
task of getting the estimate of immediate and prospective educa- 
tional needs of their areas and prepare a development plan to be 
submitted to the Minister. Every L. E. A. was instructed to 
make a survey of immediate as well as prospective needs of its 
area in regard to primary and secondary education by April 1, 
1946. This dateline was binding on all Education Authorities. 


(vi) L. E. A.’s have also been directed to maintain the County 
and Voluntary Schools specified by the Minister in Local Educa- 
tion Order and carry out such other duties as the Order specifies. 

(vii) They have been entrusted with the task of seeing to the 

fact that school premises, conform to such standards as may be 
prescribed by the Minister. 
To ascertain the special aducational treatment that 
children in their area require and to press upon the parents to 
cause their children of compulsory school age to receive suitable, 
efficient and full-time education. 

(ix) It has also been made binding upon the Local Education 
Authorities to enforce regular attendance of the school-going age 


children. 


(viii) 
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(x) Local Education Authorities have been asked to secure- 
adequate facilities for further education. 


(xi) It is alse binding upon the L. E. A.’s to provide for 
leisure time occupation in such organised creative trainings and 
recreative active as may suit the requirements of the persons over 
school age. 

(xit) Free medical inspection and free medical treatment for 
the pupils has now become the responsibility of the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities. Local Education Authorities have also been 
entrusted with the task of providing mid-day meals. 


(xiii) Provision for recreation and social and physical train- 
ing, according to this Act, has also become the responsibility of 
Local Education Authorities. It now became binding on Local 
Education Authorities to establish and develop facilities for school 
games, playfields, swimming pools, baths, gymnasia and other 
forms of recreation. 

(xiv) Local Education Authorities have to provide for cloth- 
ing, to such pupil who put on dirty clothes and did not have 
sufficient resources to have good clothes, 

(#0) Transport facilities for education of handicapped and 


education at pre-primary level has also become the responsibility 
of the Local Education Authorities. 


(xvi) Establishment of training colleges and their mainte- 
nance, along with the Ministry of Education is now the respon- 
sibility of Local Education Authorities. 

(xvii) Local Education Authorities have been entrusted with: 
the task of providing such data and particulars as may be requir- 
ed by the Minister of Health or the Minister of Education. 

(xviii) Every Local Education Authority has to appoint a 
Chief Education Officer and keep separate account of income and 


expenditure relating to the functions and duties carried out 
under the Act, 


Education System Recast.—This Act has more or less 
recast the entire system of education in England. Section 7 of 
this Act is very important in this regard. This section has more 
or less determined the constitutional status of education in 


England. According to this section, public educasion has been. 
divided into three stages :— 


(a) Primary Education, 
(b) Secondary Education, and 
(c) Further Education. 


This Act lays down that, ‘the statutory system of puhne 
education shall be organised in three progressive stages to be 
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known as Primary Education, Secondary Education and Further Educa- 

tion,” 

? ne following other changes were also effected 
y the Act :— 

(a) Instead of Elementary Education, the word ‘Primary 
Education’ was set up. 

(b) The meaning of Primary and Secondary education was 
clearly laid down. According to the provisions of the Act, pri- 

7 p 
mary education shall run up to the age of 12 years and the secon- 
dary education shall go up to the age of 19 years. It shall, how- 
ever, begin at the age of 12. 

(c) The age of compulsory education has been raised to 15 
years. 

(d) Separate arrangement for primary and secondary educa- 
tion was made. 

(e) It was made binding for Local Education Authorities to 
make arrangement for the education of the children below five 
years of age. This arrangement was to be made according to the 
children and the guardians. 

‘ (f) Arrangement for physically and mentally handicapped 
children have also to be made. In other words this is an integral 
part of the educational programme. 

According to Section 8 of the Act, Local Education Autho- 
diafan to make arrangement for the Boarding Houses for the 
children. It has been laid down that— 

ce xpediency of securing the provision of boarding accom- 

at oer either in Boarding Schools or otherwise, for 
pupils for whom education as boarders is considered by 
their parents and by the Authority to be desirable. ”? 

h) The Ministry of Education and the Local Education 
Authorities have been made responsible for making asrangement 
for the buildings and other requirements of the Schools. Section 
10 of the Act lays down :— aie 

‘The Minister shall make regulations prescribing the standards 

to which the premises of schools maintained by Local 
Education Authorities are to conform.” 

ini i hools.— 

in the field of administration of the sche 

Ed Gian t of 1944 has tried to do away with the various ills that 

ext resent in the system of education in England. According to 

the “Act of 1870 there were two types of Institutions; (a) County 

Schools, and (b) Voluntary Schools. 

(a) County Schools are the schools maintained by Local Educa- 
tion Authorities and were run out of the finances provided by the 
Government and the Local Education Authorities. 
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(b) Voluntary Schools were generally established by churches 
and other religious institutions. Even the Act of 1902 „accepted 
this provision. The Act of 1944 made a compromise in this regard. 

Now Voluntary Schools have been classified under the following 
three categories :— 

(a) Controlled Institutions, 
(b) Aided Institutions, and 
(c) Special Agreement Institutions. 


Changes brought about by the Educacion Act of 1944 in 
the field of religious education or religious instructions.—In 
English education, religious instructions have always occupied an 
important place. Since older days, it has been the practice there 
to provide for religious instruction and prayers in the school pro» 
gramme. Education Act of 1944 has made the following provision 
in this regard :— 

‘*The school day in every County School and in every Volun- 

tary School begin with collective worship on part of all 
pupils in attendance.’’ 


The Act further lays down that :— 


“If the parents of any pupil in attendance at any County 
School or any Voluntary School request that he be wholly 
or partly excused from attendance at religious worship in 
the school, or from attendance at religious instructions in 
the school, or from attendance of both religious worship 
and religious instructions in the school, then, until the 
request is withdrawn, the pupil shall be excused such re- 
quest accordingly.’’ 

Changes in School Government or Governors.— Education 
in England has not developed in a planned manner. It has deve- 
loped according to the requirements of the society. There were 
two types of managements up to the sacondary schools: (a) School 
Management, and (b) School Governor for secondary schools, Edu- 
cation Act of 1944 has made the following provisions in this regard :— 


(1) Every institution, wherther voluntary or otherwise shall be 
maintained by a Body of Managers or a Body of Gover- 
nors. These bodies shall be appointed by an instrument. 

(2) For the primary schools there shall be an Instrument of 
Management and for secondary schools, there shall be an 
Instrument of Government, 

Every primary institution shall be run according to the Rules 
of Management and every secondary institution shall be 
run according to the Articles of Government, These rules 
and Articles shall be laid down by Local Education Autho- 


=, 
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rities. Rules in regard to administrations shall have to be 
approved by the Minister for Educaticn. 

(3) Aided and Special Agreement Schools shall have, on their 
Body of Managers, at least one-third representatives of 
Local Education Authorities. Two-third of the members 
of the Body of Managers shall be from amongst founders 
of the institution. The Body of Managers shall not be 
less than that of six members. 


Provisions regarding teachers.—Act of 1944 has made 
pretty good arrangement for the training of the teachers and their 
conditions of service. In this regard Section 62 of the Act lays 


down :— 

‘He (Minister of Education) shall make such arrangement as 
he considers expedient for securing that there shall be ava- 
ilable sufficient facilities for the training of teachar...... 

and 

........-may give to any Local Education Authority such 
directions as he thinks necessary requiring them to estab- 
lish, maintain or assist in training colleges or other ins- 
tructions or to provide or assist the provision of any other 
facilities specified in the direction.” 

The Acs has also made provision for Burnham Committee and 
such other Committees. These Committees negotiate and lay 
down the pay scales of the teachers of the schools and other ins- 
tructions. 

Appointment and dismissal ofa teacher in a County School 
is made by Local Education Authorities. This provision does 
not apply to the teachers in Independent and Special Agreement 
Schools. There this right vests in the Committee of Management. 

Provisions in regard to School Health Service.—Prior to 
this Act there was no scientific arrangement for medical 
i „ction in the schools. This Act has laid greater emphasis 
inspec hool health. It has laid down that (a) every student 
Ba: ae ere shall be medically examined, (b) he shall be 
a et with free treatment of aliments, and (c) every advan- 
fae of the facilities available. 

Provisions in regard to Independent Schools Indepen: 
dent Schools occupy an important place in the national system o 

ie tion in England. These schools have been given necessary 
Stein but arrangement has also been made to cause inspection 


hese schools. A}. ‘ 
T ER S Meals.—This Act has made provision for mid-day 


i Provision has also been made 
nd milk to the students. C 3 
for Be cath clothes and other necessary things to poo rchildren. 
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Provisions in regard to the duties of the gardians.— 
The Act of 1944, ‘‘makes it the duty of ohe parents to cause their children 
of compulsory school age to receive efficient full-time education suitable to 
their age, ability and aptitude by either regular attendanee in school or 
otherwise’. 

According to the Act of 1944 compulsory age has been defined 
as, ‘‘any age between 5 to 15°. Every student has to continue his or 
her education up to this age. No boy or girl can leave the educa- 
tion unless he or she has attained this age. 


Evaluation of the Education Act of 1944.—Every legislation 
prepares a ground for reform and batterment. This is true of the 
Education Act of 1944 as well. It is pretty comprehensive no doubt, 


but it cannot be denied that it leaves certain drawbacks. It is 
criticized on the following grounds :— 


(a) Finishing of primary education at the age of 11 has been 
termed an unpsychological. It is not possible to find out the 
abilities and the aptitudes of the children of this age. 


(6) The Act does not give a detailed description and views 
about secondary education, 


_ (¢) Education is free and compulsory only: in the schools 
maintained by Local Education Authorities, but it is not so in the 
schools that are aided ones or run by voluntray organizations. 


(d) In regard to religious instructions it is said that the pro- 
visions of this Act have not tried to realise that religious feelings 
are developed and grown and not taught. It is not possible to 
teach the religion to the students. 

(e) Theose who advocate State control of educati 
that this Act makes very little interference with the Independent 
Schools or Special Agreement Schools. This lack of interference 


leaves these schools untouched and so the pattern of education is 
not at all improved. 


on lay down 


POINTS FOR REVISION 
(1) The Education Act of 1944, which is called Butler Act, is 
a historical step in development of education. 


(2) The Act aims at physical, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of society. 

(3) This Act has enhanced the powers and privileges of the 
Minister of Education. 

(4) Now, after this Act, there shall be a Minister instead of 
the President of the Board of Education. 

(5) The Minister of Education is under the control of the 
Parliament. 
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(6) There are two Advisory Boards for education, one for 
England and the other one for Wales. : 
(7) Local Education Authorities have been given a good deal 


of power in regard to education. It is these facilities that run 


education. 

(8) This Act has recast the whole of the system of educa- 
tion. Now there is Primary Education instead of Elementary 
Education. 

(9) Now there are institutions run by Local Education 
Authorities and then there are aided and Special Agreement 
Schools. 

(10) The Act has provided for collective worship and religious 
instructions. A guardian may seek exemption of his ward from 
attendance to these school programmes. 

(11) A change has been effected in the management of 
schools. 

(12) After this Act, teachers have been provided with better 
security of tenure and training facilities. This Act has provided 
for School Health Service, compulsory medical examination and 
free treatment of the ailment of the student. 

(13) This Act has also made provision for mid-day meals, 
milk and clothes to poor children. 

(14) This Act has made it binding on parents to send their 
children of school age for education. 

(15) This Act is criticised on the score that it has not inter- 
fered with the Independent Schools and then it has not cared to 
give a psychological base to primary education. i Hig 

(16) In spite of the drawbacks the Act is a historical step 
which hes changed the phase of education in England. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EDUCATION ACTS OF 1946 AND 1948 AND 
SUBSEQUENT CHANGES 


EEE ee eee ee 


Describe briefly the provision of Education Acts of 


1946 and 1948 of England and other reform carried out 
afterwards, 


Education Act of 1946,.—This Act has made an attempt to 
amend improve upon the different sections of Education Act of 
1944. The new Act received Royal assent on May 22, 1946. This 
Act contains 17 Sections and 2 Schedules. Its chief characteristics and 
salient features are given below :— 


(1) Power of Local Education Authorities.—This Act 
has given further powers and duties to Local Education Authori- 
ties. Now following are the obligations, duties and privileges of 
Local Education Authorities :— 


(a) According to the Act of 1946, the Local Education Authority 
is authorized, in certain circumstances, to meet the expenses of enlarg- 


ing and improving upon a Controlled School to the evtent of virtually estab- 
lishing a new school. 


(b) Local Education Authority is also authorized to provide 
temporary accommodation for Voluntary Schools, even if a permanent 
accommodation is not provided by the Body which is running that 
particular Voluntary School. 


(c) Again it is the duty of Local Education Athority to put 
up a building or execute repaire work required for the purpose of a Controlled 
School. 

(d) It is another duty of Local Education Authority to provide 
clothing to children and maintain residential schools educational institutions, 
nursery schools or classes, free af charge. This Provision does not 
require any inquiry into the economic conditions of the Parents. 

(e) According to this Act, Local Education Authorities have 
been empowered to defray expenses incurred on travelling by the members 
of Divisional Executives in travelling outside the area, 


(f) If a school contains seperate departments and if such a 
school is divided into two or more schools, each of the school shall 
retain the original statues of County or Voluntary Schools. 


, 
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(2) Obligations or duties of the Management.—It is the 
duty of the Managers or Governors and Trustees of a Voluntary 
School to pay over to the Local Education Authority any proceeds 
from the letting or hiring of any part of the school premises other 
than the school building. 


(3) Religious Worship.—According to the Act of 1946 all col- 
lective act of worship whith which a school day in a County or 
Voluntary School begins, must take place in the school premises. 
Aided and Special Agreement Schools are an exception to this pro- 
vision, and that too on special occasions. On such occasions this 
worship may be outside the school premises provided due notice of 
not less than fourteen days has been given to the parents. 


In pursuance of the provisions of this section of the Act, a 
circular was issued on 24th May, 1946, This circular reminds the 
Management that :— 

“It is important that parents should be given adequate notice 
of any proposal to hold the collective act of worship off 
the school premises in case they should wish their children 
to be excused from attending....... ... The method of 
informing parents will be effected by local students, but 
it will not be sufficient only to make the time-table entry 
required by the regulations. Notice should be prominen- 
tly displayed in the school, if possible not less than four- 
teen days beforehand and the children instructed to in- 
form their parents. 


This concession does not apply to Controlled Schools. 


(4) Teachers and membership of Local Education Autho- 
rities.—This Act has given a good deal of concession to teachers. 
It has laid down that a person shall not, by reason of his being a 
teacher in or being otherwise employed in, or any school, college, 
or other educational institutions maintained or assist by a Local 
Education Authority, be disqualified for being a member of any 
Committee or Sub-Committee or any Local Authority appointed 
for the following purposes :— ' 

(a) Care of mentally defective children, 
(b) Purposes of Education relating to children, and 
(c) Purposes connected with public libraries. 
A teacher cannot be disqualified from being elected toa 
County or District Council. 
Prior to this Act, the Act of 1933 imposed such a disqualifica- 


tion. 
(5) Expenses of Education.—This Act also lays down that 
the expenses incured in connection with the provisions of the Act 
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of 1946 shall be met by the Parliament. This provision applies to 
the Ministry of Education. 


(6) Divisional Executive.—This Act has given a good deal 
of concession to Divisional Executives and officers. It has made the 
following two provisions :— 

(a) Officers who have been put to loss financially due to their 
transfer toa Divisional Executive shall be given the same pay by 
the Government. 


(b) Divisional Executives, according to the provisions of the 
Act, have been authorized by the Committees and Sub-Committees 
to exercise functions. 


Education Act of 1948 and its main Provisions,—This Act 
was also introduced to do away with the defects and short-comings 
of the Butler Act of 1944. It mainly deals with the primary and 
the secondary education in England. This Act has not only 
amended the definition of Primary and Secondary Education, but 
also made certain other changes in their fields. 


Primary Education.—According to the provisions of the 
Education Act of 1948, Primary Education is that *‘which is suited 
to the requirements of junior pupils who have not attained the 
age of ten anda half years or of pupils over that age whom it is 
expedient to educate in the junior school.” 


Due to this change in definition, several new programmes 
have been introduced and old ones amended. All this change has 
been made in order to meet the requirements of this new definition. 


Secondary Education.—Education Act of 1948 has also 
amended the definition of Secondary Edncation. Vow Secondary 


Education is that which is ‘‘suited to pupils who have attained the age of 


ten years and six months whom it is deemed expedient to educate together 
with older children.” 


According to this definition, exceptionally brilliant and pro- 
missing children may be promoted to secondary schools, six months 
earlier than the age prescribed for reading in a secondary school, 


Criticism of this Act.—This clause of the Education Act of 
1944 has been criticized by psychologists and educationists. They 
are of the view that it is not possible, at such an early age, to 
ascertain with an exactitude the special interests, aptitudes and abi- 
lities of children. It is worth remembering that Hadow Report 
of 1926 had laid down this age at 11 plus. Children at the age of 
11 plus were sent to different secondary schools. In Scotland 
this age is 12 plus. 

Butler Act and this new amendment have laid down the age 
at ten years and six moths. 


SSS ——— 


> 
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Other provisions for children.—Now, according to this Act 
Local Education Authorities have been entrusted with the task of 
providing dress to the students living in the hostels of different 
school. Dresses have also to be provided to the students of Spe- 
cial Agreement Schools. 

Duties of the parents.—This Education Act has made it 
binding for the parents and gardians to send their wards for 
schooling. If the Education Authorities fee] that a particular 
guardians is not sending his ward to the school, he can be forced 
legally to do so, In case of exemption several statements and 
proofs have to be furnished. 

Now Local Education Authorities have also been authorized 
to purchase land for establishment of schools. 

Other Provisions.—Since the Act of 1948, the progress of 
education in England has been going on. Several measures have 
been enacted and introduced to make the education upto date. 

POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) Education Acts of 1946 and 1948 are nothing but an 
attempt to do away with the shortcomings of Education Act of 
1944, 

(2) Education Act of 1946 has made changes of far reaching 
consequences. 

(3) According to this Act Local Edncation Authorities have been 
vested with more powers and entrusted with more duties. 

(4) Managements have also been entrusted with greater obli- 
gations and more duties. 

(5) An arrangement has been made for collective worship. 

(6) This Act, had allowed the teachers to seek elective post 
while serving an educational institution. 

(7) This Act has also tried to compensate the loss of the Adminis- 
trative Officers. : K; 

8) Education Act had modified the definition of the Primary and 
the Secondary Education. 

(9) According to the provisions of this Act schooling of the chil- 
dren up to the age of ten and a half years is compulsory. 

(10) Age for sending children to secondary schools has been 
laid at ten and a half years. 

(11) In Scotland the age for transfer to secondary schools has 
been laid at 12. 

(12) Many of the educationists and psychologists have criti- 
cized the provision, in regard to age of this Act. 


CHAPTER XV 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
et es ee eee ee 


Q. 1. Discuss the main features of the University 
Education in England 


_ 2. Give a brief account of the University administra- 
tion in England. 


3. What is Robbin’s report (1961) in relation to Univer- 
Sity Education in England. Discuss briefly. 


4. “Universities are those in stitutions of England 
where only those persons get education who are worthy of 
it.” Discuss, 


There is a belief in common people in Great Britain that it is 
a matter of pride to receive education in some university, 


Old Universities.—The universities of Oxford and. Camb- 
ridge were established in twelfth and thirteeth centuries and they are 
considered as ancient universities. Both of them are collegiate uni- 
versities, because they area federation of the colleges. Each of 
these college is independent so for as the admission of a stududent 
is concerned. The University of Oxford comprises 36 colleges 
while Cambridge comprises 23 colleges. Thus the two universities 
area federation of 59 colleges. Some times the term Ox bridge 
is used to denote callectively the Universites of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

These colleges play a very important part in the under-gra- 
duate life of a student. The student is free to attend any college, but 
it is essential for him to attend the tutorial or supervision class 
once a weak, with a senior members of his own college. During 
this period he has to make a detailed study of his subject with one 
or two of his class fellows. The student has to live in the college 
campus because these are residential colleges. The life of these 
colleges is very traditional and one has to spend his life in the same 
manner. 

An academic year consists of three terms, Each term consists 
of eight weeks. Vacation is observed from the middle of June 
to middle of October. The University of Oxford is known all over 
the world for research work in Human studies while that of Camb- 

ridgen is famous for researches in Pure Scinces. 


| 
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Civic Universities.—These universities came into existence 
arouned twelfth century because a section of people was not satis- 
fied with the traditions of Oxford. Due to industrial development 
of Great Britain, a sense of superiority developed in the people 
towords their own cities and towns. Durham is a collegiate uni- 
versity. Other Universities consist of varions departments. The 
University of London consists of forty-three institutions. Other 
Universities are situated in the industrial towns such as Birmin- 
gham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester ete. The main 
Feature of these universities is the multiplicity of varions subjects. 


National Universities.—The main basis of the founding of 
these universities is the feeling of nationalism. These comprise of 
the Universities of Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. In 
Scotland, four universities were established in fifteenth century 
while two were founded in the twentieth century. It should be 
remembered that there existed the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the whole of England and Wales before the nine- 
teenth century. 


New Universities.--These universities are still in the pro- 
cess of estoblishment and this is the reason why the name of ‘New 
University’ has been given to them. In this connection, a scholar 
has remarked : 


‘They aim to be experimental in their courses, general and 
varied enough to prevent students from becoming dilet- 
tantes with magpie brains: They propose to borrow the 
best features of Oxford and Combridge system of closely 
supervised work.......”” 


According to the data of 1971, there were thirty-three univer- 
sities in England awarding degrees. Besides these, there are the 
Universities of Manchester, Institute of Science and Technology, 
London, Manchester Business School etc. Seven universities were 
established between 1961 and 1971. Some of them are: Kent 
Lancaster, Sussex and York. F These universities are short of buil- 
ding and accomodation, but it is hoped that this deficiency will be 
made up very soon. The enrolment of students in different uni- 
versities of England in October 1967 was 1,99,372, which incre- 
ased to about two hundred and twelve thousand in October 1968. 


Though we have classified the universities of England into four 
categories according to their establishment but their classification 
can be changed according to the necessity and circumntances, 


Main features of the Universities of Great Britain 


The following are the main features of the Universities of 
Great Britain :— 
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l. To obtain admission in a university, it is essential to 
appear for a test. Only those succeed to get through in these tests, 
who have an aptitude to get higher education. 


2. Each university generally specialises in the teaching of 
certain subjects, e. g., Cambridge specialises in the teaching of 
Science and Mathematics, Durham specialises in the teaching of 
Religion while Leeds Specialises in the teaching of Technology. 


3. The standard of each university is very high and the 


authorities of the university work very hard to maintain their 
standards, 


4. In order to provide equal opportunities to all competent 
and able students to carry out their studies. There are a number 
of scholarships to help them. 

5. Each academic year consists of three terms, 

6. Each university is self-administered. Though they get 
financial and other help from the Government through the Uni- 
versity Grants Commission, but it has no effect on their freedom, 

7. Generally there is co-education in all the universities, 


8. Each university has facilities for the Post-graduate 
research, 


9. It is expected of all the students of the university that 

they have capacity for independent and deep study of their subject. 

10. The system of education adopted 
Study of the subject among the students, 
by tutorial method. 

11. It is expected of the students that they would their 
whole time towards their studies. 

12. Every university is established after t 


Royal Charter, otherwise the degrees or certi 
nised, 


here encourages critical 
Teaching is most given 


he proclamation ofa 
ficates are not recog: 


Most of the universities are residential, but recently a few 


13, 
of them have been so established that residence in the campus is 
not necessary, 


Relation between the Butler Act and the Universities 


The Education Act of 1944 had no effect on the higher edu- 
cation. Even if there was some effect on the higher education, it 
was more indirect then direct with the betterment in the condi- 
tions of secondary education, the number of students who went in 
for higher education incrcased, and the universities had to make 
an effort to develop themselves, 


Being self-administered and autonomous bodies, the univer- 
sities are outside the purview of the Butler Act. This Act has 


i 
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given the responsibility of making arrangements of Higher Edu- 
cation to Local Educational Authorities and it is their responsibi- 
lity to help those students who are competent and eligible for the 
same. 


Freedom of the Universities 

All the Universities of England and Wales are independent. 
There is no control of the Government over them. The univer- 
sities are free to prescribe their own subjects, that courses, admis- 
sion of students and the form of their administration. The Senate 
or the Court of the Universities, frame laws, decide the cases of 
the admission of students, topics of study and their standards. 
All the universities are established as a result of the proclamation 
of a Royal Charter. 


Autonomous Institutions 


The universities are not sovereign bodies—rather they are 
autonomous. In this connection H. C. Dart has remarked :— 
‘The British universities enjoy an autonomy probably un- 
equalled in the world.” 


Although the universities were established by the proclama- 
tion of a Royal Charter, yet all efforts in this direction were non- 
official. The universities enjoy great benefits when they are 
outside the control of the Government. This is the reason why 
they have been able to maintain a high standard in education 
and are worthy of competition. Recepients of education in 
Oxford and Cambridge feel a sense of pride when these names are 


mentioned. 
Financial Position 


In order to maintain their financial independence, the univer- 
sities did not ask for the financial help from the Government, a 
few decades ago. But the situation is not so easy now because for 
the establishment of certain courses a huge amount of money is 
required to establish the laboratories and run them. It has 
therefore become essential to obtain aid from the Government, 
but this help is taken for some specifice project. The Govern- 
ment does not help the universities financially in a direct manner. 


University Grants Committee 


To help the universities financially, the Government has ap- 
pointed a University Grants Commiltee. A fixed sum of money is 
made available to this Comnittee by the Government and the 
Committee distributes this amount among different universities 
according to their requirements. Since this Committee consists of 
the representatives of different universities, it becomes easy to bring 
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uniformity among different actions keeping in view their aims. 
All the universities accept the decisions of the Committee. 


Aims of Higher Education 


The universities of England and Wales recognise and accept 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge as their ideals, and there- 
fore arrange education on a similar pattern. According to Briggs. 


“The new Universities are, first of all, pooling the experience 
of Oxisting Universities-bringing together ideas, practices, 
techniques, frequently the best of these and really putting 
them together and giving them a close examination. 
Secondly, I think, they are, or should be, the centres of 
innovation and experiment, based on really fundamental 
thinking as to what a university is,” 


Although the new universitis had the facilities and adminis- 
tartion similar to the old universities, but new universities, were 
opened keeping in view the requirements faced by the country on 
account of the Second World War. Imperia! College of Science 
and Technology is one of these and this institution has the best 
arrangement and facilities of higher education and research of 
Science and Techmology. The present is being moulded out of 
the ancient keeping in view the necessities of future. 


interest 
al c : y a committee, known as 
Robbin’s Committee, was appointed to exanine the requirements 


Robbin’s Report 


The Prime Minister of England appointed a committee under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Robbins in 1961. The committee sub- 


mitted its report in 1963. The terms of reference of this com- 
mittee were :— 


elo. review ‘thelworkiig Rol full-time higher education in 
Great Britain, and in the light of national needs and 
resources to advise Her Majesty’s Govern Mchtecan tbat 
principles its long term development should be based. In 
particular to advise in the light of these principles, 
whether there should be any change in that pattern, whe- 
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ther any new types of institutions are desirable and any 
modification should be made in the present arrangements 
for planning and co-ordinating the development of various 
types of institution.” 


This committee was unique in itsown kind. Before this com- 
mittee there was no other committee which could lay down or 
frame the principles to be observed in the field of higher educa- 
tion keeping in view the national requirements which were neces- 
sary and long future. This committee had to advise the Govern- 
ment in matters of education for inmediate and long future. 


This committee declared the following objectives for the 
management of balanced higher education. 


1. Instruction in skills necessary to play a part in the general 
division of labour. 

2. The aim of producing cultivated men and women must 
be more important than the creation of mere specialists. 

3. The search for truth and the advancement of knowledge 
must always be one of the important function of higher education. 

4. The function of transmitting a common culture and com- 
mon citizenship is fundamental. 


In short, we can say that the Robbin’s Committee recommen- 
ded that new aims should be put before the people keeping in view 
the circumstances created by the progress of Science and Teachno- 
logy, besides carrying out the traditional aims, 


Equality of opportunity in Education 


Robbin’s report laid down the principle that higher education 
should be made available to all those persons who wanted to avail 
of this opportunity and who can be benifited by it. It also sugges- 
ted that individual achievements should be recognised. It declered 
that we have to make full use of the available talent in the country 
so that we can compete favourably with other progressive nations 
of the world in the light of changing social and technical circum- 


tances. 
Free development of Institutions 


The report accepted that there could be difference in the stan- 
dards of different institution, but instead of bringing such insti- 
tutions to an end, they should be encouraged to attain higher 
standerds. The principle of free development of institutious 
should be maintanied as itis. They should be left free to carry 
out new experiments. 


‘Existing institutions must be free to experiment without 
limitations except those which safeguard their essential 
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functions...... There must, however, be some co-ordina~ 
tion, commonly accepted principless of policy, and 
organisation for reasonable allocation of the resources. 


The report recommended that there should be an organisation 
consisting of institution of higher education, which should lay down 
a policy to carry out new experiments and co-ordinate their activi- 
ties. Without co-ordination and unanimity, the level of higher 
education cannot be brought up to à satisfactory standard. The 
report also recommended that a system of education must maim- 
tain cartain standard. 


Recommendations regarding Curriculum 


The attention of Robbin’s Committee was also drawn towards 
the defects in the curriculum. The committee recommended that 
first degree course should be of four years duration, because if this 
period is reduced, the burden on the student increases. The in- 
crase in duration is also necessery taking into account the addition 
of new courses of study in the carriculum. 


Regarding post-graduate courses, the committee recommended 
that at this stage emphasis should be laid on specialisation. 


During their investigations, the committee found that not 
more than twenty percent of the students are anxious to go in for 
post-graduate studeis, while the remainig eighty percent of them 
drop out and engage themselves with their own work. Keeping in 
view the requirements of the nation and the country, this number 
is very small. Therefore, in order to make the post-graduate stu- 
dies more attractive, there should be diversification in the cour- 
ses of study at the post-graduate level. Financial help should be 


provided to such needy students who may be worthy of it and may 
get attracted towards it. 


The committee also recommended that under-graduate courses 
of study should not consist of four years duration, but in its place, 


the post-graduate course should be made more attractive and the 
students should be encouraged to go in for it. 


The committee also made an important recommendation that 
natural consultation should be carried on by the universities at 
regular intervals so that addition of new courses and their revision 
could be put into practice simultaneously, 


Raising the Standared of Teaching 


Robbin’s Committee estimated that the number of students 
who would go in for higher education would go up to five hundred 
sixty thousand by 1980. Facilities of education should be provided 
keeping this number in view. 
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Some Universities have a very high level of teaching and most 
of the students want to go in for study there. The result is that 
some of the Universities are over-crowded while the rest appear to 
be empty. This needs reformation in the standard of teaching. 
No doubt the standard of teaching should be kept at a high level 
but the standards of empty Universities should be raised so that 
they may be in a position to compete with others. 


Future Development 


Some recommendations of Robbin’s Committee have already 
been discussed. We give the remaining recommendation in the 
following :— 


1. There should be some type of contact between the institu- 
tions of higher studies and schools, so that the guardians of the 
students may be able to get proper information. The records of 
the schools should be kept in such a manner that they may be used 
with advantage in future. The committees of teachers should also 
be consulted. 


2. Constant attention should be paid on the problems faced 
by the students facing them on the occasion of the admission and 


after. 

3. Thereshould be mutual discussion and consulatation among 
the teachers of the schools and higher education, so that revision 
of books and courses of studies may be a continuous process. 


4. Researches should also be carried on the problem of revi- 
sion of courses of study. 

5. Analysis of the first degres courses should be made at 
regular intervals so that any deficiency may not be left in the edu- 
cation of students. 


f students going in for higher 
Sache a cea reid AOA is only eiei Efforts 
should be made to increase this percentage to thirty. 
7. Keeping in view the needs of the futuer the education 
should be made of ten years duration. 
8. The pay scales of teachers of different institutions should 


be Similar. 4 
9. The teachers should be provided with adequate research 
facilities. : } 
10. Facilities of part-time education in higher education 
should be provided. 
11. Insome universities, the teaching should also he carried 
out by the post-graduate students. i 
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12. Teaching and Research are supplementary to each other. 
Therefore research should not be confined to the boundaries of the 
research institutions. 


13. There should be close contact between the teachers and 
the students of the university so that the latter may be able to get 
personal auidance from the former. The work of the student 


should be discussed so that he may be able to find his faults and 
rectify them. 


l4. Some universities had a policy not to allow a certain per- 
centage of students to get through the class. They also had a 
policy to allot a certain percentage of students a crrtain division. 
Robbin’s Committee objected to this policy and opined that each 
university should try to decrease the percentage of failures. 


15. The committee acce 


pted the importance of the ‘‘Commit- 
tee of Vice-Chancellors’ 


* but suggested that their work-load should 
be decreased. This committee should reformed and made more 


broad-bassed. It suggested that the chief administrators of the 
university and the teachers selected by the Senate should represent 
the Vice-Chancellors. 

There are the recomm 
and it is cl 
Education 


endations of the Robbin’s Committee 
ear that in England, the work of future development in 


is going on with the present fulfilment of the needs. 
Administration of the University 


It has already been stated that the Universities of Great Bri- 
tain are autonomous bodies and are independent of the external or 
Governmental interference in their activities and administration. 
The whole frame work of administration is of their own making. 
The administration of the university is carried out by two commit- 
tees. One of them is known as Senate, Geverning Council or 
Governing Court, while the other is known as Executive Council. 


_ The Senate has a very great hand in the administration of the 
university. It lays down the policy and programmes of the uni- 


versities, The Executive Council of the university carries out the 
policies and programmes of the Senate. 


The Government js authorized to frame any law, issue any 
ordinance or order for any inspection, but such situation is not 
allowed to arise because the Central Consultative Council is repre- 
sented by all types of institutions. 

Through the University Grants 
finances of the universities, but delays could be caused by the trea- 
sury of the Government. But the universities do not have to face 
such situations on account of their democratic and autonomous 
structure, 


Committee manages for the 


q 
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Robbin’s Committee has also suggested that whole work of the 
administration in connection with higher education should be han- 
ded over to a Grants Commission founded on the principles of 
University Grants Committee. This Commission should have 
sufficient representation of the Government Officials. 


In reference to this administration of the university, a demand 
by the stubents has been made that they should also be associated 
with thisjob. The Committee of Vice-Chancellors have paid its 
attention to this demand and it is expected that some students 
would be associated with the administration of the university in 
near future. 


Sources of Income of the Universities 


The following are the sources of income of the universities in 
England :— 
1. Income from Endowments. 
2. By the Goveenment through the University Grants 
Committee. 
3. Grants by the Local Bodies. 
4, Fees paid by the students. 


Financial aid to students 


Fees are payable and paid by the students studying in the 
universities of England and Wales, but it has also been arranged 
that a competent and needy student may get financial aid from the 
university. With this end in view most of the universities have 
arranged for the award of scholarships and about seventyfive per- 
cent of the students get this help in some form or the other. The 
following are the sources of income for the award of scholarships : 


1. Local Bodies. In this connection it is worth noting that 


the scholarship from this source are awarded on the basis of the 


results of General Certificate Examination. 


2. University. 
3. Some students manage to get scholarships from the educa» 
tion development in addition to the University. 


4, Context: The Ministry of Education carries out country- 
wide contest for the award of scholarships national in character. 


5. By Scientific and Industrial research institutions, which 
gives scholarships in Mathematics, Sciences and Technology to 
carry out post-graduate students and research. 


6. The Ministry of Education offers scholarships for studies 
in human or biological sciences. 
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7. Some Educational Trust offer scholarship to the students 
directly and through the universities, e. g, Carnegi Trust helps the 
students of the Universities in Scotland. 


Below we give an account of the number of teachers and stu- 
dents of the universities of England, Wals and Scotland during the 
sessions 1965-66 and 1970-71, The year when the university was 
founded is also given in brackets against the name of the Univer- 
sity. This table will also clarify how the number of students and 
teachers has increased during this period, 


Strength of Teachers and Students in British Universities 
with their years of foundation (in Brackets) 


Universities of England 
Session 1965-66 Session 1970-71 
(SOG ETEA mA 
Numberof Number of Number of Numbe of 
Teachers Students Teachers Students 


1. Oxford 1220 9824 1544 11073 
os Cambridge 897 9825 1232 10720 
3. Durham 374 2508 417 3394 
(1832) 
4. London 3004 31696 6414 33161 
(1836) 
5. Manchester 957 7273 1416 8320 
(1880) 
6. Birminghum 742 5797 1265 
(1900) 
7. Liverpool 880 5967 886 
(1903) 6613 
8. Leeds . 1131 6801 1266 6 
(1904) Pu 
9. Sheffield 618 4662 725 5744 
(1905) 
10. Bristol 620 4718 895 6238 
(1909) 
11. Reading 345 2556 649 4917 
(1926) 
12. Nottingham 400 3750 698 5199 


(1948) 
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13. Kiel 148 1138 284 1863 
(1950) 
14. Southampton 367 3040 524 4381 
(1952) 
15. Hull 372 3075 484 3943 
(1954) 
16. Extor 248 2429 390 3387 
(1955) 
17. Leicester 278 2285 359 3364 
(1957) 
18. Sussex 226 2132 507 3629 
(1958) 
19. York 100 607 293 2411 
(1963) 
20. East Anglia 104 807 298 2700 
(1963) 
21. New Castle 600 4750 935 5869 
(1963) 
22, Lancaster 96 770 364 2784 
(1964) 
23, Essex 68 402 205 1935 
(1965) 
24, Kent 64 456 311 2251 
(1965) 
25. Warwick 61 436 285 2038 
(1965) 
26. Easton = = 436 3226 
(1966) 
27. Bradford — — 415 3461 
(1966) 
28, Boonel — = 243 1744 
(1966) 
29. City — = 308 2383 
(1966) 
30. Salford — — 444 3412 
(1967) 
31. Surrey = — 285 2383 
(1966) 
32. Baath = — 260 2187 


(1966) 
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33. Lanfbroh — — 302 2538 
(1966) 
Universities of Wales 
34. Every sevith 384 2116 353 2587 
(1827) 
35. Cardiff 308 2783 489 3597 
(1833) 
36. Bangor 242 2042 375 2450 
(1884) 
37. Swansi 282 2671 456 3475 
(1920) 
Universities of Scotland 
38. St. Andrews 516 3747 274 2577 
(1411) 
39. Glassgow 963 7671 1341 7969 
(1451) 
40. Eberdeen 624 4125 704 5360 
(1494) 
41. Edinburg 720 8000 1389 9368 
(1582) 
42. Streth clyde 555 4502 717 5356 
(1964) 
43. Harlott Watt — = 200 2285 
(1966) 
44. Dundee == = 438 7 
(1967) Boe 
45. Sterling — 174 3 
(1967) 1137 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


Establishment of universities in Great Britain as autonomous 
bodies is the result of the proclamations of the Royal Charter. 
Formerly the universities did not take any financial help from the 
authorities of the Government, but they now need money to carry 
out scientific research. This money is made available to them as 
grants through the University Grants Committee. 


The universities of Oxford and Cambridge are considered as 
ideals in England and Wales. Other universities try to carry out 
the ideals set up by them. 
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The following are the essential features of the universities of 
Great Britain : 

1, Admission test is compulsory. 

2. Each university is famous for the teaching of certain sub- 
jects. 

3. Almost all the universities are co-educational. 

4. Generally the first degree course is of three years duration. 

5. Each academic year consists of three terms of eight weeks 
each, 

6. Most of the universities are residential. 


University Grants Committee has been established by the 
Government to help the universities finiancially. 


The report of Robbin’s Committee occupies and important 
position in higher education. 


Administration of the Committee is carried out by two com- 
mittees known as Senate and Executive Council respectively. 


There is adequate arrengement for the award of scholarships 
to the students by almost all the universities. 


Teachers and students are always in contact with each other. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE OPEN UNIVERSITY IN ENGLAND 


Q. 1. What do you understand by ‘Open University’ ? 
Discuss its importance. 

2. Give an account of the current views on ‘Open Uni- 
versity’ in England. Evaluate thejutility of such universities. 


3. Give your own views on ‘Open University’ in India. 


BACKGROUND 
In the month of February 1966, a ‘white paper’ named ‘A 
University of the Air’ was published in England. This paper gave 
an outline of the possibility of opening ‘Open University’ in Eng- 
land. In September 1967, a planning committee, headed by Sir 
Peter Venables, State Secretary of Education and Sceince, was for- 
med with the following aim. 


“To work out a comprehensive plan for an Open University 
as out lived in the white paper of February 1966, ‘A 
University of the Air’ to prepare a draft Charter and 
Statutes.’’* 

In this report the planning committee clearly analysed the 
aims of the Open University and accepted the fact that, by and 
large, the citizens have not received and opportunity to get proper 
and suitable education. Higher education is not a social right of 
some people only, but it is a fundamental right of all persons. By 
making observation on a large scale among the adults in Open Uni- 
versity it was concluded that such institutions will be welcomed 
warmly, 


In the year 1966-67, about one hundred thousand people 
applied for admission to Open University, of whom about only a 
half could be admitted. About twenty thousand applications 
were of these candidates who did not satisfy the minimum quali- 
fication. About thirty thousaud applicants, admitted to the Uni- 
versity, were eager to get some degree from the University. These 
persons belonged to that category who could not get admission in 
any university under normal circumstances and could not get any 
degree. In June 1969, Government recognition was granted to 
the Open University as an independent and self-sufficient institu- 

DEN University Planning Committee, the Open University (H. M. S. O- 
p. 1. 
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tion. The minimum age for admission to this university is twenty- 
one years. In January 1971, about twentyfive thousand students 
were on rolls of this University. 


Notion of Open University 

Open University is acting as a part and parcel of the society. 
Its aim is to provide experience of university education on a large 
scale to the people belonging to different categories. The follow- 
ing argument is being given aganist the present system of Univer- 
sity education : 

“Since the field of knowledge is expanding very rapidly, there- 
fore the present students of the university will have to 
come to the university again to get further knowledge, 
because, with the passage of time, their knowledge will 
become out of date due to development of knowlege.’’ 


The statement is true and therefore the problem is to make the 
knowledge upto date and this job can be done be specialised insti- 
tutions, specially established for the purpose. But there is some 
doubt regarding the success of the Open Universities in this pro- 
gramme of reorientation of knowledge. 

If we divide the programme of the reorientation of knowledge 
in two parts, then the part played by the Open Universities can 
become clear to some extent. 


(i) Intellectual reorientation of knowledge 
(ii) Professional refresher course. 


The role of the Open Universities is important in the field of 
professional refresher course. Though the medium of these univer- 
sities contemporary professional knowledge can be imparted to the 
people desirous of it in their own field. With aim in view, these 
people have no necessity of going the traditional universities or 
training centres at regular intervals to refresh their knowledge. 


What is Open University 

The education in Open Universities is not confined to the four 
walls or campus of colleges. These universities have no geogra- 
phic region attached to them, and this is the reason why the name 
‘Open ‘University’ is given to them. In such universities, the 
teaching is imparted by the assistance of radio or television or 
local tutorial groups. Under such circumstances, the field of the 
education becomes very large and extensive. 


Regarduig teaching techniques of the Open Universities, it 
has been remarked by the planning committee that the radio is a 
powerful medium of such education. Therefore, the services of 
efficient teachers and experts can be made available to the people 
concerned. Some written,work should accompany the teaching work, 
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and the only way available to achieve this aim is the tution by 
correspondance. In Russia, more than fifty percent of higher 
education is imparted by corraspondance. Special attention was 
paid toward this fact by the report of the committee. 


to teaching by correspondance and the services of television as an 
aid to this education were emphasized. It was also suggested in 
the report that such experiments should also be made by the 


Teaching Technique of the Open University 


Venables Committee on Open University tried to collect vari- 
ous modes of imparting teaching, e. g., teaching by radio and 
television, correspondance courses, specially programmed text 
books, group discussions, part-time face-to-face teaching etc. 


The concept of the Open University is based on the important 
facts of the special requirements of modern society and adult 
education. People of the society are more inclined to accept 


visual extension programmes. It has become a habit with the 
people to see television. It is a Powerful 


f According to the Government proclamation of 1969, Open 
Universities are independent and self-administered institutions as 
To maintain their Standards as other yni- 
» and to accord recognition to their degrees, the Ven- 
i i i ss on their administration and 
Suggested that very competent and efficient Persons should be 
associated with the job. Prof. Walter Perry, Vice-Principal of 
Edinburgh University at that time, was appointed as the first 
Vice-Chancellor of this University in January 1969. Two other 
officers were appointed to carry out simultaneously different jobs. 

hey were ;— 
(i) Director of Studies for 


Home Tuition and correspondanee 
Services, 


a 
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(i) Director of Studies for Local Centres and Tutorial 
Services. 


According to the report of the Planning Committee the object 
of the appointment of these officers was: 


“*To provide the necessary expertise in the Educational Tech- 
nologies Associated with specialised course design, with 
correspondance tuition, with Radio and Television broad- 
casting, with the special problems of adult education, and 
with the problems of programmed earning and of the 
assessment of student performance,” 


Sufficient full-time teachers cannot be appointed due to huge 
number of students, therefore a large number of Part-time teachers 
were appointed to go through the written work of the students 
and to solve their problems regarding the studies. These teachers 
were mostly appointed from Staff College of Education, technical 
colleges, polytechniques and other traditional universities, 


Curriculum of Open University 


It was arranged to provide general degree and honours courses 
in the Open University. The success of a student in the curriculum 
is determined by the number of ‘credits’ obtained by him. It is 
compulsory to obtain six credits for a general degree and eight 
credits for the honours degree. The minimum duration of obtain- 
ing a general degree is four years. The university can award a 
certificate when the student obtains one credit. This certificate 
can be obtained by all those students who succeed in the continue 
ous and final evaluation. 

There is also an arrangement of basic courses of study which 
has to be covered by all the students wanting to study further, 
One credit is awarded on completion of one basic course of study. 
It is essential io obtain two such credits. Basic courses of study 
are in the following subjects : 

1. Understanding Science. 

2. Mathematics. 

3. Understanding Society. 

4, Literature and Culture. 


These besic courses are in accordance with degree courses, 
i. e., Science, Technology, General Science and Art etc. After 
studying these basic courses, a student studies deep and extensive 
subjects according to his choice, For example, after studying 
basic course in Mathematics a student can study Pure Mathe- 
matics, Statistics, Computer Science in detail. 
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Utility and Importance of Open University 


The contribution of Open University to make education 
available to general public is very important. It is also help- 
ful in the expansion and extension of knowledge and educa- 
tion. Its role in the field of Adult and Social Education is 
praiseworthy. A great deal of economy is possible by such 
universities in the national labour for imparting professional re- 
fresher courses. Simultaneously industrial and professional effi- 
ciency can be increased by such universities. 


In India such universities are greatly needed to expand 
education and to make it an end not the means. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


l. The possibility of establishing Open Universities was 

examined as a result of the White Paper published in 1966. This 

| University was established in 1969 according to the outline given 
by the committee headed by Sir Peter Venables in 1967. 

2. The role of Open University is very important with a 


view to gain current knowledge and refreshing of professional 
courses, 


3. In the Open University, teaching is imparted by the 
medium of correspondance, Radio and Television. Written work 
accompanies the teaching work. 


4. The assistance of experts, efficient and competent teachers 
has been taken to make Open University Education successful and 
affective. : 

5. General and honours degree courses are carried out in 
the Open University Education. To get success in these, the 
number of credits to be obtained is respectively six and eight. 


6. In order to get admission in degree course it is essential to 
get through in at least two of the basic courses of study. 


7. Open University is a new attainment in the field of edu- 
cation. In the expansion of education, specially in the field of 
Adult Education and Social Education, a great benefit and en- 
couragement will be attaincd. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


. 1. Discuss the development of Technical educa- 
tion in England. 


2. Analyse critically the recommendation of the 
report of Robbin’s Committee on the Technical education 
in England. 


3. How is Technical education in England adminis- 
tered ? Diseuss. 


Extensive and well-administered technical education is very 
necessary for industrial efficieney. This principle was accepted in 
England at a very late stage. We come to know of the steps taken 
in imparting technical education through those acts which were 
passed by the Government from time totime. In the field of 
industrialisation during the middle of nineteenth century, Germany 
and Uuited States of America challanged the supremacy of Eng- 


land and got success in it. 


Act of 1889 
The Government of England came to know of the end of its 
supremacy in 1889, because no Act was made by it earlier. 


In 1889, the Government passed Technical Education Act, 
which was based on the recommendation of the Royal Commission. 
of 1884. This was the first effort on the part of the Government 
on national level for the technical education. 


According to this act, the authorities of the County Councils 
and County Borough Councils (established under the Local-Self 
Government Act of 1888) were authorised to arrange for technical 
education, or to give their help in its expansion and spend money 
collected as Local taxes. Consequently financial aid was provided 
out of the money collected as Customs and Excise taxes, e. g. the 
income derived from the taxes on liquor and ‘wines was spent on 
the technical institutions. 


During the next twelve years there was sufficient progress in 
technical education. In London alone twelve technical institutes 
were opened while thirteen more were established in different coun- 
tries. More than hundred schools of Science were also established. 
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Evening schools were also opened which imparted elementary techs 
niqucal edacation. The number of students increased six time 
within ten years, 


Blocking of Progress 


In 1902, the Progress of technical education came to a stand 
still suddenly. The Board of Education and the local bodies paid 
their whole attention towards the expansion of secondary educa- 
tion, and technical education Was neglected. For eleven years recog- 
nition was not accorded to junior technical institutions, and for 


about sixteen years no building grants were given to the Senior 
technical institutions, 


Major part of the work of technical education was done in 
extra hours in the form of business in the evening. This was pos- 
sible due to the personal efforts encoureged students. A big plan 
was prepared to impart technical education just before the out- 
break of the Second World War, but it could not be implemented 
since the intervened. Still some technical colleges were opened. 
In 1938, about one hundred fourtynine institutions of technical 
education existed, Out of these twelve institutions had their 
Magnificient buildings with most upto date facilities. Other Tech- 
nical classes were being held in about six thousand buildings. 


. „According to H.C. Dent, the administration of technical 
institutions of those days can be classified as follows :— 


1. Junior Technical Schools 


In those days boys between the age of twelve and fourteen 
years were getting education as full-time day students in Junior 
Technical Schools. All these students had come from elementary 
schools and their courses of study was of two or three years dura- 
tion. The syllabus consisted of general education but its basis was 
“gineering, industry, mercantile or similar occupatious. There 


Were about twentynine thousand students in two hundred thirty 
schools in the year 1938, 


2. Junior Art Department 


There were about two thousand and five hunred students in 
fortyone schools in the year 1938. Their courses of study was simi- 
larto Junior Technical Schools but its basis was commercial Art. 


j 
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3. Day Continuation Schools 


In the year 1918, there were thirtyeight private schools, 
thirtyone schools provided by local bodies and seven schools provi- 
ded by commercial institutoins. One of the main schools of this 
type is in Rugby which was founded in 1918 under an Act passed 
by the Parliament of England. 


4, Part-Time Day Classes 

In these schools, the students were provided by the employers 
owning industrial concerns. The education was provided to per- 
sons between the age of fourteen and eighteen years. Some of 
them were adults as well. The number of students in 1938 in 
such schools was about fortyone thousand and fiye hundred, 


5. Senior Full Course 


This course of two years duration, Students used to have their 
ages between sixteen and nineteen and they used to come after 
leaving secondary schools. In 1938, there were about two thousand 
students in three hundred seventysix schools of teehnical and com- 
mercial courses and about five thousand in art classes. 


6. Junior Evening Classes 


In such schools, the course of study was of two years duration 
and boys lying between the age of fourteen and sixteen years used 
tostudy. The term of study was from September to March. 
Classes were held thrice n weak in the evening for two hours. All 
the students of these schools used to come from elementary schools. 
The courses of study included languages, mathmatics, physcal inse 
truction etc., together with elementary teaching of technology, 
commerce and home-science. About one hundred twentyfive 
thousand studants used to take admission every year and about 
one third of them used to discontinue their studies after one year. 


7. Senior and Advanced Evening Classes 


These were the chief sources of technical education. They 
had arrangement for teaching of almost all the technical subjects. 
About one million students used to receive education in these ins- 
titution in 1938. 


Thus it is clear from the above that the development of tech- 
nical education was going on with a great speed during the year 
1938. During the Second War in 1944, a committee was appointed 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Purse to consider the needs of 
technical education. In its report, the committee suggested that 
the country would have to pay special attention to the use of 
scietific experiments in the field of industrialisation, if it wanted to 
have a specified place in the eyes of industrially developed countries, 
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Barlow Committee ' 


Consequently a committee was appointed under the Chairman-. 
ship of Mr. Barlow, The committee started its investigation in 
1945 as to how the assistance of scientists can be taken to develop 
England and Wales industrially and technologically. 


National Council 


In the year 1948, a National Council was founded for the tea- 
ching of technology and commerce. This council advises the 
Government and Minister of Education from time to time There 
are other similar committees to advise the local authorities in the 
matters of technology and industrialisation, Thus it is clear that 
committees have been formed at different levels to advise councils 


and the committees in the development of industry and technology. 


‘Wenome dewlapment of Uechuical Raucation 


Wo ISHQ, a epot om dhe Sexdlogmen ch tiiger tecnic 
Š Thlihed by © atonal Advisory Counci on Edu- 


: was 

cation for Industry and Commerce”, 
sis was laid on the extension of the tech 
in the related institutions, In 1951, th 
Paper known as ‘Higher Technical Ed 
which it was remarked that the memb 


five thousand two hundred eightyeight in 1938-39 to ten thou- 

sand nine hundred thirtythree in 1949-50 at under-graduate level. 

t post-graduate level also, the number of students was more than 
doubled from sixty hundred sixtytwo to one thousand five hundred 


thirtynine, 


In 1956, another White Paper was published by the Ministry 
of Education on technical education in which it was planned to 


(i) Local Colleges : These colle 
and have part-time courses of study. 
(ii) Area College; These college also ha 


study and also give technical educat 


lomas from these colleges, 


(iii) Regional Colleges: These colleges impart education of 


degree level. 


(io) Colleges of Advance Technology: As the name itself indicates, 


these colleges provide education of Post-graduate level. 


In this report special empha- 
nical education and reforms 
is Council published a White 
ucation in Great Britain’ in 


ge after national certificates 


y 
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Institutions for Technical Education 
In Great Britain there are a number of technical institutions 
which enjoy international reputation some of them are: 


(i) Imperial College of Science and Technology: This college 
is associated with the University of London. 

(ti) Royal College of Science and Technology: This college is 
situated at Glassgow and provides Scientific and Technical 
education of high standard. 

(it?) Manchester College of Science and Technology. 

(iv) College of Advanced Technology ; Birmingham. 

(v) Lauf Borough College of Technology. 
(vi) Wales College of Technology, Cardiff; etc. 
‘Om the basis of the standards of technical colleges given above 

im Tagant Yor the Gerdagmest Cf techmical edaran andi 

emenn, 
Curriculum 
Though Great Britain is a tradition-loving country but one of 
its essential qualities is flaxibility according to the needs of the cire 
cumstances. This quality has also found its place in the curriculum 
of technical education. As the occasion arises, changes take place 
in the courses of study. There are several type of courses in tech- 
nical education as well and on their basis degrees and diplomas are 
awarded. The courses of study has been framed in such a manner 
that a man can study while working at his job. 


Degrees y 
First degree on technical education is available from the uni- 


versities of Great Britain after covering a course of three or four 
years. The degrees awarded are Bachelor of Edgineering, Bachelor 
of Technology or Bachelor of Materiology. Certificates and dip- 
lomas are also awarded. 


Certificates and Diplomas 

There is provision of National Certificate of Technical educati 
in England. National Certificate is awarded to those PAES in 
go in for study while working at some industry. 


For a National Certificate of general character, a study period 
of three years necessary. A period of study of two years more is 
devoted for National Certificate of a higher standard. A Deo 
of the age between sixteen and seventeen years, having got a practi- 
cal experience of five or six years at some commercial or technical 
establishment, can get a National Certificate as a part-time student. 
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National Certificate is equivalent to the first degree of the tech- 
nical education. 


A person, who has devoted a period of two years as a full-time 
student in any technical institute, is eligible for a National diploma. 
However, some students take admission in some technical institute 


directly after passing Higher Secondary examination and study as 
part-time student. 


In England, only the National Council is authorized to award 
diploma in Technology. 


In fact the aim of awarding certificates and diploms is to pro- 
vide facility to those who go in for attainment of higher knowledge 
as part-time students ofter passing higher secondary examination. 
To encourage such students, provision of Scholarships has been 
made. The Government provides financial aid to those students 
who need it. The scholarships are also arranged by the authorites 
of the local bodies. The Ministry of Education provides more than 
two thousand scholarships on the basis of open competitions. 


Apprentice-ship 


The arrengement of apprentice-ship is mainly for those stu- 
dets who have passed higher secondary examination. A higher 
secondary pass student can become an apprentice of some indus- 
trial undertaking because his age nears about seventeen or eighteen 
years. Compulsory education is upto fifteen years of age and he 


cannot become apprentice at thisage. The minimum age for an 
apprentice is sixteen years. 


A special programme has been made for apprentice students 
and this special programme is known as ‘Sandwich Course’. 
Salary is also paid during the period of apprentice-ship, The 
salary for the period of study has also to be paid by the owners 
and employers, In fact, the plan of apprentice-ship has two bases: 

(?) Work-based : Based on work. 


(ti) College-based : Based on College. 


In college-based apprentice-ship the salary for the period 
spent in the college is not paid. 


Sandwich Course 


This programme of technical education is for a sort period, only. 

An attempt is made to provide maximum knowledge in a very 

short period. Students attain the principles of knowledge in the 

Colleges and the practical knowledge in the industrial estahlish- 
ments. Simultaneously an arrangement is made to provide synthe- 
sis between the theoretical and practical knowledge. For examle, 
in the University of Glassgow, a students spends half of his tmie in 
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theoretical study of engineering subjects and the remaining half of 
time in getting the practical knowledge at some industrial eslablish« 
ment. The aim of stadwich course remains incomplete without 
attaining systhesis in theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
subject. 

Full co-operation of industrial establishments is always avai- 
lable in carrying out the scheme of apprentice-ship in the field of 
technical education. There is full Possibility of synthesis between 
theoretical and practical knowledge of large industrial establish- 
ments, but the same is not so true of small industrial establisments, 
This deficiency can be removed by making some arrangement at 
the college level. 


Robbin’s Committee 

Robbin’s Committee was formed to consider the administra- 
tion of high level studies in technical education. This committee 
considered the whole matter and reported how reform could be 
brought about in the high standard of education imparted by the 
universities. 

The committee suggested that students of high intelligence 
should de attracted towards technical education. There was a 
reason behind this suggestion. During its investigation the com- 
mittee came to know that students with high intelligence used to 
be attracted towards sciences ; besides this fact another reason was 
that the number of students in Great Britain getting technical 
education was smaller than some other industrial nation of the 
world. For example, the percentage of students obtaining first deg- 
ree in Science and Technology was 68 in Germany, 65 in Canada, 
49 in U.S. A and only 36 in Great Britain. To remove this 
backwardness it was necessary to attrack better and more students 
towards science and technology. 


The following are the chief suggestions of Robbin’s Commit 


tee: 
1. Development of Potegraduate education of Science and 
Technology should be done intensively. 


2. Maximum arrangement should be made for research faci- 
lities in Science and Technology, 

3. A number of institutions should be estabished for provi- 
ding teaching and research in Technology. 

4. A close relationship should be established between higher 
technical teaching and research and Government research 
institutes so thatcomplete synthesis prevails in the two 
fieldse 


5. Some higher technical colleges should be established so 
that they may become technical universities and they 
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should be entitled to award degrees, diplomas, certificates 
and tittles. 


6. University Grants Committee should provide these institu- 
tions sufficient financial grants. 


The Council for National Academic Awards 


In 1955, the Ministry of Education had established a National 
Council for Technical Awards (N. C. T. A). This council used to 
award technical diplomas which was considered equivalent to an 
honours degree on the suggestions of Robbin’s repot, the National 
Council for Techncial Awards was amalgameted with the Council 
for National Academic Awards (C. N. A. A). In 1964, G. N. A. A. 
succeeded in getting the Royal Charter and it was declared an 
autonomous body of the Council. In the field of technical educa- 
tion, this Council awards honours and general degrees, which is 
considered equivalent to the degrees of the Universities. In 1969, 
there was arrangement of teaching of the curriculum of G, N. A. A. 
in about fifty institutions which included Polytechniques, College 
of Technology, College of Commerce and College of Education. In 
September 1968, the number of full-time, part-time and Sandwich 
Course students was about sixteen thousand, 


In 1966, a White Paper was placed in the Parliament by the 
department of Science and Education. The heading of White Paper 
was ‘A plan for polytechnies and other Colleges’, In this report, 
special emphasis was laid on the reforms and the possibilities of the 
technical education. ; 
Dainton Report 1968 


In 1965, a committee, with Dr. F. S. Dainton, Vice-chancel- 
lor of Nottingham University as Chairman, wes formed with the 
aim ‘to examine the flow of candidates in science and technology 
higher education’. 


The committee submitted its report in 1968. Several sugges- 
tions have been given in this report to develop technical education 
and these suggestion have to carried out by the end of 1973, 


Thus, we see that continuous efforts have been made in Great 
Britain to develop the technical education. Still this country lags, 
behind United States of America and Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republic in this field, and efforts are still continuing to remove 
this backwardness. 


POINTS FOR REVISIONS 


For technical efficiency, an extensive and well-administared 
technical education is an essential condition. This fact was rea- 
lised in Great Britain very late, First of all the Technical Education 
Act was passed by the Government in 1889. Under this Act, the 
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‘County Councils and County Borough Councils constituted under 
the Autonomous Administration Act of 1888, were authorised to 
arrange and manage the affairs of technical education. 


The First World War attracted the attention of the country and 
its people towards the importance and necessity of the technical 
education. In the year 1938, tweleve out of about one hundred 
fortynine institutions were set up for the purpose with magnificient 
buildings and upto date facilitate. 

There are a number of internationally known technical insti- 
tutions in England. 


__ Robbin’s Committee was constituted to consider the affairs of 
high level education in Technology. This committee suggested 
that talented students should be attracted towards the technical 
education. The committee found during its investigation that 
highly talented students were more attracted towards science as 
compared to technology. Other Suggestions of Robbin’s Commit- 
tee were as follows: 

1, There should be intensive development of the teaching of 
Science and Technology at Post-graduate level, 

2. Arrangement should be made for researches in Science 
and Technology. 

3. Anumber of institutions should be set up which may 
impart teching of Technology and conduct researches at 
University level. 

The ‘Council for National Academic Award? was set up some 
time later. This added a new force in the expansion of technical 
education. 

In 1965, another committee, headed by Dainton, was consti- 
tuted, to study the attitude of the students towards technical edu- 
cation, Its report was published in 1968. The Suggestions given 
in this report are very significant. 


EDUCATION IN UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


CHAPTER I 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


eee 


Q. Describe briefly the system and pattern of educa- 
tion in America. a 
r 


What are the chief characteristic features of American 
education ? Discuss fully. 


“From the first days of independence the Constitution of the 
U. S. A. excluded education from the purview ofthe 
Federal Authority. The fear of Federal encroachment 
on the autonomy of the States was specially strong in the 
South and among religious communities in all States. 
Each State was left to own educational system, and al- 
though many States have included in their Constitutions 
the provision of education, in fact they relegated the obli- 
gation to the local authorities. Local administration in 
education is a historical tradition in America established 
by the first settlers. Isolated small communities, surroun- 
ded by hostile nature and fierce native Indians, clung to 
their village as the centre and origin of all legislative and 
cultural measures, homogeneous in social status and reli- 
gious beliefs, identifying their local church with their 
communal representative in a miniature theocratic State, 
these settlements quite naturally administered and main- 
tained their school. In the later period of frontier life 
the local unit of administration was best suited to the 
needs of the pioneers with the increase of population and 
consolidation of the States into well-ordered large legal 
communities and abjustments to new conditions was neces- 
sary. But all attempts of various States at centralization 
of educational administration were met by the strong 
opposition of Local Boards, which valued their right of 
oppointment of teachers, suitable to their beliefs and 
prejudices. The churches, both Catholic and Puritan, 
supported local independence as a safeguard against the 
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secularizing encroachment of the State. Thus, in spite 
of a complete change of social an economic conditions 
the local unit of school administration survied until now 
as the typical feature of America. ” 


‘Education System of the U. S. A.” 
—Prof. Nicholas Hans. 


Education and social needs.—Education of a country is 
very much governed by its social needs. U.S. A. is no exception 
toit. If we want to have a clear picture of education of America 
we shall have to know about its culture, its civilization, its socio- 
economic needs, vocational traditions and the changes brought 
about there. Europeans have contributed a lot to the educa- 
tion of the country. Now it is recognized as the most developed 
country of the world. It has a population of over 150 million and 
an area of about 3,022,387 square miles with a density of popula- 
tion of about forty-nine people per square mile, ` 


Education for a New settlement and new country. — 
U. S. A. is a new country as compared to England, France, Soviet 
Union and other democracies of Europe and Asia. This country 
came into existence after its discovery by Columbus who had set out 
on his voyage to find out India. Since the discovery people of 
Europe started settling down. Most of the person living in Ame- 
rica are settlers of European countries. Since the inhabitants of 
this country are Europeans, its culture and civilization is also of 
the same type. The culture of Europe continued to transform itself 
according to needs and requirements of this new land. With the 
change in the requirements of the environment the pattern of edu- 
cation continued to change, 


Inthe early days of European settlers’ here, the education, 
éven of the elementary stage, was pretty costly. It was limited 
to privileged class. It was not limited to that class on account 
of any other reason but on account of economic reasons, Very few 
people could afford that education on account of its heavy cost. 
This education was aimed at providing the three Rs. to the students. 
Like the countries of Europe it was confined to the upper class of 
the people who had. to take up administrative jobs in future life. 
Many of the settlers wanted their children to be educated in 
Europe and so rich settlers, specially of the Southern States, sent 
their children for education to Europe. 


Education in America in 17th century.—In the 17th century 
certain institutions were started by certain individuals for impart- 
ing education beyond the elementary stage. Since these institutions 
were proprietary in character they offered education only to a class 
of people. It was during this period that. famous colleges like 
William College and Mary College was started. i 
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Education in Massachusetts.—Since the beginning of the 
American history we find that Massachusetts has been quite pro- 
gressive in the field of education. In 1647, it was provided by law 
that facilities for education shall be provided in almost all the cities 
of the State to the boys and girls, according to their social needs 
and requirements. It was also provided that in the cities having 
population of less than hundred families, there shall be elementary 
schools and in the cities where there are more than hundred fami- 
lies, there shall be Latin Grammar Schools as well. In other words 
this law also made the people at large responsible for the education: _ 

Indigenous System of Education.—It was quite natural 

for a country, which had settlers from Europe, to have the pattern 
of European elementary education. With the change in socio- 
economic requirements, the pattern of education also changed. 
In order to meet the social requirements of America, a new system 
of elementary education was born here. This system may be called 
the indigenoits system of American education. This system of educa- 
tion is based on the principles of Equality and Democracy. There is no 
distinction of rich and poor in this system. It is based on the 
principle of universal education as isin India. It has been provided 
through law that boys and girls of a certain age shall be admitted 
in the schools and they shall continue to be in schools unless the 
grow capable of handling their responsibilities. No discrimina- 
tion of class, creed or caste is to be made in this regard. 


Education according to social requirements,—In Ame- 
rica, States were established who took upon themselves the res- 
ponsibility of education. Since education was the responsibility 
of the local administration, the education developed according to 
local socio-economic needs and institutions were established. The 
responsibility of running the institutions and bringing about ex- 
pansion in the field of education was left to the people. With the 
increase in population, educational facilities continued to develop: 
With the growth in population sometimes it was felt that certain 
areas were left behind in getting educational facilities. In order 
to meet these requirements certain School Districts were estab- 
lished. All this was done in order to provide education to the 
people at large. 

Education in America since 19th century.— Beginning of 
19th century brought about a revolutionary change in the field of 
education in America. In fact this century brought about a change 
in all aspects of the life of America, Change in education was only 
a part of the over-all change. It was during this period that 
Second War of Independence was fought. „ In fact it was nothing but 
a Civil War fought to establish and rehabilitate the principles of Equality 

and Democracy. With the beginning of this century, political, 
social, and jndustrial development started with leaps and bounds. 
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State administration got the opportunity and facility to run insti- 
tutions for cultural and educational upliftment of the people at 
large. Certain States tried to centralize the educational facilities 
but their efforts did not bear any appreciable fruit. 


State and the Education.—Certain States established ‘State 
Boards of Education’. {important citizens and members of the State 
Legislature used to be the members of such Boards. These Boards 
did play a vital role in the betterment of education. Here again 
the State of Massachusetts came first. 


State Governments came forward with grants for putting up 
the school buildings. They also provided funds for better equip- 
ment of the schools and gave grants for improving the salary 
scales of the teachers. 


Normal Schools were established by the States. These schools 
‘were opened in order to provide training to the teachers. This 
step was taken in order to meet the demand of expansion of 
education. In short, it may be said that individual as well as 
public schools grew in number, 


Classical Education vs. Liberal Education.—Up to the 
middle of the 19th century, Classical Education was the order of the 
day. The main aim of this system of education was to provide to 
the students knowledge of Western culture and civilization, 
Literature and other subjects that they studied had their relation- 
ship with the West and Europe. Even the philosophy was Wes- 
tern in character. Up to the middle of the nineteenth century 
there was no provision for the teaching of scientific, technological 
and technical subjects in the schools. The economic condition of 
the country was also not very good. With poor economic con- 
ditions it could not be expected for the country to progress in 
education. 


Classical education had no bearing on life. It did not help the 
American people to make progress in their vocations in any way. 
By this time the conntries of the world had advanced scientifically 
and technically. Science graduates were the needs of the hour. 


Socio-economic needs for the scientifc and technical educa- 
tion brought about a change in the pattern of classical education. 
Now aristocratic eduecation yielded place to general education. This 
move brought about a change in the curriculum and contents of 
education. Now new subjects were added in the syllabus, Scien- 
tific, industrial and technological subjects got their due. Institu- 
tions that had been established for certain privileged class of 
people were now opened to people at large, In order to alleviate 
the economic sufferings of the people, elementary education was 
made free. 
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Trend towards Nationalisatio n and Education.—By and 
by, the spirit of nationalisation overt ook the people of America. 
Industrial revolutions in England and France influenced the people 
of America as well. They also drew by plans for industrial pro- 
gress and development. It was also f elt necessary to recognise the 
whole pattern of education, in order to meet these requirements. 


With this aim in view Engineering an d Industrial Education came 
into being. 


General Education.—In a democracy it is necessary to have 
educated people. Unless there is universal education, citizens of a 
democracy would not be able to discharge their duties successfully. 
These citizens’ have also to be educated in accordanee with the 
technical and industrial requirements of the country. This need 
was felt in America as well and so changes were brought about in 
the American system of education. Education of Americans today 
stands on certain basic principles. These basic principles are 
the fundamentals of democracy. quality is the cornerstone of 
the educational set-up of America. In this regard India has derived 
a lot from the experience of America. 


Fundamentals of American Education.—American educa- 
tion is based on certain fundamentals. The fundamentals are noth- 
ing but the requirements of democracy. Any democratic country 
shall have to observe these fundamentals and mould its education 
accordingly. If America has done so, it has not done any thing new. 


Let us now have a glimpse of these base principles of American 
education :— 


(1) To inculcate in the citizens the capacity to grow into 
successfal world citizens.—American education aims at déve- 
loping its citizens into successful world citizens. It tries to impart 

education and training in this direction. The content material 
of education tries to train the students to have “‘self-realisation’? » 
It is the natural urge of mankind to try to know about high and 
valued things of the world. The highest ambition of a man or 
woman is to achieve the highest place in life. American education 
tries to achieve this aim and direction, The main aim of the edu- 
cation of that country is to ‘instil a curiosity for knowledge in the 
students’. Students are also encouraged to develop thirst for know- 
ledge of different sorts of things. Once thirst for knowledge has 
been created, it continues for the whole of the life. Ideas of such 
a man is bound to be good and effective. After maturity such a 
young man can be a successful world citizen. 


(2) To develop the quality of co-operation in public 
jobs and social reconstruction.—Development of individual’s 
personality is not sufficient for a democartic set-up, In a demo- 
cratic set-up, young men are to be trained for public recons- 
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truction where education has to be based on the values of huma- 
nism and welfare of humanity. American education is based on 
the principles of Humanity, Equality and Co-operation. Young men 
who have respect for these ideals, shall pay due regard to the rights 
and privileges of other people. They shall themselves try to lead 
a happy and a peaceful life and shall try to bring about a co-ordination 
between the spiritual values, and material values. Such a thing can be 
done only through education based on the ideals of humanity, 
equality and co-operation. 


ln America, educationists believe that itis not only those 
students who deserve to be rewarded who achieve high marks but 
those students who can do the maximum of public good, deserve all praise 
and reward. Labour intended for public good is the greatest achivement in 
the eyes of American education. American student is trained to value 
social service and public good as the highest ideals and achieve- 
ments. He is also trained to test his achievements on the basis of 
the principals of intellect and intelligence. Spirit of co-operation 
is developed in him and attempt is made to make him realise that 
co-operation is something worth valuing. All his acts are judged 
from the point of view of public utility. 


(3) Education as an instrument for vocational and 
economic progress.—American education is designed to serve 
as an instrument for vocational and economic development of the 
student in his future life. In America there are several technical 
schools. In ordinary schools as well, technical subjects are taught 
along with general subjects. Those students who join technical 
schools decide to select a particular vocation. In these schools 
they acquiee efficiency in these trades. 


Attached to certain schools are Guide Centres. These Guide 
Centres provide guidance and counselling to the students for their 
future life. They help them to select vocation according to their 
aptitudes. In America there are several facilities for vocational 
and technical education. These | facilities not only encourage the 
students to take up these vocations, but also develop in them 
certain constructive aptitudes. Individual and social prosperity 
is not the only concern of the American education. It lays 
great stress on the economic prosperity of the nation. Education 
there is intendent to bring about further and better economic 
prosperity to the nation. It tries to develop this capacity as 


well. 


(4) Teaching of the Do’s and Dont’s of good citizenship.— 
Today democracy does not mean democratic way of adminis- 
tration only. It means something more than that aswell. Jt means 
training the citizens in Do's and Dont’s of a good citizens. The Aimencan 
edcation aims at training the students to grow into successful 
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democratic citizens. From the very beginning, the students are 
trained to know about their rights and obligations as citizens. 
They are also trained to discharge their duties successfully as 


citizens, They are also trained in behaviour in a group and in 
society. 


American educationists are of the view that it is necessary 
to train the students in behaviour in society and to develop 2 
liberal outlook towards society. This outlook should be based on 
values on humanity and moarlity. They should be trained to realise 
that there is nothing personal or individual in a democratic set-up. 
There everything is social. If a person is indifferent, lethargic or 
indisciplined or if he does not co-operate with others, the society 
is bound to suffer. It is, therefore, compulsory for every citizen 
to realise her or his duties and to discharge them successfully. 
While working individually, a person should not forget about the 


necessities of others. This can be possible only if the students 
are trained from the very beginning. 


(5) School education is not sufficient.—Training in good 
citizenship cannot be complete only with the school education. 
‘There are bound to be certain extraordinary students. There may 
be certain backward students as well. Both these types of students 
have to be provided Proper education. Then only democracy 
can function Properly. Schools should not only provide for the 
education of three Rs. dus they should also train the students in 
the art of citizenship. In order to achieve this task, certain pro- 
grammes may be drawn up. These programmes need not be con- 
fined to the class room. They should aim at giving opportunity to 


the students to learn about the working of democracy, proper exer- 
cise of franchise and other allied matters. 


(6) Local control over education.—In America the Central 
Government has very little control over education. Education is a local con- 
cern and it is the local administration that runs it and controls it. In other 
words it may be said that education is decentralized in the United 
States of America. Such a thing is very much democratic in spirit. 

People are free to se 
they desire. Such 
school. 


nd their wards to any type of school 
a school may be religious, private or a public 


(7) No Theocratic education.—In America education is 
secular, Religious instructions do not form a part of the curri- 


culum, but they are certain institutions maintained by Churches 
and other religious bodies where religious instructions are given. 


Parants are free to send their wards to these schools. 


(8) No dualism.—Unlike England and I ndia, American edu- 
cation is free from dual control. There is no c ontrol of the Centre 
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on the education. In England we see that although Local Authortiy 
administers the education, finances are provided by the Ministry of 
Education. The Ministry of Education exercises certain other con- 
trol as well. This is true of India as well. In India although pri= 
mary education is the sole concern of the local bodies, but the 
finances are provided by the State Government and the Centre. 
Similarly, in the field of secondary education, we have both these 
agencies working. In higher education Centre plays a vital part. 
As already stated, in America it is not so. 


(9) Universal and compulsory education.—In America 
education is compulsory up to a certain age and stage. Every 
guardian or parent has to send his ward to school at a certain age. 
These wards are released from the school only when they have 
grown up and have become capable of shouldering their res- 
ponsibilities. Beyond this, there is no other national policy of 
education. 

Portals of educational institutions are open to all the persons. 
This is universal education in America and it is natural as well. 
There education for all the boys and girls between the age of 7 and I6 is 
compulsory. In certain States, it is comulsory up to the age of 17 
and 18. 

In certain States there are Kindergarten Schools and it is bind- 
ing on the parents to send the boys and girls of the age of 4 to 5 
years to the schools. 

In America, in certain States, education had been made free 
as well as compulsory about a century back, Later on, Law of 
Compulsory attendance was framed and so’ it was made binding 
for parents to send their wards to those schools. In the begin- 
ning this law was vehemently opposed, but by and by, people 
came to realise that it was in the interest of demorcracy and the 
nation. 

In certain States there is provision for free mid-day meals as well 
as free conveyance. Medical examination and treatment is also free for 
the students. 

In almost all the States of America there are institutions from 
primary to higher education, Other than these institutions of 
general education, there are technical schools, vocational schools 
part-time schools, public schools and night schools. Every attempt 
is being made to make literacy and education hundred per cent. 
In order to educate the illiterate adults, night school are being run 
and certain other provisions have been made. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) Education of every country must meet the social needs. 
and requirements. This is true of America as well. 
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(2) America is a new country and new settlement. Mostly 
settlers are from Europe and so there is an impact of European 
culture on this country. j; 


(3) In 17th century, in America, certain institutions were 


started by individuals. Later on these institutions became public 
institutions, 


(4) In the begining, elementary education of America was 
run on the pattern of elementary education in Europe. Now it 
has also been geared to social requirements of the country. 


(5) Since 19th century, American education has undergone 
a revolutionary change. State Boards of Education were established 
and State Governments came forward with grants. Normal Schools 
were also established for training teachers, 

(6) With the individual and technical revolution, classical 
education yielded place to liberal education. 

(7) Education in America is compulsory and universal. 

(8) It aims at training the students in the art of citizenship 
and democracy. 


(9) It aims at training them in public co-operation and bring- 
ing about economic efficiency. 


(10) It also trains them in Do’s and Dont’s of good citizen- 
ship. 


} (11) In short, American education has been drawn up with 
a view to meet the requirements of democracy, 


CHAPTER II 


DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN 
U. S. A, 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Q. Describe briefly the development of primary and 
secondary education in America. 


Traditions of American education,—In order to havea 
clear picture of the educational set-up of America, we should have 
a chronological study of the development of education in America. 
It cannot be compared, so far asits history is concerned, with 
England or any other country of Europe. If on the one hand 
there is difference in education with England, there are common 
features as well. 

It was inthe year 1620 that emigrants settled here. They 
had come here in quest of gold and wealth. At that time in 
England there was very little concern for education. Education 
was the property of the privileged class. For rich people there 
were Grammer Schools and Universities like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In fact education was very costly in those days in 
England. 

For common people there were Day Schools and Dame Schools. 
People were concerned with this education. 

Tradition of education in America.—When emigrants 
settled in the United States of America, they viewed the education 
from a different angle. The decided to have education facilities 
for children of the community. It was also decided to have Pre- 
paratory Schools. Up to 1874, it had been decided to have primary 
education, on an eight-year basis. 

In England education was the sole concern of the parents, 
In America it was not so. It was considered to be the duty of the 
community, to provide elemetnary education to its children. 

Education in America was planned according to local needs. 
It was not set on accepted values as it was in England. 

Democratic trends in Education.—In the previous pages 
we have seen that democracy is the soul of education in America. 
It has a history behind it. In American education, institutions 
grew according to the democratic requirements, ` 
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Traditions of secondary education.—Institutions for secon- 
dary education grew with the growth of elementary education. 
Here these institutions imparted education on one line. There 
were no specialized Schools like Residential Schools, or Public 


Schools of England. Schools and colleges opened the doors to all 
the children of the community. 


Curriculum and syllabi during the colonial period.— 
The United States of America achieved complete freedom in 1785. 
Up to this period education was slightly different from the educa- 


tion that came after 1785. Since 1647 up to 1785, it was compul- 
sory for every community to provide schools for its children. 
This education was first start 


ed in Massachusetts and then it spread 
to other States. At that time education at the elementary as well 
as secondary level, was akin 


to English education. Jn 1635, Boston: 
Latin School had been establ: 


ished and here the teaching was the 
Same as it was in a Grammar School of England. 


Changes in educa 


added. Then in 1751, Benjamin Franklin established the first 


Academy. It was in this Academy that there was provision for 


the teaching of English, Latin, Mathematics and other practical 
subjects. In fact it was beginni 


J ng of the education of practical 
subjects in. America. This Academy may also be called the 
oneer institution for transition from Jormal education to democratic 
education, 


In 1821 a High School was establis, It was a typical 
american school that offered a three-year course, in which Eng- 
ish language formed the main plank of study. There were other 


Travelling School, 
did not have sufficient 


Private Schools.—P eo n region wanted to 
provide better education to In order to meet this 
requirement, certain private into being. In these 
schools greater attention could be paid to children. Roman Catholic: 
Schools were also opened at certain places 


t These schools were 
allowed to charge fee but they did not get the State support. 
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/ Education after Civil War.—After Civil War in America, a 
new problem of education was created. Many of the Negroes that 
had been freed from slavery required education. In order to 
meet this new situation in education, certain schools were opened 
for these Negroes. 


No fee to be charged.—Then there came a situation which 
laid down that public schools should not charge fees. These - 
schools were to be run out of the finances secured through taxes 
and other sources of income. Jn 1874 a victory came to these 


schools and since that time new era has been ushered in American 
education. 


Primary and secondary education since 1784.—As already 
stated, the year 1784 ushered in a new era in the American education. 
Now American education became the direct concern of the com- 
munity. Primary and the secondary schools were to be run by the 
community, out of the money secured through taxes and other 
measures. These public schools were to be run by public money. 


Private Schools and their management.—lIn spite of the 
provision for running the public schools out of public money, pri« 
vate schools continued to exist. These private schools could also 
ask for money. 


Education between 1880 and 1930.—This period saw a tre- 
mendous increase in the population of America. This increase in 
population brought about an increase in enrolment in the schools. 
These enrolments went up to the extent of 84%. In succeeding 
decades this population went on increasing. By 1930 there were 
3,949 students for every hundred students enrolled in 1880. This increase 
in population made a tremendous demand on higher education. 


Quality of education deteriorated.—As is natural, with 
the increase in population, the quality of education started dete- 
riorating. It does occur in the phase of transition, but later on 
things improved. 

Diversification of curricula.—The curriculum was diversi- 
fied. Several subjects requiring practical training were introduced. 
In time table different subjects get different duration, 


Raise in age of compulsory attendance.—Education in 
America during this period was made compulsory. The age of 
compulsory attendance in the schools was also raised. New 
changes were made in the educational set-up. This saved wastage 
in the field of education. 


Provision for guidance was also made.—This machinery 
guided the students in transition from elementary stage to High 
Schools. In High Schools there were many elective subjects and 
the guidance helped them to select subjects of their choice, 
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Junior High Schools.—These Junior High Schools are an 
intervening stage between the Elementary Schools and the High 
Schools. These Junior Schools check wastage and loss of two 


years of elementary education. They also provide guidance for 
entrance into High Schools. 


Psychological base to education.—There is difference in 
the educational requirement of the children and adolescents. 
Early adolescents are not to be treated as children. They are 
also to be treated separately from adolescents. These Junior 
High Schools provided a psychological base to these requirements. 
They solved the problem of nine years schooling in the States 


where it had been made compulsory to provide education to the 
children for nine years. 


, Difference in pattern of schools according to local 
requirements.—Local requirements have to be borne in mind 
while laying down the pattern of education. This is evident in 
certain schools of America. In the United States of America 
certain schools follow one pattern and others another. This is so 
within the same State. This has been done in order to meet the 
local requirements of education. 


School Boards.—In order to facilitate the administration of 


education ‘School Boards’ were established in the States and 
districts, 


Several smaller units were sometim 
order to give shape to a School District. Provision of a School 
Board was made for each unit. This Board is a popularly elected 
body. There isa Superintendent who looks after the whole school 
system, 


es grouped together in 


State School Boards. 
Board was made, 


look after the educa. 


—For each State, provision of a School 
This School Board was made responsible to 
tion and the schools in the whole of the State. 
These School Boards were constituted differently in different 
States. In some States they were elected by legislators, and in 
some they were el 


‘lected directly and in others the members of the 
Board were nominated by the Governor. 


Education Commissioner was to be the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Board. His appointment too varied from State to State. 


In some States he was selected, in others he was nominated or 
appointed by the rest of the members. 


Functions and duties of the State Boards.—Every State 
Board had to discharge several functions in regard to education. 
The chief functions of the Boards included the following :— 
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(a) To provide subsidy to the Local Boards so that they 
could carry out the programme of education. This was made 
necessary because the education was free. These State Boards 
also made up the deficit of the Local Boards in regard to 
expenditure. 


(b) School children were to be provided with transport 
facllities. These transport facilities required expenditure and the 
District Board had to bear the expenses on this score, State Boards 
made arrangement for the transport and subsidized the transport 
costs incurred by the District Boards. 


(c) These State Boards issued certificates to teachers at State 
level. 


These State Boards discharged certain other functions as 
well. 


Federal assistance in regard to education.— According to 
new scheme of education provision for lunch has to be made for 
school children. This required federal assistance. Without federal 
assistance it was not possible to equalise educational efforts of 
different States because certain States were poor and they could 
not bear the entire expenditure on education. 


The recent agitation for opening schools to Negroes had 
entailed further responsibilities for the federal administration. 
Since the schools were to be opened to the Negro children, it 
required further expenditure. This expenditure could only be 
met out of the federal funds. 


Private Schools.—These are certain private schools in Ame- 
rica. These private schools are things of recent growth. They 
are run by religious institutions and minorities. There are certain 
States that also prefer such schools. These private schools are 
allowed to charge fees. 


Diversity and uniformity.—America is country of diversity 
in education. In spite of this diversity, a uniformity is maintained. 
Almost all the schools have standardized attainment tests. With 
the help of these tests 1t 1s possible to standardize the education, 


Vocational guidance.—There is a Placement Teacher almost in - 
each school. He is responsible for advising the people in choosing 
their career. Students are also allowed to take up part-time jobs. 


Educational guidance.—There is also scheme for educational 
guidance. Under this scheme the students are advised in regard 
to selection of courses, subjects, etc. There is a Class Teacher who 
looks after the students and their aptitudes. Then there is Home 
Room Teacher whose job is also the same. 
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Guidance for maladjusted and handicapped children. — 
In schools we also find children. that are maladjusted, show disor- 
derly behaviour and are also mentally or physically handicapped. 
There may be also certain gifted and extraordinary children. It is 
the duty of the Guidance Service to provide proper advice and 
counsel to such children, 


In short, it may be said that education in America in recent 
years has become perfectly psychological and scientific. It it also 
progressing on these lines. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) America is a new country and so its traditions of education 
are also new. 


(2) Since most of the inhabitants of America came from 
Europe, the primary and the secondary education in America was 
based on lines of education in Europe. 


(3) The basic quality of American education is its democratic 
character, 


_ (4) Secondary education grew in America with the growth of 
Primary education. 


(5) With the achievement of freedom, American education 
started progressing by leaps and bounds. It assumed a democratic 
and liberal character and gave up the classical shape. 


(6) During the period of 1745 to 1880, American education 
underwent several changes. Certain Travelling Schools were 
Started in order to meet the requirements of education, 


(7) Private Schools continued to be there. Certain States 
wanted this facility. They did not want the support of the State, 


(8) After Civil War, a new problem of education was created, 
Now education was made free, 


(9) Since 1784, primary as well as secondary education in America 
underwent a great deal of change. Now education became the State 
responsibility. In spite of this provision certain private schools 
continued to be run and maintained. 

(10) Education between 1880 and 1930 underwent further change. 
With the growth in population, certain new changes had to be 
affected to make education up-to-date. 


(11) Junior Schools were etablished in order to provide a 
transition between the elementary education and secondary 
education. 
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(12) Guidance Services were established for providing guidance 
to students in selection of careers, and course, etc. Provision was 
also made for guidance to maladjusted, physically and mentally 
handicapped as well as gifted children. 

(13) Education Boards were set up in Districts and States. 
These Boards were made responsible for the educational pro- 
grammes, 

(14) In short, education in the United States of America has 


become up-to-date. It is now being run on psychological and 
scientific lines, Future seems to be quite bright in this regard. 


CHAPTER III 


DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN U.S. A. 


a L a a a 


Q. Give in brief the chronological development of 
Higher Education in the United States of America. 


Growth and development of Higher Education in Ame- 
rica.—Higher education in America developed along with elemen- 
tary and secondary education, It was in 1636 that the firstcollege 
was established within the township area of New Town adjoining 


Boston. John Harward came out witha philanthropic offer and 
endowed huge property. Since then it came to be known as Har- 
ward College. 


Contribution of Church in the development of Higher 
Education.—In America we find that Church has contributed a lot 


in the development of higher education. In fact it is the Church 
which brought about the origin of higher education in America. 


Harward Colleges was controlled by a Church and it was meant to 
be a Church Institution. 


Later on, settlements in New England 
and Eastern Coast also tried to establish similar colleges. These 
colleges came int 


o being on Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and certain other Places. By 


1769 cine colleges of higher education had been established. 


Higher Education in England and America.—In England, 
higher education started with Residential Universities, Oxford 
and Cambridge Provided the pattern, Later on, Federative 
Universities came into being. Such a thing did not happen in 
America. It was on account of geographical reasons of the 
country. All these factors gave birth to a new type of institution 
in the United States. 


contained colleges for higher 
education. These colleges had thei 

and examination. No residential restrictions were imposed on the 
students here. 


These colleges tried to prepare the student: 


: © Students for practical life, 
especially jobs for propagation of Christianity, 
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Higher education after revolution (War of Indepen- 
dence).—After revolution higher education underwent further 
change in America: Now America acquired complete indepen- 
dence in the field of higher education. It stopped looking to. 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge for getting a stamp of 
efficiency in the standards of higher education. In 1780, Harward 
College acquired the status of the University of Cambridge. In 
fact it was rechristined as University of Cambridge. Larer on it 
again assumed the old name of Harward and today itis called 
Harward University. Now it is situated in township known as. 
Cambridge. 


Transformation of other colleges.—After revolution most 
of the old colleges converted themselves into universities. This 
had to be done in order to meet the requirements of the standards 
of higher education. College and Academy, which had been 
established in 1755 at Philadelphia, now assumed the shape of 
University of Pennsylvania. It was done in 1761. 


The college that was established in 1795 in Rhode Island was 
converted into Brown University in 1804. 


Similarly, College at Connecticut assumed the form of Yale 
University. 


Religious influence and autonomy.—In the beginning all 
these Universities were denominational in character. They were 
under the influence of Churches, and were run with the help of 
endowments. Later on, they gave up their denominational 
character and became secular. In spite of this change, these 
Universitles did not brook State interference in their working, 


State assistance to Universities and Colleges.—If, on 
one hand, some Universities and Colleges did not stand in need 
of State assistance, other Collcge accepted State help in order to 
transform themselves into Universities. University of Georgia 
which was founded in 1785, could become so only through State 
assistance. Similarly, University of North Carolina and the 
University of Vermont, that were founded in 1789 and 1791 respectively, 
could assume the shape only through State asslstance. All these 
Universities, later on became State Universities. But University 
of Pennsylvania, which is aided by State, is still free from State 
control. 


Many of the old colleges did not accept State assistance, 
They preferred to remain their autonomy than to accept State 
assistance. King’s College at New York and College at New 
Jersey were such institutions. King’s College at New York, in 
1784, became Columbia College. Later on, in 1912, it became 
Columbia University. 
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Princeton University.—The College founded at New Jer- 
sey in 1746 came to be known as Princeton University in 1896. 


Degrees.—A special feature of American higher education 
has been that their colleges have their own standards of instruc- 
tion and evalution. This was true of all the colleges which later 
on became universities. These colleges used to issue diplomas 
and degrees before they covnerted themselves into universities. 
Since these colleges had their reputation in the field of academic 
life, their degrees were looked upon with respect and regard. 


Higher education between 1780 and Civil War.—During 
this period several institutions of higher education came into being. 
Various American missionaries went to new areas and established 
colleges. The graduates from the established colleges who took 
to job of religious ministers, thought it their sacred duty to establish 
new colleges. Before Civil War, there were about 182 colleges 
of higher education. Half of these colleges were situated in the 
Western Region of the country. 


Institutions of higher education in Eastern Region.— 
In Eastern Region there were a good number of institutions of 
Higher education. Jn Ohio, there were 17 colleges, in Pennsylvania 
there were 16 colleges and 15 were situated in New York. 


The establishment of the new colleges laid down the traditions 
of higher education in America. This had its effect on local bodies 
as well, Certain City Municipalties started their own colleges. 
In 1837 the College of Charleston was taken over by the Munici- 
pality. In 1846 Louisville College was taken over by the Munici- 
pality. Later on this became Louisville University. 


Education programmes of the institutions of higher 
education.—In the beginning these institutions of higher educa- 
tion were concerned with Theology. Their main aim was to pre- 
pare the graduates who could do something for the spread of 
Christianity. It was several years after, that new courses, having 
professional and academic bearing, were introduced. 


Beginning of medical study.—IJn 1765, Academy of Philadel- 
bhia started study of medical science. Then in 1767 King’s College 
of New York, which lateron became Columbia University, started 
medical classes. Then University of Cambridge, which is now Harwar 
University, started Medical Faculty in 1782. Since then study of 
medical science has been on iucrease. Several Colleges and Uni- 
versities have opened medical facilities. Some independent medi- 
cal colleges have also been set up. These medical colleges have 
their own status. They do not form part of any University: 
A school for Pharmacy was established in Philadelphia in 1821. This 
marked the beginning of the study of Pharmacology, 
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Similarly, a school for Dental Surgery was established in 1840 at 
Baltimore. This was a poineer institution in the study of Dental 
Surgery. 

Beginning of Legal Education.—Study of Law started in the 
United States of America in 1784, when a Law School was established 
in Leichfield, Connecticut. It continued to reign supreme for 
several years. 


In 1816, University of Maryland opened Law Faculty. Then 
in 1817, Harward University did the same. 


Technical Education.— Technical education or Technological edu- 
cation started in America with the establishment of a Military Institution in 
West Point. It was done in 1862, This institution was started 
with the intention fulfilling the technological requirements of the 
Military. 


In 1824 the first Civilian Institution for technical education was 
established. It was established at the City of Troy in the State of 
New York. Later on, this Institution came to be known as 
Rensler Polytechnic Institution. 


Beginning of Teacher’s Education.— Till 1840 there was no 
arrangement for the education of the teachers. The lot of the tea- 
chers was extremely poor. Since the institutions were dominated 
by Churches only faithful followers of the principles of the Chur- 
ches could get job in the institutions run by those Churches. On 
account of this situation, sometimes poorly equipped teachers came 
to serve. 

Institution for the training of teachers came to be established 
as late as 1839. It was a State Institution, established at Lexington 
jn the State of Massachusetts. Here again Massachusetts estab- 
lished its supremacy in the field of education. 


Originally this institution was intedded for traiping teachers 
for elementary classes. The course was for two years and even 
those who had not completed their High School Education could 
get admitted into it, 

This situation continued till 1900, Several Normal Schools 
were established but there was no qualitative improvements. 


Steps to improve the quality of the teachers.—With the 
increase in the number of Normal Schools the calibre and the 
qualities of the teachers deteriorated. School authorities came to 
realise the only possession of a certain certificate was not enough 
to make a good teacher. Such a situation came to be a big ques- 
tion-mark over the standards of these Normal Schools and so the 
State intervened. In fact there was difference in the standards of 
teachers’ training education from State to State. Sucha situation 
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needed to be improved. The improvement was made with the 
passage of time. 


Beginning of Women’s Education-—Women education 
started late in America. Exclusive institutions for women were 
established quite late. Co-education was practised in elementary 
schools. It was in the latter part of 18th century that co-education 
was introduced in institutions of secondary and higher education. 
There was a trend for westward migration and, therefore, it was 
not thought proper to establish separate institutions for women. 
Had the tradition for co-education institutions started earlier, 
things might have changed. 


There is, in certain States, a tradition for separate colleges 
for women. In 1837, in the State of Massachusetts, an institution 


for secondary education for girls was established. It came to be 
known as Mount Holyoke Semenary. 


In 1837, Georgia Female College was established. Then in 
1849 Rockford Female Semenary (Rockford College) was estab- 
lished. Then in 1851 Female Normal Institute was established at 


Wisconsin. This is now known as Milwakee Downer College. This 
institution had the power to confer degrees. 


Tradition of Co-education in America.—America has a tra- 
dition for co-education. First co-educational institution was established 
in 1837. It was called Oberline Coilege. Later on this practice of co- 
educational institution was established in two other State Universi- 
ties, namely, Midwest and Utah. Now co-education is a general 
feature of higher education in America There are 216 institutions 
for higher education that are exclusively meant for boys. Then 
there are 244 institutions that impart higher education to women 
exclusively, The remaining 1,395 institutions are co-educationa). 


HIGHER EDUCATION SINCE 1860 

Higher education continued to m 

1860, The year 1860 marks the rapid growth and development of 

higher education in the United States of America, It was by this 

year that new centres had been opened. Several Municipalities 

had started colleges and in every aspect of life there was further 
demand for higher education. 


Contribution of State in the field of higher education,— 
Now State became a potential factor in the field of higher educa- 
tion. During this period several State Universities were started. 
As already stated, before 1825, certain States Universities had 
been established. By this time Universities had been established 
at Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Indiana 
and Michigan. 


Land Grant Colleges.—In American history there came a 
phase when people started migrating towards West. With this 


ove on in its own way till 
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sociological phenomena each new Western State was given land 
worth two townships for establishing a college. It was made 
binding that sucha college must impart agriculture and vocatio- 
nal training. Lator on, these Land Grant Colleges assumed from 
of State Universities. In this process Universities of Cansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, etc., were established. 

By the end of Civil War, 21 State Universities had been 


established. Many of these Universities, as alread stated, were 
started by Land Grant Scheme. 


Civil War and Private Universities and Colleges.—By the 
end of Civil War, there were about 225 private Universities and 
Colleges for higher education, Most of these institutions had rich 
endowments. 


Post-Graduate Teaching and Research.—Most of the 
Colleges and Universities contined their educational programmes 
to under-graduate teaching after which they awarded bachelor 
degrees. It was in 1825 that Harward University started instruction in 
post-graduate work. But this venture could take a scientific shape only in 
1863. In 1872 a separate department for post-graduate studies was estab- 
lished. This was called Graduate Department. In fact it is this year 
that marks the begging of post-graduate education in the real 
sense of the drama. 


In America we find a good deal of stress on research. This 
was a result of the German system of education. It was in the year 
1872 that the first Doctorate was awarded at Yale University, 


Certain institutions of higher education in American confine 
their work to post-graduate teaching and research work. In this 
regard John Hopkine and Clarke are the names worth mentioning. 
Since 1872 there has been a progressive rise in the research and 
post-graduate teaching. Now there are several Universities that 
are exclusively interested in post-graduate teaching and research 
work, These Uuiversities do not discriminate between men and 
women and both men and women pursue post-graduate studies 
and research work. On an average about 7,000 students receive 
the degree of Doctorate in the United States of America, There 
are about 2,000 institutions that impart higher education. Out of 
these2,000 institutions, about 161 have arrangements for post-gra- 
duate teaching and research work, 


Out of these institutions of higher education, 19 are intended 
for military education and there are 27 that offer irregular 
courses, i 

Control and management of higher education.—During 
this period there has been growing control of the State over higher 
education. There are intitutions of higher education that are run 
by private bodies, specially by Churches, and otker denomina- 
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tional institutions. The institutions that are run by private bodies 
have rich endowments attached to them. 


Janior Colleges.—These Junior Colleges are institutions of 
higher education that grew on account of the need of America. 
These colleges are intended to serve as a diversion for people 
coming in for higher education. They also serve the job of transi- 
tion to higher education from secondary education. There are 
about 600 such colleges in America. 


Teacher’s Education.—Since 1860, normal‘schools were 
started by State for the training of the teachers. Towards the 


end of the 19th century it was Pestalozzi and Herbert who inspired 
the administrators of teachers’ training education. 


In the 20th century several colleges for the teachers’ training 
have been established and started. In fact during this century 
need was felt to have more trained teachers in order to fulfil this 
task. The State as well as private agencies started institutions 
for training teachers for the primary as well as secondary educa- 
tion. The number of these institutions has been going up day 
by day. In the year 1952, there were 452 institutions of teachers’ 
education. Out of these institutions, 315 were run by the State 
and the rest by local bodies and other agencies. There were 661 
other institutions also devoted to teachers’ training. In fact in 
all there were 1,093 institutions devoted to this task. Out of these 
492 are denominational in character. f 


Today women are taking to teaching jobs more than men 
and so there are more women pupil teachers than men, 


Technical Education.—In 1984 an international exhibition 
was organised. This exhibition gave real impetus and turn to 
technical education in America. Asa result of this impetus we 
find that in 1890 there were several institutions of technical 
education, Various institutions of technical education, later on, 
grew into Universities. Since then several institutions have been 
started with this task in view. 


There are several institutions that impart technical as well 
as vocational education. There is a Board of Vocational Education. 
This Board looks after and manages the education of trade, 
household economy, agriculture, industrial education and voca- 
tional training. 

World Wars and Technical Education.—Experinces | of 
World War I gave further impetus to technical education in America: 
As a result of this, in 1921 there were 3,849 institutions © 
technical education in America as compared to 1,741 ges 
institutions in 1918. The World War II gave further rise to technica: 
education in America. Technical education is now given not Pay 
at the level of University education, but at lower levels as wett- 
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There are Technical Junior Colleges as well. In these institutions 
of technical education, the students are also given practical 
training. 

There are four important institutions of techical education 
or technology in Massachusetts, California, Illinois, and Southern 
States. 

Technical education includes knowledge of engines as well. 
There is more than sufficient arrangement for production of 
Engineers in America. 

Adult Education and Social Education.—No democracy 
can function efficiently unless its illiterate adults are made literate 
and educated. In America this thing has been very well realised 
by the Authorities. State Governments have started certain formal 
agencies of adult education. Private institutions also managed 
adult education. They receive aid and support from the Govern- 
ment. 

In fact during this period (up to date) higher education 
has been progressing in America like anything. In many respects 
we have similarity with the pattern of higher education in India 
and in many respects we have diversity. In America a good 
deal of stress is laid on teachers’ education while in India it is 
not so. However, the progress continues and America marches 


ahead in the field of higher education. 
POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) America is a country which owes a lot to European civili- 
zation and so higher education started in this new country, on the 


pattern of higher edueation. 

(2) It was in 1636 that first institution of higher education 
was established in America at New Town. 

3) Churches and denominational institutions played a vital role 
in the development of higher education in America. 

(4): In America certain independent colleges grew up. These 
colleges were autonomous in character, They were neither part 
of Residential Univertities nor of Federal Universities. 

(5) After revolotion, America severed all its connections from 
England and so higher education underwent a metamorphosis. 

(6) Many of the colleges grew into Universittes. 

(7) Since many of the institutions of higher education were 
run by denominational institutions, they did not accept the State 
aid, although State came out with the offer of aid. 


(8) State itself started several Universities. 
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(9) The degrees awarded by several colleges had their own 
value and importance, i 

(10) During 1780 and the Civil War period, several institu- 
tions of higher education came into being. In Eastern Region 
also a good number of institutions of higher education were 
established. 


(11) Certain local bodies also established institutions of higher 
education. 


(12) In 1765, the study of Medical Science had its beginning 
in America. This thing went on growing. 


(13) Education of Law began in 1784, 


(14) Technical education started in 1802. It was a military 
institution for technical education. In 1824 the first civilian 
institution for technical education was started, 

(15) It was in 1840 that America saw the beginning of the 
Teachers’ Education. In fact this step was taken in order to 
meet the standard of education in teaching. 

(16) In America certain institutions made 
arrangements for the teaching of the girls, 
certain co-educational institutions as well, 

(17) Between 1860 and up to date, 
higher education in several fields. 
World Wars opened new avenues fo 
education, s 

(18) Land Grant Colleges were opened. . 

(19) Education for the technological requirements of the 
society, the medical needs of the country and scientific wants of 
the land, progressed in several ways. 

(20) Today America is one of the richest countries, so far as 
education is concerned, Itis rich in education of all kinds and 
varieties. The path of the progress remains still open and educa- 


tion marches ahead, keeping in view the socio-economic needs of 
the American society, 


independent 
Then there were 


America progressed in 
The lessons of the two 
r technical and scientific 


CHAPTER IV 


ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF EDUCATION IN U, S. A. 


Q. What is the role of the State machinery in the admi- 
nistration of education in a State, Bring out clearly the 
powers and functions of Education. Administrative Autho- 
rity, Education Department, Board of Education, eic. and 
their mutual relations. 


Administrative machinery in the United States of 
America.— United States of America is a country wedded to 
democracy in all aspects of life. Democracy and Liberty are their 
catch-points. There is more ur less autonomy of the States and 


decentralization of administration. This fact is well borne out in 
the administration of education. 


Constitutionally, education is the State responsibility. It is 
the State who manage the education. They have in their turn 
delegated this responsibility to the Local Administrative Units. 
Asa result of this, there is diversity of educational pattern in 
different States of the United States of America. It is the Local 
Units that carry out the responsibility of education, more or less 
These State Units and Local Administrative Units 
plan the education, in order to meet the requirements of the 
people. The education isa geared that it may meet the aspira- 
tions and requirements of the people at large. On the one hand 
the spirit of freedom or liberty is maintained and on the other, 
an attempt is made to achieve the high ideals of American 


in entire. 


education. 

Federal Administration.—In American people have been 
very suspicious towards tbe Federal Administration. specially in 
the field of education. The State Governments guard their rights 
and duties jealously and do not allow the interference of the 
Centre. In education the Federal Government gives a lot of 
money, yet the responsibility lies with the State Covernments, 
The main function of the central education is to provide funds 
and resources for expansion, consolidation and betterment of 


education. 
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State Administration of Education.—Every State is free 2 
determine the educational policies of the State. The financial help 
that is received from the Federal Administration is distributed 
according to the policies of education of the State. 


State Board of Education.—Every State has a ‘State Board 
of Education’. This State Board of Education, on behalf of the 
State, lays down the educational policies, approves the budget, o. 
Local Administrative Units for education, looks after distribution 
of grants and is also responsible for general supervision of the 
execution of the educational policies and grants. 


Local Boards of Education.—In America, on account of 
traditions, their grew independent Scools and Colleges. These 
independent Schools and Colleges were established in order to meet 
the local needs and requirements. With the growth in population 
of the need to bring about uniformity in the pattern of education, 
Local Board were set up. These Local Boards are more or less 
autonomous bodies responsible for running, supervising and look- 
ing after various institutions under them. Their relationship with 
the Federal Administration is more or less moral. State Govern- 
ment only looks after them in special circumstances. 


The State Government and the Federal Administration have 
been very considerate towards these Local Boards. It is these 
Local Boards that are now responsible for legal approval and 
running of the Schools. 

Financial administration of education. —W ith the change 
in time and needs, it came to be realised by the Authorities of the 
Local Boards, that they could not run the institutions only on their 
own. Their limited resources were insufficient to manage the 
education in an efficient manner. This raised the question of 
financial assistance by the State Governments. The State Govern- 
ments came forward with their grants. These grants entailed 
certain conditions. It was made binding for the Local Board to 
observe a minimum standard of education and to see to it that it is 
maintained in the Schools under them. 


The State Governments come out with only a proportion of 
the expenditure on education incurred by the Local Authorities. 
This step has been taken in order to keep the Local Boards active 
in the field of education. 

Largest Educational Administrative Units.—In America 
States are the largest Administrative Units, so far as the pattern 
of education is concerned. When we look at the history of the 
administration of education in America, we find that as far back 
as 1784, Board of Rezents had been established in New York. 
This body was nothing but an organisation for controlling ee 
education. The members of this Board were certain officers o 


Pr 
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the State Government and their main job was to frame rules and 
regulations for the working of the educational institutions and to 
lay down educational policies. This body did not function very 
efficiently for long. 

In 1812, A Superintendent of Education was appointed in 
New York. His job was to supervise the working of the education 
in the States and to provide them with financial resources. 

Similar steps were taken by the State of Massachusetts and Cone 
necticut, They appointed Education Secretaries of the State who were 
made responsible for making the education more efficient. 


By and by, almost all the States had established educational 
offices for their territories. These Educational Control Officers were 
intended to supervise and look at the working of the education. 


With the passage of time Education Superintendents were 
appointed in every State. Today administrative machinery is very 
well set in the country. This machinery not only lays down policy 
for education, it also provides resources and looks after their 
execution. 

Educational set-up in the United States of America.— 
Today the educational administration in the United States of 
America runs from the Federal Administration to the Local 
Administration. All these Administrative Units are properly 
organised. Given below is a brief outline of it. 


State Administration of Education—Chief Educational 
Authority.—Every State in America has a Chief School Officer. In 
different States he is given different names. In some States he is 
called State Commissioner of Education and in other States he is 
termed as State Commissionor of Public Instruction. In different States 
he is appointed in different manner. In eight States he is chosen 
by the Governor and nominated. In other eight States he is 
elected by State Board of Education. In rest of the States, 
appointment is made by selection. 

In 25 States of the United States of America, the Chief 
State School Officer is appointed for four years and in the remain- 
ing 5 States the tenure extends from one year to 6 years. In 
most of the States, the State School Officer is the Chief Executive 
Officer of the State Board of Education and in almost fifty per cent 
of the States, he works as the Secretary of the Board of Education, 


The qualifications of this officer differ from State to State. 
However. only experienced and competent persons are appointed 
to this post. In many of the States the minimum qualifications 
of the State School Officer are laid down. 


State Education Department.—In order to carry out the 
responsibilities of the State Education Authorities, there is an 
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Education Department in each State. It is the educational experts and 
the employees of the Department who maintain and run the educa- 
toin. The strength of the wholetime employees of the Education 
Department differs in different States. The maximum number is 
over 500, while the minimum is;12. These are mainly the Adminis- 
trative Officers. 


In order to assist these officers, there are clerks and other 
employees in different States. 


Divisional Officers.—In different States there are Divisional 
Offices, in order to run the administration of the education in an 
efficient manner. There is no specific provision for these Divisions. 
These Divisional and Sub-divisional Officers of the Education Department 
of the State arerun by the Divisional Officers and Sub-divisional 
Officers. Almost allthe high officers of the State Education 
Department are connected with these Divisional Offices. 


State Boards of Education.—Leaving aside certain States, 
the Highest Educational Authority of a State, in regard to education, 


is the State Education Board. In the State of New York, this Board 
is called Board of Rezents. 


Board of Vocational Education.—In order to give proper 
place to the vocational education, there is a State Board of Vocational 
Education in every State of America. There are about seven 
members of the Board. Incrrtain States there are only three 
Members and in others there are tweleve. In most of the States 
the members are nominated by the Governor and in certain 
States, they are chosen by the Members of the Legislature. In 
many of the States the election is done through a popular vote. 


In certain States people from the field of education are also 
appointed on the Board, pi 


Relationship of the Chief State School Officer and the 
State Education Board.—The relationship between the State 
School Officer and the State Education Board is quite relevant 
and close. In certain States, the State Education Superintendent 
is a member of the Board. In others he is the Chairman and 
in a few, he is Secretary. In certain States he is also ex-officio 
Officer of the Board. 

Duties and functions of the State Commissioner of 
Education or State Commissioner of Public Instruction.—AS 
already stated, he is the Chief Educational Officer of the State. 
It ishe who administers the whole of education, His functions 
may be summed up as below :— 


(1) He is responsible for the distribution of the Government 
grant to several educational institutions and maintains general 
supervision over the institutions. 
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(2) He collects all relevant statistics and information in 
regard to the institutions and maintains a determined standard. 
He also lays down the standards of education for these educational 
institutions. 

(3) He also lays down the syllabus and the curriculum of the 
educational institutions. 

(4) It is he who lays down the curriculum and syllabus for 
the institutions for the training of the teachers and also issues certi- 
ficates. 

(5) Itis he who safeguards the interests of the minorities in 
regard to education. 


(6) Education is universal and free in the United States of 
America. It is the respohsibility for the State Commissioner to 
carry out this mandatory provision. He has to open Schools 
at the places where the Local Educational Authorities feel like 
establishing institutions. 

(7) He, in certain States, prescribes and lays down the text- 
books. He also prepares the budget and programme of education 
of the State Board of Education. 


(8) It is he who maintains and supervises the working of the 
State Education Department. The employees are appointed in 
bis name and he also controls their day-to-day working. 


(9) There are several administrative wings in the field of edu- 
cation, such as County Boards, Educational Townships School disricts, 
‘ic. Tris the State Commissioner who sends instructions to these 
bodies and also obtains their views and opinions in regard to 
reforms and improvements in the field of education. 


(10) It is the responsibity of the State Commissioner of 
Education of Public Instruction to maintaina uniform national 
standard of education. This standard of education has to take 
into view and consideration the international standard of 


education. 

Appointment, qualifications and tenure of „the State 
Commissioner of Education or Public Instruction.—Only 
those persons who have a wide and varied experience of educa- 
tional bodies are elected Educational Commissioners. However, 
in certain States they are elected by the State Boards of Education 
and in certain States they are nominated by the Governors. 


The mininum educational qualification required of the State Educa- 
tion Commissioner ts that he should be a Graduate of some Chartered 
University. In certain States he has to possess the Master’s 
Degree. Certain States accept these Educational Officers to have 
secured specialization of the working in the field. 
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The tenure of these officers differs from State to State. Most of 
the States maintain these officers for two to four years. However, 
in certain States they are allowed to stay on for six years. 


Appointment, qualifications and tenure of the members 
of the Board.—Members of the Board in different States of the 
United States of America are appointed in different ways. In 
certain States they are nominated by the Governors and in certain 
States they are elected by the Members of the Legislature. In 
certain States the Boards are formed by the members of both these 
types. There are certain ex-officio members of the Board, such as 
the State Governors or the Ministers and the Legislators. 


It is provided in the Constitution of the Boards that not more 
than four representatives of a political party shall find place in a 


Board. Members of the Board are appointed from the different 
areas of the State. 


There is no uniform pattern in regard to qualification of the 
members. 

The tenure of the members is the same as is that of the State 
Education Commissioner. The State Education Commissioner 


is the Chief Executive Officer of the Board. He is also the 
President, 


Responsibility of Education.—It is the State Adminisra- 
tion which is responsible for education. This duty is discharged 
by the State Board of Education, Education Commissioner and 
Education Department of the State. Itis the duty of the State 
Education Department to look after the entire education, from 
primary to adult education. Again it is the State Education 
Department which is responsible for laying down the policies and 
their education. In order to achieve this task the co-operation of 
responsible members of the publicis also sought. Public bodies 


are also entrusted with the task of carrying out the State Educa- 
tional policies. 


Federal Administration and Education.—There is very 
little administrative control of the Federal Administration on Edu- 
cation in the United States of America, It is the State Adminis- 
trations which in co-operation with Local Administrative Units, 
carry out the educational programmes. 

Uniform Values of Education.—United States of America 
has certain uniform values of education. These values are liberty, pros- 
perity, occupational efficiency and personal and social development, All the 
States keep these valuesin mind and the educational patterns 
accordingly. It is these values that provide uniformity and simi- 
larity in the pattern of education. 


Universal Education.—In the American way of life, educa 
tion occupies a very important place. It is soaked in the spirit of 


a 
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liberty and freedom. Laws of America make it compulsory for 
the Government to provide education to people at large. There 
is provision for the nation-wide free and compulsory PeaicaGon 
All the institutions maintained by Local Boards maintain the uni- 
form standars of education and stick to the provision for free and 
compulsory education. 


Uniform and ideal standards of education.—American 
administrators believe in providing the country a uniform and 
ideal standard of education. No doudt, there is difference in the 
standard and pattern of education from State to State, but every 
attempt is made to maintain the high standard. The State Govern- 
ments have delegated their powers to Local Boards and it is the 
Local Boards thatrun the institutions and schools. In spite of 
such a diversity and a decentralization no pain is spared to main- 
tain the ideal and uniform standards of education. Educational 
administrators and very much alive to this responsibility. Even 
the slightest deviation from the high standards is dealt with 
severely. 


Inter-State uniformity in the standards of ion.— 
All the States of America, although they e a 
rights, are very much in favour of maintaining uniform standards 
of education. In order to maintain these standards, a minimum 
of curriculum has been laid down. This curriculum is observed 


in all respects. 


Certain basic rules and regulations.—There are certain 
basic rules and regulations for all the institutions. These basic 
aland regulations are strictly and uniformly observed. Itis 
these rules that deal with admission of the students, their 
school leaving, the compulsory age for schooling, free education 
qualifications of the teachers, minimum requirements of curriculum 
atc.. These rules are compulsorily observed in all the fields of 


edcucation. 

Centralisation of Education.—Although education is ver 
aon decentralized in the United States of America, yet it is an. 
tralized as well. The Local Boards have been given all powers in 
regard to education, but the States are fully armed with powers 
to take over the education and see to the working of the Local 
Boards. There are units of the State Education Department in 
different towns, townships, cities or counties and School Districts 
It is these units that maintain a strict watch over the educational 


standards of the State. 
POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) United States of America is a democratic country. Here 


education is the responsibility of the State. 
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(2) Federal Administration has very little to do with the 


administration of the education, It is the States who look after 
the education. 


(3) There are State Boards of Education. Every State has 
such a Board and it is this Board that lays down policies, approves 
the budget and does such other things for education. 


(4) Thenthere are Local Board of Education in different 
School District, Townships eic. These Local Boards run the 
schools within their jurisdiction. 


(5) The financial administration of education is in the hands 
of the States. The Federal Administration provides the finance 


and the States along with their own share pass it on to the Local 
Boards. 


(6) There is a Superintendent of Education that looks after 
the working of the education under its zone. 
(7) There is an Education Department in each State. This 


Education Department has educational experts and other em- 
ployees to run the work. 


(8) Then the whole State has been split up into certain Divi- 
sions and there are Divisional Officers. 


(9) There is a State Commissioner of Education. He is the 
Chief Educational Officer of the State. Generally he is the Chief 
Executive of the State Board of Education. 


(10) There is a separate Board for vocational education. 


(11) Generally the membersJof the Board are elected or nomi- 
nated by the Governor of the State. Similar is the case of the 
Commissioner. 


(12) The responsibility of education lies with the State 


Administration and it tries to maintain a uniformity, in spite of 
diversities. 


(13) Certain minimum standard of Edacation have been 


laid powa and they are observed in almost all the institutions and 
schools, 


(14) Education is free and compulsory in America and there 
are certain basic laws that have to be observed by all the schools. 
It is these basic laws that deal with the admission, fee, age, etc., 
of the school children, 


One eene itens is very much decentralized in 
America, but the State Administration has 
and supervise the education. 
centralize the whole thing. 


: full powers to control 
In this regard it has powers tO 


CHAPTER V 
PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Q. “In United States of America, Nursery Education i 
not only aimed ata higher objective but it A also helpful 
to working women of the country.” Discuss this statement 
m pon gh of the arrangement of Nursery Education in 

merica. 


Child is the father of man and the future citizen 

It is he who shall shoulder the responsibilities of rece igen fs 
is very necessary to train him to be able to shoulder the A 
lities of the society. In other words, it is necessary that his sociali- 
zation should be done. From the very beginning, the child shail 
be made to realise that he is a unit of the society and he should be. 
given all facilities to realise that he isa number of the Society 
Various researches in the field of psychology have proved that there, 
is no age limit for educating children. It is a process that conti- 
nues for the whole of the life. If, onthe one hand, there is no 
maximum age limit, on the other it has also been proved that there 
is no minimum age limit. The process of education should start 
since the maturity of the father and the mother. In this regard 
progressive countries of s the world take care to provide 
for the education of the infants. Several guidance centres: 
have been established where parents are given advice for the edu- 
cation of their infants. 


Beginning and the end of pre-primary education.— 
There is good deal of difference of opinion in regard to the begin- 
ning and the end of the primary or nursery education. Now psy- 
chologists are convinced of the fact that education should start 
since the emboynic stage of k the child. A good deal of stress 
should be laid on the education of the initial years on account of 


the following reasons :— 
(1) Initial years of the child are very important in the for- 
mation of the Ife. 
(2) The life of the child begins since he reaches the mother’s. 
womb. 


(3) The first 6 years of the child, i. e., from birth up to 6 
years, are very important for the formation of good habits, If 
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the child is given good habits, at this stage, as these habits stand in 
good stead in his or her life. 


(4) The outlook of life is formed at this very stage. - In fact, 
the students, should be trained o acquire the proper outlook 
towards the life. 


All these facts prove/ that’ pre-priniary ‘education or nursery 
education is very important in human life. It should begin at 
the time.of conception-and should end-at-7-or-8-years. se: 


Chronology. of, Pre-Primary Education in America In 
fact, pre-primary education got its due-placę, in the, beginning 10% 
the 20th century... In America. it camesto, be.given,the.due place 
inthe early years of 20th century,...The,.history, of, pre-primary 
or nursery education in America is, if not form old, not very new 
as well, 

It was Rousseau, the famous French philosopher, who laid 
stress on the education: of the child.’ Towards ‘thé end’ of the: 
18th «century; Jean‘Oberlin also gavevit! proper imporanitce. He! 
established a school forthe children’ in‘France. -Phén,”'in 1790; 
another »school for sthe :children»was' started “im Scotland at ‘the 
inspiration of Robert'Owen. Ir was'during this “period that ‘ideas 
of Rousseau inspired: several educationists' t6'’ establish Ecols 
Maternellus* (Mother Schools 6r/Maternal'Shiodls) for the children. 
Then canie Froebel,; the German educationist; “who gave to the 
education world the Kindergarten’ Movement of the'schools!°: °°" 

~~ England and “other European couuntriés: tty io follow the; 
suits. : + 1G 1 jil ors on one 


America being a new country, had-the beginning of, nursery) 
education of late. It was in 1856. that, first,, Kindergarte? 
School was established in Wisconsin, State, This „marks thei 
per of the scientific development of nursery, education i? 
: Nursery education saw its beginning ‘in, Ape the begint 
ning of the 20th century. First. nursery.school, was established! 
in New York in 1919., A year laten,the,„ Teachers’, College»! 
Columbia ; University made, arrangements. for nursery, education’ 
In fact, during the first two decades of the ‘20th century, nurse 
education did not make its proper headway. . It fact, educations 
were very much opposed to the education of the children of ve 
tender age: Upto 1930, when Ameri¢a continued to!be und? 
the spell of economic depression, :nursery edueatioti could 2° 
make proper headway. After this, New Deal, Act..came in 
being. This Act provi ed proper encouragement an impetus. go. 
nursery education 1n America. Under this Act institutions fi 
children:iwere provided with propér economic did’:and so it! $ ee 
fourth:decade of the 20th century: nursery ‘education saw its proP 
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progress. By 1940, the, number „of Kindergarten Schools had 
swelled a good deal. The number of the students receiving edu- 
cation in Kindergarten, Schools was, about 6,75,000, while those 
receiving education in nursery.schools was about 3,00,000. 

, With the. industrial development of the ‘country; pre-primary 
education movement gained» further impetus. ‘Several Kindér- 
garten: Schools:and snurseries*:were opened. They were started 
because, they) provided an‘ opportunity to the working mothers to 
leave}their'childrén in these-schools.. There the children were 
properly, looked ‘after.'*An ‘attempt was made and is being made 
even today, to provide such education to these children that they 
may, develop into proper.citizens of the country. Every attempt 
is made to form their character in the proper manner. Every 
year brings further progress in the field of nursery. 

, Pre-Primary. Education in America.—There are three 
agencies for pre-primary education in America :— 

i (a) Home ;*» 
(6) Nursery Schools; and 
(€) Kindergarten'Schools. 


Role!) of (the parents in pre-primary © schools.—The 
responsibility for educating the child from the'date of the con- 
ception up to the age of one year, is that of the parents.. The 
parents are provided with proper guidance, while the child is in 
the womb. It is thought necessary to educate the child during 
‘embryonic stage., „Parents are taught to discharge their responsi- 
bilities sucessfully in this regard. It is expected of the parents 
that they shall be having proper knowledge of the psychology. 
In order ‘to impart proper knowledge of psychol ogy to the mothers 
and fathers, there is a network of training institutes and ‘guidance 
centres, è 

The facilities for guidance centres for the parents is not 
adequatein America? America is a vast country:and its population 
is growingyevery day and'so there is a greater need of such guidance 
‘centres. However;’ the facilities for education comtiot bel terme 
as inadequate. tenet 

Organisations for the home education of the children,— 
There are certain voluntary as well as. Government organisations 
that look after the education of the children at home, Following 
are importment in this regard :— pli 

(1) Parents-Teacher Association.—This is a Noluntary 
organisation. ‘ oh 

_ (2) Health Department of different States. ~ 


(3) Various research centres and clinics,—That are run 
and maintained by various universities and colleges, 
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NURSERY EDUCATION 


Nursery education of the child starts after the age of one. 
Nurseries are not homes but they are as good as homes. There is 
properly looked after. An attempt is made to bring about their 
proper arrangement for the residence of the children. They are 
Socialization in a scientific manner. Children are encouraged to 
live together, play together, dine together. They are also trained 
in good habits. An attempt is made to develop hygienic and sani- 

. tary habits inthe students. Social instincts of children are also 
developed. They are trained in corporate and collective life. 


America is an industrial country. People are very busy there. 
Sometimes we find that both mother and father are working. 


Such a sitaution requires scientific arrangement for nursery edu- ` 


cation. This keeps the parents free from the worries of looking 
after their children. Nurseries run by the States look after the 
children of the working people. These nurseries not only look 
after the children but they also try to provide them with nutrition 
and develop healthy habits in them. Nurseries have interesting 
programmes. On the one hand, they try to educate the children, 
on the other, they also try to provide them with opportunities for 
recreation and playing. 


Age for nursery education.—In America nursery education 
is meant for children who are one-year old and not more than 4 
year old. There are certain private nurseries as well that look 
after the children for certain hours in the day when their working 
mothers leave their children. 

There are about 2,000 nurseries in the United States of 
America. These nurseries are run by the States as well as voluntary 
organisations. There is a good deal of scope for their future 
development, 


Organisation of nurseay edcation in America.—There 
are two types of nursery schools in America :—(a) Day Nursery ; 
and (2) Nursery Schools. Then, there are four types of nursery 
schools :— 

(a) Independent Nursery Schools; 

(b) Nursery Schools that are run under primary schools ; 

(¢) Such nursery schools that serve asa unit for composite 
child educational programme of the State; and 


(d) Nursery schools that “are maintained by secondary 
schools. 


Administration and organisation of nursery schools— 
Nurseries that are run in the States are managed and administered 
by three agencies : — 
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(1) Nurseries run and maintained by Local, Stat d 
Federal Administration.— These are called O TERET Niner 
Schools. They are like Government nurseries in India and other 
countries of the world. 


(2) Nursary maintained by religious institutions.— 
There are severval religious and voluntary institutions that run 
nurseries. These nurseries are free from the State control in many 
respects. 

(3) Private Nursery.—These nurseries are maintained by 
private individuals or private agencies. They are run more or less 
on business lines. They are also run with a philanthropic attitude, . 
for some time only. a 


Day Nursery.—These schools are meant for children for day 
time. In the evening children are reached to their parents. In 
fact, the main purpose of such nurseries is to look after the chil- 
dren of the working mothers and to provide them with nutrition 
These institutions also try to provide home atmosphere to these 


children. 
Nursery schools.—These schools are meant for children 


of 18 months to 4 years of age. There are more than 1,500 such 
schools in the United States of America, but they have not been 
able to acquire the status of Public Institutions. These 
institutions are not found in rural areas. Mostly, they are found 
in big cities. 

From the point of view of administration, nursery schools, 
as already stated, are of three types. They are maintained by the 
Government, religious institutions and individuals. 

Co-operative Narsery Schools.—Such institutions are like 
Public Homes. They try to provide home atmosphere to the 
children that come to stay and receive education there. Such 
institutions have rich programmes of educational as well as co- 
curricular activities. There institutions are run in a co-operative 
manner. Parents also contribute towards the running of these 
institutions. ‘There is a public body that looks after the working 
of these institutions. It is this body which is responsible for the 
selection, appointment and the execution of the programmes of 
these schools. 

In these schools there is a programme of group games and 
co-operative way of living. An attempt is made is to bring about 
the development of the creative tendencies and constructive out- 
look of the students. 

Kindergarten’ Education.—In United States of America, 
Kindergarten Education is treated as a step ahead of nursery 
education. These institutions admit students of higher age group 
as compared to the children of nursery schools. In other words 
it means that children, after 5 get admission in these Kindergarten 
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Schools! In certain Kindergarten Schools children at the age of 3. 
are also admitted there. They continue to be there till they have 


reached the age of 6. ° Certain ‘institutions also admit students 
below the age of 3. il 


Aims and objective of Kindergarten education.—Kin- 
dergarten education in United States of America aims at the 
following :— z Sare 

(1) To develop the qualities of the children. In this respect, 
these schools perform the same task that the nurseries perform. 


(2) They prepare young children for subject-wise education. 
In fact, they serve as training ground for further education. 


» Under the’ first objective, Kindergarten schools look after the 
health of their students. -They arrange and organise group’ games 
and bring about corporate living. They also develop in the 
Students the tendency. to. work independently. Arrangement: is 
also) made to. provide such programmes that. are: of interest to 
the students. a 

Under'the second objective, an attempt is made to deVelop 
in the students the interest for education. There is a programme 
for) the “physical, social, intellectual and emotional development 
of the students: In fact, the students’ have prepared for ‘educa- 
tion: of the primary class, Over 2,00,000 students are studying 
in these Kindergarten schools, They are now recognised’ as First 
Primary Unit of education. The State administration provides 
proper guidance and adininistration of these’schools. An attempt 


is also made to have Properly equipped teachers appointed in 
these schools, @ quae vk 9 


Types of Kindergarten Schools.—From the point ‘of view 
of curriculum; Kindergarten schools may be classified and cate- 
gorized under the following heads :— OMT 


(a) Froebelian.—These schools are run on the 


7 i the lines of Froebel 
the father of Kindergarten movement in educatio Bele 


n, 


(b) Montessori.—These schools: are:run on the lines of Montes. 
sori system of education. 


(c) Progressive.—These schools are not guided by any particu: 
lar method of education, In fact, these schools are run on 
gressive lines. Their main aim 
tion to the children. 


(d) Gonservative.—These schools are run’’by thos 
who, have a conservative outlook: about lifé. They:d 
their.children to. be sent to ‘schools where -there is progressive 
way.of education.: Generally, such institutions are run and maih- 
tained by well-to-do people who. have: their own outlook about 
way of life. ; 


t I 1 pro- 
is'to provide progressive educa- 


e persons 
0 not) want 
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p> Private schools.>Other than” these institutions maintained 
bythe State Government: and -public “bodies, there are certain 
private nurseries and Kindergarten schools. These schools are run 
and maintained by a.particular section of the society. In short, it 
can be. said: that, pre-primary education in America is run and 
maintained on scientific and psychological lines. The schools 
that are maintained for this purpose aim at the following :— 

(1) They try to bring,,.about, proper ‘emotional and social 
adjustment with the environment. An attempt is also made to 
develop a proper outlook and attitude toward life. 

(2) These schools aim at the formation of good habits in the 
students. Their objective is to bring about moral: development 

ba ofthe students so -that,;they may) grow. into successful future 
citizens, + a9ionbvE 

(3) To develop an attitude of co-operation in the students so 
that in their future life they may live in a co-operative manner 
and in an efficient style. ` 7" j 

(4) To provide education and socialization through the 
method of games and such other activities. 

POINTS. FOR REVISION 
vo) (1). In America education.of the infants is a contribution 
made by the, 20th century. 

(2) [Every attempt is‘ made to’ provide scientific and’ psycholo- 
gical education, to the future citizens of the land, | 
co1i3(8) Ghildren’s education: in United States of America is pri- 
marily aimed at socialization. ji t 

(4) In America nurseriés!and’ Kindergartens not’ only provide 
education to the infants but they also look, after the; children of 

| the working mothers. i 
(5) There are three agencies that look after the nursery edu- 
cation in America :— 
(a) Homes ai, y 
fo) 2) Nursery School; and; . . 
eG) Kindergarten Schools. 
(6) So far,asshome’is conerned, it is the responsibilities of the 
parents. í í t 
(7)°So far as the nursery and the Kindergarten schools are 
concerned, several ‘bodies, voluntary ‘as well vas State, work in 
co-operation. y i 
(8) The following agencies piay a vital role in the field of 
ie nursery education :— 


(a) Parent-teacher association. 


avi 
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(b) Health Departments of the State. 3 
(c) Various research centres and clinics run by the universi- 
ties and colleges. 

(9) From the date of the child’s coming to life in the mother’s 
-womb up to his growing one year old, his education is looked 
after at home. 

(10) When a child has grown a year old or a year and half 
‘old, he can find admission in some nursery. 

(11) Nurseries are of two types: 

(a) Day Nursery ; and 
(b) Nursery Schools. 
(12) From the point of view of administration, nursery schools 
are maintained by the following agencies :— 
(a) State. 
(b) Religious bodies and voluntary organisations such as 
Church, etc; and 
(c) Individuals, 

(13) Nurseries that are maintained by the State and public 
bodies are called co-operative nurseries, 

(14) Once the child has r 
years, he finds a place in som 
Kindergarten education is a s 


eached the age of three to four 
e Kindergarten school. In fact, 
neat tep ahead of nursery education. 
(15) The main aim of Kindergarten education in America is 
to develop child-like’qualities in the students, and to prepare them 
for subject-wise education, 
(16) Kindergarten schools are of the following types :— 

(a) Froebelian. 

(b) Montessori. 

(c) Progressive. 

(d) Conservative. 


(17) In Ame: ica, there is proper scientific arrangement for 
the education of the infants. Really speaking, it isa great neces- 
sity there. 

(18) On the one hand, nurseries in America 
education to the future citizens, on the other, 
for the stay of the children of the working mothe 
ment leaves the working mothers free from the 
after their children. 


provide proper 
they also provide 
ts. This arrange- 
worry of looking 


CHAPTER VI 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN U. S. A. 


ia a aa ae 


Describe the organisation, curriculum and work- 
ing of the primary education in United States of America. 


Education is intended for lightening the path for social edu- 
cation. Every progressive country tries its best to improve 
primary education. Primary education acts as a foundation for 
secondary as well as higher education. If Primary education is 
properly founded, secondary as well as higher education shall 
develop properly. In order to have perfect socialization, primary educa- 
tion should be run on scientific and psychological lines. Children at this 
stage of development have flexible nervous system and it is possible 
to remodel and change them. A scientifically planned primary 
education can do this very successfully. People in United States 
of America are pretty conscious of this fact. They have planned 
the primary education in this light. 


Primary education in United States of America is not treated 
as a separate entity. It is treated as a part of education as a 
whole. It can be treated as an extension of Pre-primary or 
Nursery Education. In fact, many of the students, who have had 
no opportunity of going to the school, come across a school when 
they enter some primary school. 


Compulsory and universal primary education.—In 
United States of America, primary education is universal, free 
and compulsory. Every student at the age of six has to enter 
some primary school. On account of this provision, primary 
education is growing everyday. The number of students going to 
primary schools is also swelling up. In 1918 Compulsory Atten- 
dance Act was passed and its strict enforcement gave new life to 
primary education. Now almost in all the States attendance 
in the school of the children between the age group of 7 to 16 is 
more or less compulsory. There is no discrimination in the field 
of education. No doubt, in America, there is discrimination 
between white and coloured people, but this discrimination is not 
tenable in the eyes of law. Every day American administration 
is making attempts to get the coloured students admitted to the 
schools that] were once upon a time exclusively meant for white 
children. In the field of primary education, this discrimination 
is vanishing fast. 
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Aims and objects of Primary Education in United 
States of America.—Primary education in America, as already 
Stated, is not a separate unit. Itis.treated as apart of the wide 
programme of education! ‘That is why, we find that in many 
primary schools, there are Kindergarten and Nurseries attached. 
In primary.schools also there’ are programmes like Kindergartens. 
and Nurseries, Primary education in United States of America is 
guided-by the following aims and objects: == K 
tno(@) Education for ‘citizensbip:—The basic theme of éduca- 
tiomséf America sis training in healthy »¢itizenshipi« Education 
tries to meet the basic needs of the students and tries to provide 
them ‘with the training of socialisation. In nurseries and 
Kindergartens, this process of socialisation is carried out with the 
help ‘Of the group games and plays. An attempt is also made to 
trdin'the body’ of the students in proper manner. 

swiin-paimary schools; progratnme? forthe socialisation ‘of the 
students cis: carried out ‘ina more advanced manner. Although 
therecis «difference in’ the atmosphere of the» nurseries in © the 
Kindergartens, onthe one hand and the primary. schools ‘onthe 


other? even then the basic theme is the same. ` This basic “theme is 
education in citizenship, z i 


(2) Developing socialisation: —The main aim of American 
éducationcis socialisation, Educational 


to work imco-dperation 


with their fellow students. This Spirit of co-operation i stands: in 


good stead in their future life, í 
nl--Eyerysitizen of. sas democratic country should., think. himself 
to, be a. member-of the community, State and ultimately the, whole 
of the world,.and he should act accordingly. He should acquire 
proper knowledge, of his rights and duties as a citizen, Proper 
attitude for this type of life. is developed. at the; primary stage of 
education,,; Primary schools in America try to.discharge. this. task 
successfully, lag je 
(3) Development of health:—Education in America ‘is not 
intended only to. bring about: intellectual development, »-It also 
aims at bringing about physical-development: Educationalpro- 
grammes ‘are’ so organised: 'that‘they develop in'the Students, love 
for healthy ‘habits andi healthy life: In fact;!in primary. schools of 
United States of America, physical training or: Programme ‘forthe 
development ‘of the physique forms an integral part of the leduca- 
tional set-up. Log | t 
00 (4) Freedom and liberty.—Américan People ‘are very much 
concerned about freedom and liberty. In fact liberty ‘isa very 
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important phasė'in American life.’ Primary schools of that land 
try to'develop in the students the spirit of liberty and love for this 
spirit.’ Their educational programmes are so organised,’ that the 
students} from: the véry beginning, ‘start realising the importance 
of liberty añd'itsimpáctóń individual as well as social life. They 
try to understand their rights and obligations as citizens, and 
develop’ ari attitudexof co-operation!for yother members of the 
society. They doiall these things with an eye on liberty. 


(5) Individual progress and efficiency.—American way 
of life is guided by individualistic philosophy. It aims at bring- 
ing about the progress. of the individual so that the whole of the 
society may progress. American society tries to provide every 
individual with the opportunity for his development. It is believed 
there that the sociéty shall’ progress’ when the individuals are pro- 
gressive and have made progress. In primary schools'of America, 
educational programmes are so organised that individual students 
find an opportunity to bring about their development. An attempt 
is also made to'see and assess the: aptitudes .of the individual stu- 
dents and provide them with suitable opportunities. 


(6) To equip the students to “meet their requirements 
and) fulfil their ‘wants:—American people have the national 
feeling that dvery citizen should! by himself try to meet most of 
his needs and fulfil his’ maximum requirements and wants. In 
order to equip every citizen to'be able to do this task, educational 
programmes are organised. "Educational programmes in the 
primary schools of America, acquaint the students with the day- 
to-day-life and the problems of individual, social and. domestic 
life... These. students are also trained to meet these problems and 
resolve them, 

(7) To develop in the students and spirit of co-opera- 
tion and’ socialisation.—Primary schools in America aim at 
enabling the students to understand the society, think and study 
about it and. try» to: develop an attitude of co-operation and 
socialisation: with other members of the society. American life is 
based on co-operation: and socialisation. Primary school is not 
intended only for imparting education in three Rs. It is intended 
for imparting training in co-operation and corporate way of life. 

(8) Development of creative instincts and tendencies.— 
In the field of primary education, there is a good deal of impor- 
tance for creative activities and practical work. Programmes of 
constructive work and creative activities are so organised that the 
students, on theone hand, get recréation, on the other hand, they 
learn to be economically efficient in their future life. 


(9) Place for recreation.—In American education, there is 
proper arrangement for recreation, Audo-Visual Education has 
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added to recreation. Education, through audo-visual aids, on the 
one hand, provides recreation and on the other also develops the 
creative capacity of the students. In United States of America 
aids like documentaries, newsreels, magic lanterns, photographs, 


étc., form an integral Part of the teaching programme. Off and 
on debates and lectures are also organised. 


Form of primary education in America.—In America 
primary education is treated as a period of training. In fact, it is 
treated as one of the many trainings that a child has to undergo 
in America. In America generally the education begins at class 
VI and goes up to Class VIII. There is nothing like _Junior High 
School arrangement as we find in countries like India, Pakistan, 
England or such other countries. 


After completing the primary stage of education, the child 
directly reaches the secondary stage of education. 


In America, we find a good deal of diversification in the 
Structure and shape of the school. In these schools we find that, 
on the one hand, training in three Rs is, provided, on the other 
hand, training in the citizenship is also provided. 


Period of education and arrangement of the classes.— 


United States of America has the schools that have developed 
along with devel 


Oment of the American society. With the growth 
and progress of the i i 
tional programmes, Even toda 


In America a student at the age of 6 to8 enters a primary 
school. He continues-to be there till he has reached the age of 
or 14, 


In certain States of America 


a new scheme of ed 
been introduce 


d. According to this scheme, 
of the primary Stage of education have b 
secondary stage of education, Now in Am 
system of primary education as 
education is also prevalent, ' 
admitted at the age of six and 
In these schools, there are 8 classes. In certain 
classes from IV to VI are called primary classi 
to VIII are called Junior Secondary Cl 
Standard. 


In the schools run on the basis of the new Scheme of primary 
education, a student gets admission at the age of 6 and he 


ucation has 
the last two classes 
een included in the 


i } erica the traditional 
well as the new system of ri 

In Traditional Schools the child o 
is educated there til] the age of 14. 
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finishes his primary education at the age of 12. In these schools 
there are 6 classes beginning from I and ending at V1. In these 
schools VII and VIII classes have been included in the secondary 
schools. These classes have again been sub-divided into three to 
four sections. 

Timings and duration of the teaching programmes.— 
The timing and the duration of educationin primary schools 
differs from State to State. Generally the schools are run from 
Monday to Friday. Generally Saturday and Sunday are treated 
as holidays. Teaching programme goes on for 5 hours or 5 hours 
and 30 minutes. Normally, it begins at 9°00 inthe morning and 
ends at 12:00 in the noon. Then, after a break of an hour, it 
again begins at 1°00 in the afternoon and goes till 3°30 P. M. 

In lower classes, the duration is for 4 hours and a half to 5 
hours. 

The number of the working days in the year also differs from 
State to State. Onan average a school has to work for 152 to 
187 daysina year. In America the average of working days in a 
school is calculated at 180. 

In 1953, an attempt was made to lay down a uniform standard 
in regared to hours and working days of the schools. It was 
decided that every period in a school shall be from 15 to 30 
minutes and in a week, every school shall work for 25 to 30 hours. 
In the whole of the year there shall be at least 171 days. No 
doubt, this step has met with some success. 

Generally, in America there is tradition that in rural areas 
the number of working days in the schools are less than number 
of working days in urban schools. Similarly, in lower classes the 
periods are shorter and the duration is also shorter. 

Curriculum and other educational Programmes.—As 
we have already stated, for American education, training in citize- 
ship is most vital and important. Curriculum, therefore, in 
America includes all such subjects that are necessary and useful 
for a successful life of a citizen. In 19th century, great stress was 
laid on the education of three Rs. But now new subjects have 


‘been introduced and included. Now education in America in- 


cludes 5 Rs. They include the following :— 
l. Reading, 
2. Writing, 
4, Rithmetic (Arithmetic), 
4, Recreation, and 
5. Relationship (Social relationship). 


The educational programme and the curriculum of the pri- 
mary schools in America is guided by the ideals of physical 
L 
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intellectual! or! mental and -sociala development of- the «child. 
Teaching of 3 Rs. brings about intellectual development. 


Recreation brings ‘about the physical development and social 
relationship lead to social development of the'child:“ ‘The curri- 
culum and the educational programme of the primary ‘schools in 
America has been very ‘much modified: during ‘the :periodi of last 
20 years. This has been done'to avail the findings of the latest 
researches in the field: of: education: On the basis of these 


researches, new subjects are added and ‘new programmes are 
drawn up. W1 


Legal responsibility of laying down the curriculum,— 
According to the Constitution, ' the responsibility ‘for! laying down 
the curriculum is that of the Education Department of the State 


In other words, it 
well as the state 
ponsibility of laying the curriculum 
new, researches „are being made, every 
m, or; the educational programme, that 
f the joint effort of competent, teachers, 
rs, inspectors and others interested in 


is adopted, is the result o 
educational administrato 
education. $ 


__ In America, a wave seems to have gone,.round that educa- 
tional pattern should be formed, 


l Educationists have a thorough 
knowledge of the Tequirements of education. 


At the primary stage of eduction, 
mede to i i 


ate Government, In fact, 
ation in 
> 

Econamic Control.—From the point of vie, 


control, we can divide. the primary schools. of 
America into two categories :— i i 


(a) Non-public schools ; and BA 
(b) Public scools. unibes 


Even these non-public schools or 


Private Schools. are di ided 

into two sub-categoris— t KIAJ SSmi vide 
(i) Parochial, that are controlled § 
minations and groups and ‘then; : č 


(ii) Schoolsirun:iby public taxation, 
the influence of the religious groups, 


v. Of economic 
United States of 


Yy different réligious deno- 


These’ schools are free from 


on 
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In,the Public Schools or,:schools.run through the, taxation of 
the public there is no arrangement for the teaching of the religious 
subjects. In United States of America such schools are in large 
numbers.and they form the backbone of the primary education 
in America. It is the public representative who run and control 
these schools. ear k eS a 

> Contact between the parents and the teachers.—In 
United States of America there is a close contact between the 
teachers of the primary schools and the parents of the students 
receiving education there. In°fact, “every day the feeling is 
growing that“ the parents must maintain a close’ contact with the 
teachers. : isil 

In the primary schools there is every arrangement to provide 
education to the students où the basis of their “aptitudes, their 
constructive tendencies and other physical and mental’ requiré* 
ments: There is also arrangement for conveyance so. that small 
children may not be exposed to the risk of accidents, In short; 
it may be,said that primary. education.in America, is scientifically 


i 


organised and properly. planned. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) Education is intended for lightening the path of social 
education and so every progressive conutry tries its best'to improve 
primary education. i dict 


(2) Primary education in- America is'treated asta part of the 
education asa whole. It is treated as an,extension of pre-primary 
or nursery: education, p= 


(3) In America primary education is compulsory and uni- 
versal. í i 
(4) Following are the aims and objects: of primary education 
in America :— loc - 

(a) Education for citizenship, 2 

(b) Socialisation; ‘ 

(c) Development of health, i 
(d) Development of the spirit of freedom and liberty, 
(e) Individual progress and efficiency, 


(f) Equipment of the students to enable them to meet their 
requirements and fulfil their wants, 


(2) To develop in the students the spirit of co-operation and 
socialization, and 


(h) Development of the creative instincts and tendencies, 


(5) In primary education in America there is ample arrange- 
ment for recreation. 
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(6) Primary education in America is treated as a period of 
training. It begins at 6 and goes up to 8. 

(7) There is no national pattern of primary education n 
America. It differs from State to State. However, the ideals o 
American life do give it a national character. 


(8) In America primary schools run for 5 days in a week, i. e., 


from Monday to Friday. Teaching continues for 5 hours to 5-30 
hours. 


(9) Generally schools begins at 9°00 in the morning and end 
at 12:00 in the noon, Then there is break for an hour. Teach- 
ing programme again goes on from 1:00 P. M. to 3'30 P. M. in 
the afternoon. 


- (10) In lower classes the duration is for 4 hours and 30 minu- 
tes to 5 hours. 


(11) Generally the schools are run for about 152 and 187 
days in a year. 


(12) The curriculum of the primary schools in United States 
of America consists of the following five Rs. :— 


(i) Reading, 

(ii) Writing, 

(iii) Arithmetic, 

(iv) Recreation, and 

(2) Relationship (social relationship). 


(13) The curriculum of the school is laid down by the 


Education Department of the State as well as local bodies or local 
authorities, 


(14) From the point of view of control and finances, primary 
schools are of two types :— 
(a) Private or non-public schools; and 
(6) Public Schools. 
(15) Primar 


E y education in America is scientifically planned 
and organised. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VII 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN U.S. A. 


Q. Describe briefly the system of secondary education 
in America. 


Secondary Education in U. $. A.—The history of secondary 
education in America is not very old. In fact the country itself is 
not old and so its traditions about secondary education are pretty 
new. Secondary education in America has undergone several 
difficulties and seen ups and downs. Secondary education that we 
find in America today is the result of perseverance, endurance, 
patience and zeal of the educationists of that country. The con- 
cept of democracy in America has helped a lot in this direction. 
It is on account of this basic fact that education has been made 
universal and compulsory in America. 


Industrial development has also contributed towards the 
development of secondary education. With the development 
of industry, secondary education also started growing. With 
the growth of industrialization, economic condition of people 
also grew and so education became a necessary Part of social 
life. 


American people are convinced of the fact that their children 
up to the age of 8 must get schooling. For all practical Purposes: 
this age has been laid at 15. Normally all the boys and girls up to 
the age of 15 or 17, get a compulsory schooling and education, 


Latin Grammar School.—As we have already seen, secon- 
dary education in America started with the opening of Latin 
Grammar School in Boston in 1635. _ This was established by 
Puritans whose main object was teaching of Latin language and 
literature. They were of the view that education of Latin lang- 
uage and literature could bring about the qualities of aristocracy 
and keep young men conscious of their religion and faith. 


Secondary Education in 18th Century and Academies.— 
By the middle of the 18th century, U. S. A. had made a good 
deal of progress in the field of trade and industry. With the 
industrialization of the country, Grammar Schools lost their attrac- 
tion. Now people were more concerned about the fulfilment of 
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their immediate material needs. On account of this mental 
attitude need for such education that could meet the socio-econo- 
mic conditions of the people, was greatly felt. It was also felt 
necessary to gear the education to the requirements of the day-to- 
day life. It was Benjamin Franklin who led the movement for an 
education geared to life. He, therefore, proposed such a pattern 
of secondary education which could be more useful as well as 
ornamental for the students. 


Inspired by the ideas of Benjamin Franklin an Academy of 
Education was established in Philadelphia in 1751. This move- 
ment of Academies gained momentum and by 1880 about 500 
Academies had been established in America, 


These Academies laid greater stress on the teaching of useful 
subjects like Political Science, Philosophy, Navigation, etc. These 
Academies did not very much lay stress on the teaching of subjects 
like Latin and Grammar. 


It was these Academies that for the first time gave encourage- 
ment to the education of the women, They were semi-public 
institutions and their expenses were borne by the: fees realised 


from the students and revenues earned through other 
resources. 


These Academies, on the one hand, provided u 
education, on the other they also prepaiey Bathe Secondary 
education. Their curriculum were Preparatory as ANG 
Terminus. ‘There was also arrangement of the teachin of 
classical subjects along with English, Geography, Scienc E n 
In the Academies at New York, in 1837, arrangement had’b i 
made for the teaching of rhetoric subjects like Greek, H b: ae 
ete., along with English language and erare "The 
Academies are to a very great extent responsible for bS 
spreading of democratic spirit in the people of that count 5 
It was this movement of education that made people r RA 
that genon seat had all the requirements and Tatil ee 
a man. is thing made th i ; 
popular. 8 e education of women quite 

Since these Academies catered to th ; 
that period, they grew pretty popular. teas dies Jo Society, (Of) 
were to a very great extent responsible for th ci praia 
dary education in America. © spread of secon- 


Third Stage in the Developm 
tion in America. —Public High School io nda Educa- 
the 19th century, America saw the dawn of Galtaea eginning of 
that was different from colonialism and conservative enti a i 
ook, In 


fact America had been very much impressed by the democratic 
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way of life. Industrial progress has also been made. All these 
factors made a vital change and improvement in the pattern of 
secondary education in America. Because of the democrauc out- 
look, it was felt necessary that education should be controlled by 
people at large. It was also felt that education should be free and 
it should be different from the pattern of education prevalent in 
Latin Grammar Schools and Academies. 


Guided by this philosophy of life, first Public High School 
was established in Boston in 1821. Then again in 1824, in New 
York, another Public School was established. ln 1926, a similar 
school for the education of women was established in Boston. In 
these schools the education had a practical and egalitarian bias. 
An attempt was made to prepare students for life. This marked 
a brake in the secondary education of Latin Grammar Schools and 
Academies. 


Growth and development of higher education and its 
effect on secondary education.— Towards the second half of the 
18th century, higher education grew a lot and consequently secon- 
dary education also grew. Several new degrees and diplomas 
were instituted. New subjects were also introduced at the Uni- 
versity level, they found their echo at the secondary stage of edu- 
cation as well. Since the secondary schools also prepared students 
for higher education, these new subjects had to be introduced 


there. 


Since the progress of secondary education was not commen- 
surate with the industrial and economic development of the 
country, in 1827 it was made binding that in the cities having» 
population of 500 families or above, secondary education must be 
made available to the public. 


Towards the end of the 19th century a strong Movement was 
launched for making the education universal and compulsory. 
This also had its impact on the secondary education in America. 


Kalamazoo Case and its Contribution to Secondary 
Education. —This case is 1874 gave a filip to secondary education, 
It is on account of this fact that it is called a Golden Chapter of 
the Educational History of America. In the Michigan State in 
the city of Kalamazoo, people opposed the taxes levied on them 
for making secondary education free, Asa measure of opposition 
an application was filed in the Court of law. The Supreme Court 
of U. S. A. gave the verdict that tax could be levied on 
people for taking the education over and above the primary 
stage, free and compulsory. This judgment encouraged the Local 
Authorities to levy taxes and make education free and provide 


more facilities. 
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Diversification in the Secondary Schools.—American 
secondary education acquired the diversification from Europe. 
Towards the end of the 19th century, new curriculum was laid 
down. This curriculum had the impact of Latin Grammar Schools 
as well as Academies. An attempt had also been made to demo- 
cratise the pattern of secondary education. In 1892 ‘The Com- 
mittee of Ten’ gave its report. This report clearly lays down that 
children up to the age of 18 must be provided with the facilities 
for education. This recommendation had a good deal of impact 
on the secondary education. Now education up to the age of 16 
is compulsory in America. 


Educational progress in the 20th century.—In the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, U.S.A. saw a lot of socio-economic 
development. Rapid industrial progress was made. This thing 
had its impact on education as well. There came greater demand 
for education and skilled workmen and so secondary education 
grew by leaps and bounds. All of a sudden th 
forward in the number of students. Several new ty 
mes for the secondary education were established, 
vocational education also came into being. 


ere was a spirit 
pes of program- 
Technical and 


Then came the two World Wars. 
changed the face of human civilization. 
the pattern of secondary education. Now we find the secondary 


education in U. S. A. ina very progressive stage. Iti a 
. 1S pro; 
further and the future seems to be very Hehe Progressing 


These World Wars 
This thing also changed 


Reorganization of Secondar 
decade of the 20th century, reorga: 
tion had started. No doubt this re 
in the later years but the foundation 


y, Education.—In the first 
nization of secondary educa- 
Orgination took concrete shape 
for it had been laid earlier. 


Generally, in the secondary education ther 
classes—IX, X, XI, and XII—and young men betiest ance 
of 14 and 18 study in them. Later on People felt that the 
primary education with an 8-year programme Was pretty 1 e 
and burdensome and so two highest classes, i, e Vite a vin 
were taken out of it and added to the secondary dieses 1, 

Now secondary education starts a s ‘ 
Class VII and continues up to Class ay oe vis l e, in 
of six years and has students between the age a or a period 
18. Students up to the age of 20 can also contin up of 12 and 
over here. ue their studies 


. What th i 
ree ? are the aims of Secondary Education in 
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Aims and objects of Secondary Education.—Secondary 
education in America is intended for training the students for 
citizenship and democratic way of life. It has, therefore, the follow- 
ing aims and objects :— 


(1) Healthy Education.—Education at the secondary stage 
aims at acquainting the students about the principles and rules 
and regulations about health and healthy living. An attempt is 
made to enable the students, the future citizens, to take part in 
various activities and programmes concerning family, community, 
nation, etc., and create a healthy atmosphere. No citizen who is 
not physically healthy, can discharge his or her functions success- 
fully and effectively. They have, therefore, to be educated in the 
way of health and healthy living. ` à 


(2) Command of fundamental processes.—At the primary 
stage an attempt is made to educate the children on the basis of 
fundamental process. At the secondary stage the same thing cannot 
be said. They have to be trained in the command of the funda- 
mental process. They have also to be trained to control their 
instincts and other fundamental traders and qualities so that they 
may make the living effective and successful. 


(3) Worthy Home Membership.—Family, a home, is the 
smallest unit of the society. In fact it is also a formal agency 
of education. Students have to be trained to develop qualities 
of worthy home membership. They have to be trained in the art 
of having the maximum co-operation with the members of the 
family. A happy and co-operative family can do a lot for the 
betterment of the society. 


(4) Vocational Education.—After completing education, 
the students have to go into life. They have to earn their 
livelihood. This earning of livelihood can be done through some 
vocation or occupation. Therefore, at the secondary stage 
of education, an attempt is made to develop economic efficiency 
in the students. They are trained to develop interest in 
some vocation and acquire training aboutit. They have also 
to be trained inthe art of co-operative living with their fellow 
workers. ` 


(5) Civic Education.—Students, as already stated, are the 
future citizens of the country. They have to be trained in the 
art of citizenship. They have to be trained about their living 
in the society, in the community, in the family, and discharge 
their duties and obligations as citizens. They have also to be 
trained to know about the international problems and develop an 
international outlook. All this training is done at the secondary 
stage of education. 
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(6) Education for proper use of leisure.—Education for 
leisure, now forms an integral part of the educational programmes. 
During leisure the students are trained to bring about the 
development of their physical as well as their mental health. All 
this done by organising various programmes. At the secondary 
stage of education several programmes that bring about the physi- 
cal and the intellectual development are organised. 


Development of morality, character and ethics.—No 
nation can progress unless its citizens are morally strong and have 
1a good character. At the secondary stage, therefore, moral train- 
ing of the students is very necessary. In the curriculum several 


programmes that lead to the development of the character and 
morality are included in the curriculum. 


Special traits of American Secondary Education.—In 
America attempt is made to educate and train young men for 
shouldering their responsibilities as citizens. In order to acheive 
this object individual education as well as collective education is 
planned. Every possible attempt is made to make the students 
grow as worthy citizens of a progressive and developing society, 
wedded to the ideals of democracy, liberty and individual freedom. 


__,Fen Commandments of American Education.—Educa- 
tionists in America are constantly busy in reorganising the secon- 
dary education. They try to incorporate the latest researches in 
this field in the practical aspect of the education. Several Com- 
mittees and Commissions have been appointed. These Committees 
and Commissions have the sole object of making American educa- 
tion useful for a demoratic society, For American education, the 
following ten commandments have been laid down. Secondary 
education is organised and geared to the object of achi 


objects :— pects 
(1) Physical security, 
(2) Equality of opportunity, 
(3) Economic security, 
(4) Freedom and liberty, 
(5) Mental security, j 
(6) Fair-play and justice, 
(7) Suitable occupation, 
(8) Active and flexible personality, 
(9) Maintenance of hereditary strength, and 
(10) Participation in Evolving Culture. 


Now secondary education in America is regarded as a process 
or phase of process of progress. In this process or phase of 
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process every attempt is made to develop the ability, aptitudes 
and character of the future citizens and provide them with proper 
guidance. 


Functions of Secondary Education .—In 1932, the Principal 
of the Department of Secondary Education appointed a Committee 
for reorientation and reorganisation of secondary education. This 
Committee submitted its two reports. One dealt with the func- 
tional ideals and programmes and the other one dealt with the 
functions of the secondary education. Functions of secondary 
education in America are based on the recommendations of 
‘Department of Secondary Schools Principals’ Committee on the 
orientation of the secondary education’’. These functions are 
given below in short :— 


(1) Laying down of programme for integration of 
knowledge.—Today every attempt is made to lay down and 
organise such programmes that bring about the integration and 
development of the knowledge of students. The programme has 
to be carried out increasingly till it is possible for the students to 
develop their intellectual level, on the basis of which it is possible 
for them to have qualities of appreciation and realization of future 
needs. 


(2) Maturity and fulfilment of personal needs and 
requirements.—It is also the function of the secondary education 
to try to bring about the fulfiment of the present and future needs 
of the individual students keeping in view the maturity. Attempt 
is also made to bring about the maturity in them. They have 
also to be guided to the extent that they realise individual values 
and social requirements. 


(3) Acquaintance with social values are contemporary 
life,—The students at the secondary stage of education, while 
being trained in their hereditary culture and other traditions, have 
also to be made aware of social values and contemporary life. They 
have to be so trained and educated that they grow into able mem- 
bers of the society, fully conscious of the social values and require- 
ments of the contemporary life. 

(4) Progressive or increasing specialization.—While 
acquirihg education students develop interest in certain things. 
These interest have to be so developed that the capacity for increa- 
sing specialization develops in the students. 


(5) Systematising the previous and the present know- 
ledge. —At the secondary stage of education the background that 
the students have, has to be integrated with the present educa- 
tional needs and programmes. This systematisation has to be done 
with a view that tliey grow into able citizens of the society. 
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(6) Establishing interests in measure, field of human 
activities, social progress and means to personal 
happiness. — While educating children it has to be admitted that 
developed interest in measure, field of human activities, get 
acquainted with social progress and also get in steadiness, develop 
means leading to personal happiness. All these things have to be 


done in a continued manner. The Progress to go on un- 
hampered. 


(7) Proper guidance and adjustment of the persona- 
lity.—Secondary education is also aimed at proper guidance to 
the students. This guidance is provided through relieving or 
demonstraable programmes or exploratory activities, Every attempt 
is made to make a personal study of the students and collect all 
possible information in this regard. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, an attempt is made to bring about the adjustment of the 
personality of the students. This adjustment leads to higher 
development of the personality. It'is then only that it is possible 
for the students to achieve real happiness and progress. 


(8) Application and 
thods.—Secondary educati 


give proper regard to principal resear- 
ches in the field. p : j Seat 


Differentiation and ex 
aptitudes and interests. At 
attempt is made to cater to thes 
It is on account of this that 
curricula is done. An atte 
aptitudes on the basis of th 
In other words attempt is m 
with the past one. 


pansion.—Students have different 
the stage of secondary education 
e different aptitudes and interests. 
diversification and differentiation of 
mpt is made to cater to different 
e previous knowledge of the students. 
ade to correlate the Present education 


Lot of diminishing return in Secondary Education.—In 
America the pattern of secondary education is such that the student 
is retained ina Secondary school unless, either he gets a chance of 
entering into an institution of higher learning and training or his 
knowledge starts showing sign of diminshing returns. If at any 
stage itis found out that secondary education does not suit a 


particular boy, he is sent out to some other institute for training 
or education. 


Educational policies and life, 
is made to adjust the education to life. It js on account of this 
that, whenever need arises, American Government is prepared to 
appoint a Committee or Commission to go into the details of the 
requirements of secondary education. In 1947, such a Commis- 
sion called, ‘Commission on Life Adjustment Education’? was 


—In America every attempt 


eee TT 
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appointed. This Commission has laid down the following objects 
for the education of the youth :— 

(1) Education for successful citizenship, 

(2) Education for acquainting the young men in the practical 
life and its requirements, ` 

(3) Education for making young men successful and good 
members of the family, 

(4) Education for proper utilization of labour, 

(5) Education that may enable them to undarstand the basic 
tools of learning, 

(6) Education that may prepare the students for some occu- 
pation or vocation, 

(7) Education for the development of the spirit of apprecia- 
tion of beauty. In other words it may be called the training of 
aesthetic sense of young men and women, 

(8) Education should be such that it may acquaint the stu- 
dents with the significance and methods of science, 

(9) Education for mental health and physical fitness, and 

(10) Education that may bring about the moral and the 
ethical development of the students. 


In short, it may be said that American education is very 
conscieus about the adjustment of education to the requirements 
of life. Education is lived, geared and adjusted. 


Give a brief description of the system and organiza- 
tion of Secondary Education in U.S. A. 


Organisation and system of Secondary Education in 
U. S. A.—In America the system and the organisation of secondary 
education is very scientific. It has been planned on the basis 
of the experience gained from time to time. On account of these 
factors there are institutions of different variety wherein there is 
a lot of diversification and differentiation of curriculum. Given 
below is an outline of the system and organization of secondary 
education in America :— 


Types of Institutions and Class System.—In America 
secondary education, so far as types of institutions and class sys- 
tems is concerned, has grown a lot in the 20th century. A com- 

rehensive and new curriculum was introduced in order to cater 
to different aptitudes and interests. On account of this diversifi- 
cation and differentiation, secondary schools may be divided into 
various categories. Then there are Specialized Schools such as: 
(a) Practical Art Schools, (b) High Schools A Commerce, (e) 
Technical High Schools, (d) Manual Trainning igh Schools, ete, 
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Secondary Schools may be divided into several categories 


such as: (a) Ordinary Secondary School, and (b) Specialized 
Schools. Š 


In Ordinary Secondary Schools we have classes from IX to 


XII. Here the students enter the IX class and leave after passing 
the XII class. 


Junior Secondary Schools.—These secondary schools have 
VII, VIII and IX classes. In fact these Junior Secondary Schools 
are nothing but a part of the secondary education. There is no 
uniformity in the working and organisation of these different 


types of secondary schools. In fact experiment is being carried 
on in this field even today. 


Class System.—In regard to Class System also we do not 
find that there is any uniform pattern throughout. In certain 
places, we have the collegiate education for four years and the 
primary education for six years. In certain other places this 
system is different. Really speaking, the growing civilization and 
culture of America requires skilled persons for every stage of life. 
On account of this requirement there is a lot of demand for civili- 
zation. However, as already stated, secondary education runs for 
four years, i. e., Classes TX, X and XII form secondary education. 


Prior to that we have junior Secondary education and above secon- 
dary education, we have University education, 


From the point of view of the working of the Schools we may 
Say that there are types of schools that cater to the needs of 


secondary education: (a) Junior High Schools, and (6) Higher 
Secondary Schools. 


In these Schools every attempt is 


date methods of teaching and give 


made to employ the up-to- 
education, 


a scientific bias to the 


Classification of the Institution 
culum.—In America there are differen 


Ordinary Secondary Schools ma 


` y again be divi int 
categories : (a) Comprehensive Schools, g ivided into, two 


and (b) Limited Schools. 
Let us now make a short stud 


Yy of these various types of 
schools : 


(1) Ordinay Schools.—As already stated, t 
of two types : (a) Comprehensive Secondary S 
Limited Secondary Schools, 


hese schools are 


chools, and (b) 
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(a) Comprehensive Secondary Schools.—As already described, 
secondary school in America runs for four years. These Compre- 
hensive Secondary Schools are Comprehensive High Schools, 
catering to the needs of secondary education for four years. They 
try to provide secondary edcation in all its aspects and phases. 
Following are salient features of these Schools :— 


(i) In these schools education is free and every attempt is 
made to provide education of different varities. Students also 
get an opportunities to take part in different programmes of 
education. 


(ii) In these schools all possible efforts are made to develop in 
the students the qualities of good citizenship and democracy. 
These institutions are run on old traditional systems and so they 
present the consolidation of interests for all, democratisation and 
solidarity. In other words, it is these qualities that make these 
institutions worth reading. 


(iii) These institutions are free from the diversities and pecu- 
liar problems of newly-organised secondary schools opeded under 
the scheme of reorganisation of secondary education. 


(iv) These insticutions serve very useful purpose in the rural 
areas. 

(v) We find that in these schools almost all subjects of Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Agriculture, etc., are taught. In other words 
it may be said that these schools prepare students for all aspects of 
life. 


In spite of the qualities mentioned above these secondary 
schools have certain defects and drawbacksin them. They are 
not able to keep themselves up-to-date in regard to system and 
method of education. Had it not been so secondary education in 
America would not have been reorganised. 


(b) Limited Schools or Limited High School.—As the name itself 
indicates, these schools do not provide to the students a comprehen- 
sive choice of the subject. There ir limited choice for the students. 
No doubt every attempt is made to keep in mind the requirements 
of the aptitudes and interests of the students, yet the facilities are 
limited. The size of the school depends upon the interest of the 
public. By and by these schools would grow in size. In study a 
good deal of importance is attched to the vocational and specia- 
lized subjects. In certain places teaching of English, Social Studies, 
Science, etc., is also carried on. 


(2) Specialized School.—These schools are intended for 
specialization. They provide specialized training and education 
in regard to different vocations and industries. The main object 
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of these schools is to train and Prepare technically skilled hands. 
In spite of all the drawbacks these schools cater to an important 
need of the American society. 


Vocational and Industrial Schools. —These schools are nothing but 


specialized schools. They came into being on account of the 
industrial development of America. Now there is greater need for 
industrial education and so these schools have come up. There 
is a society called, ‘National Society’ for the promotion of indus- 
trial education, and it has made attempts to establish and develop 
such schools. Vocational and industrial schools are separate 
instutions. The main object of these schools is to'bring about 
economic efficiency of the young men of the country, 


(3) Part-time Schools.—In America th 
titutions that provide education only for certain hours in the day. 
In these schools, techical, vocational, industrial and commercial 
as well as agricultural subjects are taught along with other subjects 


or ordinary education. Following are the types of short-term 
schools :— 


ere are certain ins- 


(a) Continuous Schools, and 
(b) Adults Evening Schools, 


Continuous Schools.—In these scheols teaching is carried 
out for about 144 hours in the whole of the year, In other words 
education is carried out for three or four hours in 
schools have Separate building, Separate admistration and separate 
arrangement for their working, h 


l 1 mplete their secondary 

education. It is natural that such men shall not be i iti 

to join whole-time secondary schools, Bete Biba eabgsition 
Adults Evening Schools.—The, 


se Schools are also meant 


Curriculum and Educational Programme of the Secon’ 
dary Education in America.—In America there is zal 
hensive arrangement for education as well 
activities, There education does n 
It is incorporated in form of co-curricular a 


Aà | of c Ctivities as well, A 
short description of all this is given below :— ; 


Programme of teaching.— At the primary Stage of education 
there are compulsory subjects. There is no choice for the students, 
At the secondary stage of education it is not so, Students are 
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given ample choice. Education system is quite liberal. As soon the 
student reaches the secondary stage he gets a wide choice of the 
subjects. There are certain compulsory subjects and then there 
are semi-compulsory subjects. Other than these two category of 
subjects there are variable subjects, Then there is free elective 
curriculum. Here the students have full choice to offering a parti- 
cular subject or not. 


Reorganization of secondary education has provided the 
students in America with a wide choice of subjects. It is said 
that there are about 290 subjects and the students are free to 
choose from amongst them, 


In the first four years of the secondary education, student 
may offer Mathematics, Social Studies, Practical Science, Physical 
Training, English, Handicrafts, Metal Work, Typing and Type- 
writer Mechasim, Soil Conservation, Painting, Home Science, etc. 


In America subjects with similiar and equal utility are classi- 
fied into various groups. This classification enables the students 
to plan their education. 


Vocational, Cultural and Extra-curricular Activities 


In certain big cities of America there is separate arrangement 
for anormal education and vocational education. In these cities 
separate institution or run for the education of these subjects, 
In other places the teaching is more are less mixed, There is no 
such discrimination. In order to make the education useful for 
life, subjects are so placed that, later on, the students get an 
opportunity to go in for specialization, 


Along with the teaching ofthe vocational subjects, programme 
for the training in citizenship are also organised. In such pro- 
gramme teacher keep themselves in background and give oppor- 
tunity to the students to express their ideals freely, They are also 
given opportunity to discuss among themselves and come out with 
proper and constructive criticism. In most of these schools debates 
are organised, and the students are given an Opportunity to 
express their ideas about the problems of life and society. 


Extra-curricular activities includes games, workshops and 
societies for promoting creative writing and programme for utilisa- 
tion of leisure. With the co-operation of the students and the 
schools, such clubs and bodies are organised where the studends 
get an opportunity to do thing collectively and to acquire interests 
and efficiency in Literature, Music, Acting, Newspaper publica- 
tion, Social behaviour, Recreative activities and other games of 
the choice. 


These programmes are intended for the development of the 
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social and intellectual aspects of the personality of the students. 
In fact secondary education is intended for the task. 
POINTS FOR REVISION 


- (1) Secondary education in America’ grew with the growth of 
the life of American people. 


(2) Education in America is free and compulsory. 


(3) Secondary education in America grew with the establish- 
ment of Latin Grammer Schools. It saw its beginning in 1635. 


(4) In the 18th century Academies were established. These 
Academies laid stress on the teaching of useful subjects like 
Political Science, Philosophy, Navigation, etc. 


(5) These Academies gave filip and encouragement to educa- 
tion of the women. 


(6) Public Schools marked the beginning of the third stage in 


the development of secondary education in America. They are 
the products of 19th century. 


(7) Development of higher education also brought about the 
development of secondary education. 


(8) Since it was ruled by the Court that taxes could be levied 


for the „progress of the secondary education, secondary education 
grew with vigour and speed, 


(9) By and by secondary education became diversified, 


(10) Socio-economic development in the 20th century and 


the two World Wars gave greater filip to Secondary education in 
America. 


(11) In the 20th century secondar 
Teorganised. Now it contains IX, 
runs for a period of four years. 


(12) Following are the aims of secondary education ;— 
(2) Healthy Education, 
(6) Command of fundamental process, 
(c) Worthy Home Membership, 
‘ (d) Vocatiohal efficiency, 
(e) Civic Education, and 
(J) Education for proper use of leisure, 


(13) American education also tries 
character and ethics of the educants. 


y education in America was’ 
» XI and XII classes and 


to bring about morality, 


(14) American education is guided by the follo 
principles. This may be called the ten commandments 
can education :— 


wing ten 
of Ameri- 
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g (a) Physical security, 

(b) Equality of opportunity, 

(c) Economic security, 

| (d) Freedom and liberty, 

(e) Mental security, 

| (f) Fair-play and justice, 

(g) Suitable occupation, 

(h) Active and flexible personality, 

(i) Maintenance of hereditary strength, and 
(j) Participation in evolving culture. 


(15) Secondary education in America is expected to achieve 
and discharge the following functions : — 
(a) Integration of knowledge, 


(b) Fulfilment of personal means and requirements and 
maturity, 


(¢) Acquaintance with social values and contemporary life, 
(d) Meet the needs of increasing specialization, 
(e) Systematising the previous and the present knowledge, 
(f) Establishing interest in different fields of human activi- 
ties, social progress and means to personal happiness, 
(g) Personal guidance and adjustment of Personality, and 
(h) Application and employment of progressive methods, 
16) In America the curriculum and the education is being 


diversified and differentiated in order to meet the requirements of 
the differentiation of aptitudes and interests. 

(17) A boy has to study in a secondary school till he gets ready 
to go in for higher education or his knowledge starts showing 
diminishing return. 

18) In America every attempt is made to make the secondary 
d education up-to-date and scientitically planned. 


(19) In order to impart secondary education in America 
there are different types of schools. There are Ordinary Secondary 
Schools as well as Specialized Schools, 


(20) Ordinary Secondary Schools are of two types :— 
(a) Junior High Schools, and (b) Senior or Higher Secondary 
Schools. 
(21) From the point of view of curriculum, Secondary Schools 
are also classified under the following heads : — 
(a) Ordinary Schools, and (b) Specialized Schools, 
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(22) Ordinary Schools are of two types :— 
(a) Comprehensive Schools, and (b) Limited Schools. 


(23) Specialized Schools meet the need of specialization. 
They attempt to provide vocational and industrial efficiency and 
education to the students and prepare them for successful living. 


(24) Then there are part-time schools for secondary education 
in America. They provide education to such people who are not 
able to join regular secondary schools. They are of two types :— 


(a) Continuous Schools, and (6) Adults Evening Sohools. 


(25) Secondary education in America has a rich programme 
of teaching as well as co-curricular activities, 


(26) Every attempt is made to bring about a development of 
the personality of the students and prepare them for successful 
citizenship. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CHANGES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


eee — — — 


Describe briefly the changes brought about in the 
field of secondary education and the importance of the 
junior colleges in this regard. 


Secondary Education in America.—In the recent times, 
specially in the 20th century and its later half, lot of changes have 
been introduced in the field of secondary education. Every attempt. 
has been made to make American education scientifically planned 
and up-to-date. These changes have changed the face of the 
secondary education, not only so far as its outer structure is 
concerned but also its content material.’ Give below is an outline: 
of the changes brought about in the recent years :— 

(1) Formerly primary education used to continue for 8 
years.—Then secondary education camein. The curriculum for 
secondary education continued for four years. A few years back 
primary education was reorganized and reoriented. In fact it was. 
felt that the period of 8 years is very long for primary education, 
It does not suit the requirements of the children of the tender age. 
Then it did not attach proper importance to the intellectual 
requirements and aptitudes of the students. Because the aptitudes. 
and interests of the students were not looked into at the primary 
stage, it was difficult to make arrangements for their scientific: 
education at the secondary stage. Educationists, therefore, came 
to the conclusion that primary education should be reduced by 
two years, In other words it was reduced to six years. This had 
its effect on secondary education as well. 

(2) Changes in the period of secondary education.— 
Secondary education i has also bifurcated. It now has two 
stages. This bifurcation has been done by the educationists, 
keeping in view the social and the psychological requirements of 
the American young men. Secondary education is now imparted 
by two types of schools :— 

(a) Junior High Schools, and 
(b) Senior High Schools. 


(3) After this change in the field of secondary educa-. 
tion.—It was felt that secondary education should be made a. 
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compact unit. It was also felt that an addition of two years should 
be done to it. By tradition a junior college education ran for four 
years. Two years were to be taken out of this education and added 
to the secondary education. As a result of this change secondary 
education for the young men of 12to 20 years of age goes for 
8 years. 

Due to this change, the previous arrangement of the secon- 
dary education was distributed and a new arrangement came in. 


(4) Secondary education is undergoing changes, in accor- 
dance with the requirements of the society. Formerly the curri- 
culum of the secondary education consisted of subjects like Latin, 
Greek, English Language and Literature ete. Now the curriculum 
consists of subjects like Foreign Languages, Methematics, History, 
English and such other subjects. 


(5) Adjustment with life.—Secondary education of 
America is pretty well geared to life. It tries to meet the require- 
ments of the individual as well as social life. It isso planned and 
organised that it may cater to the present as well as future needs 
of the individual as well as society. Several programmes for the 
development of different types of mental faculties of the child are 
organised at the secondary stage of education. in the method of 
technicality of teaching, the interests and aptitudes of the students 
are properly attended to. Every attempt is made to enable the 
young men to shoulder his responsibilities as a citizen and the 
successful member of the society. There is a lot of diversification 
in the curriculum. 

i (6) Development of the experiences.—Education in America 
tries to develop the experiences of the children. This develop- 
mentis necessary for the development of the intellect and other 
skills of the students, Diversified curricula shall bring about 
diversified knowledge for the students. In America therefore 
secondary education is not only bookish. It has practical bias 
as well. It tries to make the educational programmes interestin; 
as well as effective. E 

Up to the end of 19th century the curriculum of the secondar: 
education in America was more or less uniform. A good deal of 
stress was laid on the acquisition of knowledge and cramming of 
facts. Now it isnotso. There are different types of schools for 
secondary education. They provide diversified knowledge to the 
students. 

Provision for subjects that bring intellectual as well as 
manual efficiency.—Secondary education in America has 
arrangement for the secondary education that brings about intel- 
lectual as well as manual efficiency. Unless both these qualities 
of a man find proper development, the personality shall not 
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grow in a balanced manner. Without the development of both 
these trades the personality shall be imbalanced. American 
seeondary education keeps this in mind. \ 


Rules regarding secondary education in America are such 
that a boy may go from one school to the other in order to meet 
the requirements of his interests and aptitudes, 


Development of the qualities of culture and citizen- 
ship.—American secondary education lays a lot of stress on the 
development of the qualities of citizenship. It also tries to 
develop in the students the qualities that shall bring about the 
development of the American Culture. Nationalism is a catch- 
word of secondary education. American students are filled with 
the spirit of patriotism. Today American educationists, teachers, 
parents and guardians are convinced of the fact that young men 
should be providedwith all the qualities of citizenship. 


Education is not bookish only.—As already stated, 
secondary education in America is not bookish only. Curriculum 
is, therefore, planned with great care and caution. Such subjects 
are given place in the curriculum that bring about a development 
of the personality of the child. They are so trained that they fully 
realise the value of the ideals and try to incorporate them in 
their life. Social as well as cultural trades are developed in 
them. Professor R. Doughlas has in his book entitled, ‘American 
Public Education’’, very clearly stated that American education 
js intended not only for providing systematised knowledge, it is 
much more than that. It tries its best to bring about the 
development of the ideals, the mental outlook and the interest of 
the students. It main aim is to adjust the students to the ideals, 
requirements and value of the society. This adjustment is not 
brought about by imposing something on them but it is brought 
about by training them in all these things in a scientific manner, 
The main task, in short, of secondary education is to develop these 
young men as useful and successful members of the society so that 
they may play their role effectively. 


Junior Colleges.—The place of these colleges has not been 
determined as yet. They are to be included in higher education 
or secondary education, is yet to be decided. These colleges are of 
two types : one for women and the other one for men. 

These colleges are the products of the 20th century. They 
came into being in Michigan on the recommendations of Henry 
Tappen. They were intended to impart education for two years, 
at the secondary stage. Then there was a movement in regard to 
secondary education and so these colleges were given a new shape 
and form.: They now serve as a unit between the secondary edu- 


‘cation'and the University education, They try to impart educa- 


tion to the young boys and girls according to their requirements, 
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They keep mind the social and occupational requirements of young 
citizens of the country. 


These colleges impart education for Classes XIII and XIV. 
Their programme is quite progressive and in many respects it has 
served the development of many educational institutions. The 
curriculum of these Junior Colleges is prepartory as well as termi- 
nal. Onthe one hand it tries to prepare the students for higher 
education and on the other it tries to prepare them‘for taking up 
the responsibilities in life. With this thing in view the teaching 
of industrial as well as vocational subjects is done in these colleges. 
From many considerations, these colleges have served a very use- 
ful purpose. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) In the 20th century secondary education in America has 
undergone several changes. This thing has been done with a 
view to make American education up-to-date. Now secondary 
education in America runs for four years and makes arrangement 
for the teaching of IX, X, XI and XII classes. 


(2) Secondary education is meant for young men up to 20 
years of age. 

(3) At the secondary stage of education classical subjects as 
well as useful subjects are taught. It consists of Foreign Languages 
like Greek, Latin, etc. and modern subjects like Physics, Chemistry 
Mathematics etc, 


(4) Secondary Education in America tries to make i 
justed with life, akajseliad 


(5) Secondary education in America tries to bri 
development of the experiences. iaga boüt the 
(6) There is arrangement for the teaching ofthe subjects 


that bri bout s X 
: muds about the intellectual efficiency as well as manual 


(7) Secondary education in America is intend 
development of culture and citizenship. sages onthe 

(8) Education in America is not confined to books only, I 
consists of such other activities as well that bri vee 
development of the personality. at bring about balanced 

(9) Junior Colleges are a typical feature of Ameri : 
tion. In these Colleges there is provision for the Raney ae 
tional and industrial subjects as well as subjects that bring about 
intellectual efficiency. i 

(10) These colleges are a link between the secondary educa- 

tion and the higher education, They have a two years course. 
The curriculum in- these colleges is prepartory as well as 
terminal. 


CHAPTER IX 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


SL 


Q. Give a brief description of various types of institu- 
tions imparting higher education in the United States of 
America. 


Higher Education in America.—Higher education is 
specialization in education. It leads to intellectual and mental 
development. Only those persons who have love for learning or 
want to go in for some specialized education come over here and 
receive education. Generally itis at the University and college 
level that higher education is imparted. Graduation is the first 
stage of higher education. Then we have the Master’s Degree 
and the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Letters, Doctor 
of Science etc. These degrees are given after successful completion 
of research work, Higher degrees in certain technical, vocational 
and industrial subjects are given to the students who acquire 
higher education in some profession or technical or industrial 
subject. 

Colleges and Universities and the centres of higher learning 
and education. It is here that students from distant places come 
to receive higher education. 


Historical background of higher education in Ame- 
rica,—Countries like India, Greece, Egypt, Pakistan, etc. have 
a tradition of higher education. It is said that in pre-christian 
era there were important seats of learning near Peshawar, Nalanda 
and certain other places. Similarly Egypt and Greece ioo had 
their Universities. This cannot be said about U.S. A. It was 
in the year 1636 that Harvard College was established in America, 
It was the beginning of higher education. There were only 20 
students. The main aim of establishment of this College was 
to impart knowledge of European Language and Literature, 
Philosophy and Theology, to the young men of America and to 
prepare them for religious and ecclesiastical jobs. After 1660, 
there came about a change in the pattern of higher education in 
America. Certain independent institutions were established. 
Then in 1693 certain other colleges were established. 


Inthe 18th century, higher education developed further, 
Now colleges were opened and larger number of students jointed 
these institutions. In those days the pattern of these colleges of 
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higher education was more or less the same that is followed by 
the secondary schools today. In 1819, the Supreme Court of 
America allowed the individual institutions to establish colleges 
and so several colleges came into existence. 


In the 19th century, the Government came out with anew 
proposal. They started giving grants for the expansion and 
development of higher education. In 1850, the State started the 
consolidation of the institutions for higher education. Several 
individual institutions were taken over by the Government. 


Then came the scheme of Land Grant Colleges. It was its 
beginning during the period 1785-1787. With all these things 
going ahead, by 1860 higher education had developed a lot. 


Twentieth century was an overall development of higher 
education, not only in America but the whole of the world. In 
fact this century is the century of extraordinary progress. The 
two World Wars have changed the face of the world. All this 
had its effect on higher education. In America higher education 
in Science also develped by leaps and bounds. It is still develop- 
ing and progressing. Students from all parts of the world come 
to receive higher education in America. 


Aims and objects of higher education in America.—Aims 
and objects of education are in abjustment with the aims and 
objects of the society. America isa democratic country and so 
democracy, individual liberty and social justice are the main 
objectives of the society. These objectives also govern the educa- 
tion and higher education is nothing but a part of education 
at large. 

The aims of higher education have been changing accordi 

o 1 rd 
to the change "in the times and the requirements of the qatar, 
Several Committees and Commissions have been appointed in 
America. These Committees and Commissions have laid down 
the aims and objects of higher education. In 1939, Bowman gave 
certain programme of higher education. It is this programme 
Thar even today deed the aims and objects of higher education 
in America. Broadly speaking, following are the ai j 
of higher education :— S» S e aims and objects 

(1) Itis expected that the students at the higher stage of education 
shall be aware of the work ways of the modern mers eo 

(2) He shall also have the experimental knowledge of the working of 
the modern world. 


(3) He shall have experience and experimental knowledge of the complex 
law and rules. 

(4) 4t this stage, an attempt shall be made to provide the students 
the learning and knowledg2 of the historical facts of Science and other 
aspects of knowledge. 
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(5) An attempt shall be made to develop in the students such outlook 
and philosophy that shall enable them to behave in a generous and liberal 
and educated manner with other individuals of the society. 

(6) The students should be trained to have practical knowledge of the 
facts as well as general knowledge of the experiences. Such a knowledge 
shall enable them to have a liberal and generous outlook. 

(7) An attempt should be made to develop in the studenis a critical 
outlook and propensity for scientific and technical study. 


Aims as laid down by Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion.—Jn 1947, a Commission on Higher Education was appoinited. It 
was during the term of President Truman. This Commission has 
laid down the following aims and objects :— 

(1) Higher Education tries to develop the use of Creative Ima- 
gination and Intelligence. 

(2) This education is helpful in public affairs and resolution 
of social problems. 

(3) The education should inculcate in the students the spirit 
of co-operation and international outlook. 

(4) Higher Education should develop in the students the spirit 
of co-operation and international outlook. 


Then came the Economic Commission on Higher Education. It 
had laid dowa that higher education should meet the requirements 
of a democratic society. It should train the citizens in such a way 
that they may be able to shoulder their responsibilities. 


Underlying philosophy of the imstitutions of Higher 
Education.—Although inthe beginning these institutions were 
governed by the outlook and philosophy of higher education in 
Europe, but later on, a change was effected due to needs and 
requirements of American way of life. This change was effected 
in order to make higher education more available to people as 
well as more useful. On account of this a new Constitution was 
drawn up in 1949. This Constitution was drawn up in order to 
bring about the implementation of the new philosophical outlook. 


Universal Higher Education.—Administrators of higher 
education thought it proper to make University education univere 
sal and available to all. In order to meet this requirement seve- 
ral changes were effected. 

An attempt was also made to link higher education with the 
industrial as well as vocational and occupational requirements of 
the society. 

Diversified Curricula.—Today the curriculum of higher 
education in America is very much diversified. It attempts to 
cater to different needs of the young men as well as the society. 
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Types of institutions of Higher Education.—In America 
there are two types of institutions of higher education ; firstly, that 
have a conservative outlook and secondly, those that have a liberal 
‘outlook and try to incorporate the new changes of the society. 
Conservative Universities are like Stanford, Northwestern, Hop- 
kins, Columbia, Yale, etc. Even today they try to impart educa- 
tion on the pattern of European Universitites. 

On the other hand Universities like Indiana, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan, California, etc. are the Universites 
with a modern outlook. 


Institutions for imparting Higher Education.—In Ame- 
rica there are different types of institutions that impart higher edu- 
cation. In the following lines we shall try to give a brief descrip- 
tion of these institutions :— 


(1) Junior Colleges.—We have already talked about these 
colleges. According to the modern trend in education these 
colleges are considered to be part of secondary education. In fact 
they serve a link between the secondary education and higher 
education. They run a course for two years. 


(2) Ordinary Colleges.—These colleges have an arrange- 
ment for a curriculum of four years. These colleges lay a good 
deal of stress on general aims of higher education. For two years, 
these colleges incorporate the curriculum of the Junior Colleges 
and for the remainig two years, there is arrangement for the 
teaching of the students for Graduate Course, In these colleges 
the Graduate Course is similar to the Post-graduate Course in 
America. 

(3) Colleges.—These colleges are nothing but like big depart- 
ments of Universities. They may be classified as Arts ‘Colleges, 
Science Colleges or Colleges of Literature, etc. These colleges 
impart higher education and have an independent status. There 
is arrangement for four years of Graduation Course. After comple- 


tion of four years, first degree or the Bachelor’s Degree is given. 
They have more or less a traditional outlook. 


(4) Community or Technical Colleges.—These colleges 
are run by private agencies and they impart technical and voca- 
tional education according to local needs. In these colleges 
are also the Junior Colleges. It shall be better if they are studied 
under secondary education. These Colleges have the following 
progra mme: 

(a) Semi-vocational education or complete vocational educa- 

tion, 
(b) Training of a particular professional skill, 
(c) General education, 
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(d) Adults education or social education. 


When these colleges are meant for imparting adult education, 
they are also called Adults Colleges. 


(5) Liberal Arts Colleges.—These colleges have two 
phases. Sometimes they serve as independent institutions while 
at other times they act as affiliated units of certain Universities. 
These colleges lay greater stress on the teaching of social and 
natural sciences, and also train the students to acquire skill and 
specialization in certain art, technical as well as vocational 
subjects. Because of their liberal curriculum these institutions 
are very popular. They are named after their liberal curricu- 
lum. 

(6) Land Grant Colleges and Universities.—In U.S. A. 
there are about 69 such institutions. There is at least one insti- 
tution in every State. ‘hese institutions are run by the joint 
assistance of the Federal Administration and the State Adminis- 
tration. As we have already seen, these institutions came into 
being in the year 1862. Since then these institutions are going 
on. These institutions not only provide higher education in the 
field of agriculture, but they also train young men for a demo- 
cratic way of life. These colleges form an integral part of the 
higher education in America and they have a national impor- 
tance. 

(7) Universities.—Universities are of two types in America : 
(a) Private Universities, and (b) State Universities, These Uni- 
versities have a constitutional status for imparting higher edu- 
cation. Post-graduate degrees and research work is the speciality 
of these institutions of higher learning. 

State Universities are managed by Boards consisting of the 
representatives of the people. In most of these Universities no fee 
is charged from the students. 

Greater stress is laid on research work here. 


(8) Municipal and Corporation Colleges.—These colleges 
are named so because they are run by various Municipalities and 
Corporations. Big cities have several colleges. In New York 
there are four such colleges. Municipalities and City Corporations 
have their Educational Councils that run these colleges. The 
Municipalities and Corporations are responsible for the financial 
administration of these colleges. 


(9) Graduate Schools.—These graduate schools impart 
education after four years of college education. Students who 
have finished their college education enter into these institutions. 
After completion of education in these institutions, the students 
are;given the Doctorate or Master’s Degree. They are in fact 
centres of higher and specialized training and education. 

N 
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(10) High Professional Schools.—These schools also admit 
students after four years of college education. They impart spes 
cialized education and training in specialized subjects like Medi- 
cine, Theology, Law, Music, Teaching Profession, ete. They 
have courses running for different periods. Here a student has to 


spend a period of three to five years. After that he gets his degree 
and enters into life. 


Other institutions of Higher Education.—There are other 
institutions that impart higher education in America. These 
institutions are of different varieties. There are certain Technical 
Colleges as well as Engineering Colleges. They impart education 
up to University level. There is no specific nomenclature or 
Philosophy behind these institutions. They are there to impart 
higher education. ` 


Administration of institutions for higher education in 
America.—From the point of view of administration and control, 
the institutions for higher education may be classified under three 
categories: (a) Institutions controlled and maintained by the 
Federal Administration, (b) Institutions maintained by public 
bodies and other Government agencies, and (c) institutions main- 
tained by private or religious bodies. 


Financial control.—The State Governments and the Federal 
Government in U, S. A. give out grant-in-aid that is given by 
Federal Administration is distributed through the State Adminis- 


tration. There is a Chartered grant which has made the control 
of the Government quite effective on the 


se institutions of higher 
education. 

Institutions that are run by the States ar 
tained by the Government. It is the State 
wholly responsible for the financial control. 

Institutions are run 
religious institutions 
public contributions, 


e financed and main- 
Administration that is 


and maintained by private bodies and 
are financed by those bodies and sometimes 

State Governments also come forward with 
financial grants. It is these grants that bring about effective 
control of the Administration over these institutions, 

Almost all the institutions of higher education, whether they 
are run and maintained by Public bodies or religious institutions 
or State Governments, are controlled by the State Administration. 
This control is very much caused by financial control. 


Administrative Units.—Almost all the institutions of higher 
education have their own machinery of administration, This 
machinery consists of the following units or cells :-— 


(1) Board of Trustees.—In every institution of higher 
education there is an Administrative Council. This is generally 
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known as Board of Trustees. This Board consists of elected as well 
as selected or nominated members. Institutions that are maintained 
by private bodies have elected members and the institutions that 
are run and maintained by religious bodies have nominated 
members. These nominated members are selected by the head of 
the religious body. 


(2) Chief Executive Officer.—There isa Chief Executive 
Officer of every institution of higher education. He is called the 
Vice-Chancellor or the President. Generally he is elected by the 
Administrative Council or the Board of Trustees. 


(3) Legislative Body or Advisory Council.—The teachers 
of the institutions serve as a Legislative Body or an Advisory 
Council. Itis this Legislative Council which looks after the 
matters pertaining to teaching work and other allied matters. 
This Legislative Council is like the Academic Council of the 
Universities in India, Pakistan, England etc. 


(4) Faculties.—Like the Indian and English Uuiversities, 
there are different Faculties as well. These Faculties look after 
different branches of subjects. From amongst the teachers people 
are appointed as different Administrative Officers. 


(5) Dean of the College or College Team.—He is the chief 
of the institution in regard to educational programmes. Degree 
institutions have some Assistant Deans to help him. It is the 
Dean that lays down, administers and supervises the teaching 
programme. 

(6) Dean of the students.—There is a Student’s Dean to 
look after the programme of extra-curricular activities in every 
institution of higher education. For girl students there isa 
sepearate Dean. The main job of this Dean is to provide guidance 
to the students. 

(7) Business Manager.—Every college or University has a 
Business Manager. He is like the Treasurer or Registrar of the 
Indian, English and Pakistan Universities. He is also the Vice- 
President, Teeasurer or Controller, His main job is to look after 
the income and the expenditure of the institution. 


(8) Registrar.—There is a Registrar who looks afrer the 
office work of the college or the University. 


(9) Public Relations Officer.—His main job is to establish 
contact with the public that has its business with the University or 
college. 


The description above provides an outline of the general 
administration of the Universities and colleges. This administra- 


\ 
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tion may differ according to specific needs of a particular college 
or University. 


Admission System.—In America there are different admis- 
sion systems prevalent. Every college has its own system about it. 
The Government in America has been trying to make this proce- 
dure as convenient as possible. Every attempt has bean made to 
make this system uniform. There is an Entrance Examination 
which is conducted when a boy or girl wants to enter particular 
institution. In almost all the institutions some test is conducted. 


Certificate Plan.—There is a plan for issuing certificates. 
Certain examinations are conducted in order to test the achieve- 
ment of the students and then they are issued certain certificates. 
These certificates have a value for the students that go from one 
institution to the other or one State to the other, 


In the recent years the administrative system in America has 
been reorganised. It has been done in order to make the system 
efficient and to save botheration of the students, 


Curriculum and educational programme.—In India, 
England, Pakistan, ete., it is necessary to obtain the sanction of the 
Government before establishing a University or an institute of 
higher education. This is notsoin America. 
few States where such a sanction is necessary, otherwise every 
institution of higher education has its own curriculum and degree. 
Degree of different institutions are valued according to the repu- 
tation of these institntions. 


There are only a 


State Universities have their own de 


versiti } n degrees. These degrees carry 
greater recognition in countries outside 


America. 

Social Programme.—The main aim of higher education in 
America is to train the students in the art of citizenship. In order 
to achieve this object institutions of higher education organise 
certain pragrammes of social edncation for summer vacation 
Those students who are not able to complete their-course during 
the session, are given opportunity to complete it during summer 
vacation. 


There is also arrangement for education through correspon- 
dence and home and club agencies. All these programmes are 
intended for imparting higher education to people in U. S. A. 

POINTS FOR REVISION 


_ (1) In America higher education is a specialization in educa- 
tion. 


(2) There are different types of institutions 


A : that provide 
higher education in America. 
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(3) The history of higher education in America is not very 
old. In fact higher education was started in America in the 17th 
century. During 18th, 19th and 20th century it developed 


according to the needs of the country. 
(4) Higher education in America is intended to make the 
students aware of the working of the modern world, to have 


experimental knowledge and to acquire practical training, to be 
able to grow into suceessful members of the society. 


(5) Generally higher education in America is intended for the 
following :— ' 

(a) Developing creative imagination and intelligcnce, 

(6) Becoming helpful in public affairs, 

(c) Inculcating the spirit of democracy, 

(d) Developing in the students the spirit of co-operation and 

international outlook, and 
(e) It also tries to bring about economic efficiency. 


(6) In America, administrators of higher education have tried 
to make education universal and diversified. Every attempt is 
made to cater to the diverse needs of the people. 


(7) Following types of institutions impart higher education 
to people in U. S. A. :— 

(a) Junior Colleges, 

(b) Ordinary Colleges, 

(c) Colleges that work as Departments of Universities. They 


may be classed as Arts Colleges, Science Colleges, Com- 
merce Colleges, etc. 


(d) Community or Tecanical Colleges, 

(e) Liberal Arts Colleges, 
(f) Land Grant Colleges and Universities, 
(g) Universities, 

(h) Municipal or Corporation Colleges, 
(i) Graduate School, and 

(j) High Professional Schools. 


(8) There are other institutions for imparting higher educa- 
tion as well. 

(9) The financial control over the institutions of higher 3 
cation is exercised by the State. gher edu 

'(10) From the point of view of administration and gies 
nace, the institutions of higher education may be classified under 
the following heads :— 
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(a) Institutions controlled by the Federal Administration, 

(b) Institutions maintained and controlled by the State Admi- 
nistration and other public bodies, and 

(c) Institutions maintained and controlled by private bodies 
and religious institutions. 

(11) The following Units bring about the administration of 

the institutions of higher education :— 
(a) Administrative Council or the Board of Trustees, 


(b) The Chief Executive Officer who is called the President 
or the Vice-Chancellor, 


(c) There is a Legislative Body which is like the Academic 
Council, 


(d) There is a College Dean to supervise the educational pro- 
gramme of these institutions, 


(e) Students’ Dean looks after the co-curricular activities and 
provides guidance to the students, and 


(f) There is a Business Manager to look after the income and 
expenditure, a Registrar to look after the office anda 
Public Relations Officer to deal with the public. 

(12) Institutions of higher education are independed so far 
as their working is concerned. They have their own curricula and 
degrees. 

(13) No State sanction is required for instituting degrees. 


(14) Sometimes there is programme for social education as 


well, 


(15) There is arrangement for correspondence course and 


other things for imparting higher education to A 
i ou 
America, young men in 


(16) The main ‘object of higher education in America i 
s 1 i r mer: 
train Americans in the democratic way of life. a 


CHAPTER X 
TEACHER EDUCATION IN U. S. A. 


Q. Describe briefly the organisation and the working 
of the programme of the teacher education in United States 
of America. 


Historical background.—Up to the early years of the nine- 
teenth ecntury, there was no trace of the programme of the teacher 
education. Teaching was not considered as a profession or a voca- 
tion. It was considered that any person, who had the knowledge, 
could be a successful teacher. In this regard, the conditions in 
United States of America were not akin to those of England of 
early days. 


By and by a change overtook in the thinking of the 
people of America and the technique of teaching came into being. 
Tt was in 1839 that in the State of Massachusets a State Normal 
School was established. This school had one-year programme 
for the teaching of the teachers. In other words, teachers, after 
one year of training, could get a certificate and could be employed 
as teacher. Then, in 1957, the year of first revolution for 
independence in England, State Normal University was estab- 
lished in the State of Illinois. The main aim of this university was 
to prepare teachers for the primary classes as well as secondary 
classes. Then in 1860 a change took place in the programme 
of teacher education and the course was made a two-year 
business. Similarly, other States also made progress in this 


regard. k 
For a very long time the colleges and universities remained 
indifferent towards the training of the teachers. By and by people 
started realising the need for trained teachers and skilled workers. 
It was as late as 1873 that the University of Iowa established a 
art-time Educational Training Department. The University of 
Michigan followed the course and in 1879 a whole-time education 
training department was established. It was in 1887 that 
Teacher’s Training College was established at Columbia Univer- 
sity at New York. This college has influenced, the programme of 
the teacher’s training in the United. States of America to a veey 


great extent. movi i ‘ 
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It was in the first decade of the 20th century that the 
programme of teachers’ training took a scientific shape. Since 


then, it has been progressing steadily and in a scientific 
Manner. 


Selection and requirements of admission.— Now a can- 
didate, who wants to get admittad in a teachers’ training college, 
has to fulfil certain requirements. Formerly no such things were 
required. Up to 1920, there were no rigid requirements but now 
itisnotso. It was in 1922 that Columbia University modified 
its programme of teachers’ training. This step influenced the 
whole programme of the teacher education. New standards have 
been laid. Now every pupii teacher has to undergo certain 
rigours of admission and fulfil certain requirements. There isa 
Minimum academic qualification laid down for admission to a 
teachers’ training college. There are certain other requirements 
also like the recommendation of the Head of the last institution 
attended, academic and character record, record of extra- 
curricular activities, etc., do play a vital role. A phychological 
test is also carried out and only such persons that have 


an aptitude for teaching work and Possess psychological as well as 
Physical efficiency are selected for admission to the training 
colleges, 


For acquiring training, to become a teacher in a secondary 
school, a candidate has to possess a Masters? Degree and some 
teaching experience. Fora pupil teacher of a primary school, the 
candidate has to Possess a Graduate’s Degree and some teaching 
experience. In certain States the requirement is high that even 
Doctor’s Degree is expected. 


Role of National Education Association.—In America 
selection of the candidates for entry into training colleges, occupies 
national importance. In 1938 National Educati iati 
established a body called iati ation Association 


America’. This programme has s 


cautiously. 


Institutions for the training of the teachers,—In Uni 
States of America, there are two agencies that pl ve ee 
the field of education :— £ SBR eke 


(1) The State; and 
(2) The Private agencies. 


In the field of teachers’ training, private agenci 
plying their part since long. It was fin 1823, lens probra 


A 5 yea h 
establishment of a State Normal School, a Private Nate Sawant 
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was established at Vermont. Then in 1827 another institution 
ofthe similar type was established in Lancaster. By the end of 
19th century, about 170 training colleges had been established in 
United States of America. Many of these institutions were run 
and maintained by private agencies. 

Even today we find that the private agencies do play their 
part. 


Types of Institutions for the Training of the Teachers.— 
In United States of America, the following types of institutions. 
need the requirement of the training of the teachers :— 


(a) Normal Schools, 

(6) Teachers’ Colleges, 

(c) Teachers’ Schools of Education, and 
(d) Departments of Education. 


Normal Schools.—Formerly these schools were like other- 
ordinary schools where education was imparted. The curriculum 
of these schools did not contain any specific arrangement for 
the future teachers. By and by these institutions assumed a 
shape that we find now, Formerly there wasa one-year course. 
Later on, one more year was added to it and the course became of” 
2 years. 


Since 1930, the programme of education and the teaching has 
undergone a good deal of change. By the end of 1925, these 
Normal Schools had assumed their present form. Now almost 
all the Normal Schools have assumed the form of teachers? 
training calleges. ‘Though their shape has now | changed, 
yet it cannot be denied that they played a vital role in the 
development of the teachers’ education in United States of 


America. 


Teachers’ Training Colleges or Teachers? Colleges.—By 
1857, the seed of these colleges had been sown, with the establish- 
ment of such a college in the State of Illinois. The first college 
that was established was a State College. Its main aim was to. 
impart higher professional training to the teachers. Up to the. 
Civil War in America, these institutions continued to play a 
vital role in the field of teachers’ education. It was in 1888 that 
Nicholas Murray Butler established the New York Teachers* 
College, which was later on, i. e., in 1898, made a part of the 
Columbia University. By the end of the first quarter of the- 
20th century, the Normal Schools became Teachers’ Training 
Colleges and so several such colleges came into being. : 


At the present moment, these colleges prepare teachers for 
the primary as well as secondary stage of education. When. 
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the pupil teachers have completed their course, they are given 
the Bachelor’s Degree. These colleges impart training for five 
years. Some of these colleges also award the Master’s Degree 
and have international importance. In the modern set-up, these 
collegas occupy a very important place in the field of teachers’ 
education. 

Schools of Education.—Generally, these colleges are called 
Schools of Teachers’ Education or Colleges of Teachers’ Educa- 
tion. These colleges are different from the aforementioned 
teachers’ training colleges in one respect only. These colleges are 
affiliated or associated with one university or the other. Jt was 
in 1879 that such a college was established by Michigan Univer- 
sity. Prior to the establishment of such a college at Michigan 
University, there were certain institutions that imparted part-time 
courses for the education of the teachers. Michigan was the first 
university that startrd Graduate’s Course in this field. In 1888, 
Graduate School of Pedagogy was established at New York Uni- 
versity. In 1922, New York University expended itself and 
made certain chages. Since then several institutions started 
changing their pattern. 

Now-a-days, these colleges are run as a department of certain 
university. Sometimes they also function as full-time institutes for 
the training of the teachers. Persons, who have completed two- 
years college course, get entry into such colleges. The curriculum 
and the educational programme of these colleges is more or less 
the same as is found in teachers’ training college, Here along 
with education of Pedagogy, there is arrangement for the teaching 
of literature, language, culture, etc. Generally, in the early years 
there is a tradition for the teaching of Pedagogy. After the com- 
pletion of the course, Graduate’s Degree is awarded, 


Department of Education in the Uni 

of the training of the teachers in Unite 
influenced the universities. Consquently, 
place to Pedagogy or Education as a re 
independent subject in their programme of education of Gradu- 
ation Courses. lt was in the University of Iowa that arrangement 
for part-time education of the teachers was made in 1873, After 
a few years, several universities started full-time courses. These 
programmes achieved a good deal of success. Now Many arts 
colleges and universities have given place to edcation as a 
subject. 
In the 20th century, the educationists of United States of America 
came to realise that it was necessary to impart education of the 
technique of teaching as well. After realisation of this fact, many 
training colleges as well as colleges gave place to programmes of 
general education. On the other hand, universities and arts 


versities.—The trend 
d States of America did 
these universities gave 
gular subject or as an 
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colleges established independent Department of Education. 
Now-a-days almost all the universities have a separate Department 
of education, under which the future teachers are prepared and 
given proper training. In the University of Chicago there is an 
independent Department of Education. In certain universities 
and colleges we find that there is arrangement for occupational 
and vocational training as well. All this is done in order to make 
the programme of teaching up-to-date and successful. 


Curriculum.—The curriculum of these institutions impart- 
ing training to future teachers of United States of America can be 
divided into the following two heads :— 


(a) General Education ; and 


(b) Teaching-Training or Training of the Method of Teach- 

ing. 

Almost in all the States of United States of America the 
curriculum is divided under these very heads. In some States, 
where the training period runs for four years, the first two years 
are devoted to general education and the last two years to profes- 
sional education and training. On certain places both these edu- 
cation go together. In other States the training programme is 
continued in the first two years and then it is also carried out in 
the last two years. Some parts finishes in the first two years and 
some part in the last two years. Almost in 41 States, out of 50 
States of United States of America, there is a four-years course 
for the training of teachers. In some colleges there is five-years 
course as well. 

Advanced Degree Course.—There are over 300 institutions 
in United States of America, both run by private agencies as well 
as the States, that make arrangement for Advanced Degree Course 
for the future teachers of the country. 


In the training colleges, according to the curriculum of the 
teaching the first two years are devoted to the study of Liberal 
Arts and the last two years for concentrative study of the 
Education and other allied subjects. A good deal of stress is 
laid on providing the pupil teachers with a solid foundation of 
education. 

Courses for general education include the study of language 
and literature, Mathematics, Economics, Music, Science, Social 
Sciences, etc. On the other hand, professional education includes 
Health Education, Education for Mental Hygiene, Uhiid Psycho- 
logy, Education for Internationalism, Cultural Education, etc: 

Practical training and practice-teaching —Jhere is a 
proper arrangement for practice teaching und practical 


training. Pupil teachers are given the knowledg: of the old as 
well as new methods of teaching and also provided with 
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opportunity for practice-teaching in primary as well as secondary 
schools. 


Co-curvicular activities.—There is arrangement of a com- 
prehensive programme for extra-curricular activities. Students 
have their own associations and committees. Through these 
‘organisations, they carry out several programmes of co-curri- 
cular activities. On behalf of the training colleges, there is 
proper arrangement of games, athletics and such other activities. 
Every attempt is made to adjust the future teachers to the environ- 
ment and the atmosphere in which they have to live and under- 
take their activities, The main object of all these things is to 
provide ideal teachers to the country. 


Certificates and Degrees.—For appointment as a teacher 
in United States of America, possession of a Degree ora certificate 
is not considered as a sufficient qualification. Educators keep in 
mind the qualities of self control and strong social sense. They 
try to appoint such persons who can live amongst the’ boys and 
carry out their task of teaching. Educators do keep in mind 
that the teacher must possess patience, should have a sense of 


humour and must possess the recognised capability of becoming a 
teacher, 


Different States have their different standards of capabilities, 
In 36 out of 50 States of United States of America, a teacher of a 
primary school must have completed a two-year course of educa- 
tion from some college and then he must have also undergone a 
two-year course in some Normal School or training college, In 
the remaining States, such a teacher has to Possess a Bachelor’s 
Degree or a Four-Year Training Certificate, 

Teacher of a secondary school, has to Possess, 
States of United States of America, a Bachelor’s 
Four-Year Training Course. In some of the St 
demand for some specialised training as well. 


In United States of America there is great demand for Specia- 
lised teachers. Teachers who possess Diploma in Nursery Educa- 
tion or Kindergarten Education are very much in demand. 
Teachers who have higher training degrees and certificates or have 
educational ability or qualificational ability are preferred for 
appointment in secondary schools. Now Five-Year Degree Course 
is becoming a normal feature of the training colleges, 

In almost all the States of United States 
of the Education Department Issues a certificate to the teachers. 
New teachers are put to certain test and then a certificate is 

issued to them. This certificate has the recognition within the 
limits of the States. Sometimes it is also Tecognised in other 
States. The basis of these certificates is the graded ability. 


in 41 out of 50 
Degree and a 
ates, there is 


of America the Head 
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There are also certificate of merit. Such certificates are recognised 
within a particular area. 


There is also a tendency to issue conditional and probational 
certificates. These certificates are valid for a particular period. 
The tendency of issuing such certificates is growing in America. 


Research in Education.—Educators and educationists of 
America are very much alive to the need of research work in the 
field of edncation. They want the education in America to be 
up-to-date. In order to achieve his object, several universities 
and colleges have made arrangement for refresher courses for the 
teachers engaged in the task. There is also arrangement for 
fellowship courses. Harward Universsty is very much ahead of 
other universities in this regard. It has started a fellowship course 
under the auspices of Harward Graduate School. This course is 
run for a period of one year and provides higher professional 
training under the guidance of experinced and competent 
teachers. 


An attempt is made to provide further training to the teachers 
engaged at the primary as well as secondary level. In this attempt 
several colleges and universities join together. The main object 
of this training is to equip the teachers to be able to bring about 
the development of the nation. 


Contribution of Antioch College of Ohio.—There is a 
centre situated at this place which trains people for various trades 
and occupations. Ohio is an industrial city and so there is great 
need for such a programme. Teachers and instructors of the 
colleges, after finishing their education, provide guidance and ins- 
tructions to the persons who are in search of jobs in various bran- 
ches of industry. This college prepares instructors and professors 
who can discharge this task successfully. The teachers of the 
Antioch College also take active part in this behalf. 


Then, there is research programme as well, In these research 
programmes, the teachers are engaged and paid handsomly. Their 
task is to bring about further development in the field of education 
Various universities and colleges have devoted themselves to this 
task. ` 

Teachers, their working conditions, tenure, employ- 
ment, emoluments, etc.—In the early years the condition of 
the teachers in the United States of America was also not good, 
They were considered to be persons who had to undertake austere 
living. A teacher who could make his both ends meet in a very 
meagre salary was considered to be a very successful person 
In fact, in those daysa teacher had to be an Economic and 
Social Underling. There was no proper recognition of the service 
Salaries were also meagre. By the end of the three quarters of 
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the 19th century, this situation did not change. It was towards 
the end of 19th century and the beginning of the 20th century 
that things changed the society started realising the fact that the 
teachers should be given their due. 


In the 20th century, several local bodies and local units of 
administration started appointing teachers on long-term contract. 
They were also provided with Academic Freedom, Security of 
Tenure, Pension, Medical Leave, Weekly Rest and such other 
facilities. In certain big cities, teachers were also provided 
employment on permanent basis. Certain States came out with 
the laws making it illegal to dispense with the services of a teacher 
without prior notice. By and by, the teachers started getting 
more facilities and greater security of tenure. Now teachers 
enjoy all such facilities and securities that are available to people 


of other trades. There is a strong body of teachers which has a 
membership of over one lakh. 


Rules in regard to services of the teachers.—In most of 
the States there are rules and regulations that determine the con- 
ditions of the service of the teachers. There is also arrangement 
of an agreement between the management and the teachers. 
In about 40 States, there are rules that lay dawn very strictly 
that the services of the teachers cannot be dispensed with easily. 
Teachers can be asked to quit only in certain very special cir- 
cumstances. There are certain States where teachers have a 
permanent tenure. Every State has certain rules that govern the 
retirement and the working of the teachers. These regulations 
provide security to the teachers. 

Different States of United States of America have different 


t and tenure of 
here is no central 
n regard to the 
- In most of the 


nery. It is this machinery 


needs, stitutions, according to thier 


Emoluments.—The Status of d 
S . t G 
their emoluments. Teachers s the teachers is determined by 
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the State and the appointing agency. The teacher employment 
agency does lay down the salary of the teachers. In United 
States of America, the salary of the teccher is subject to the 
average States income and the number of the school-going children. 
In most of the States there are no time scales and there is also no 
provision of efficiency bar. It is the minimum salary that is 
determined, The emoluments of the teachers go on rising along 
with the rise in the national income. Within a period of ten 
years, i. e., from 1940 to 1950, the average salary of a teacher was 
doubled. It was generally so on account of increase in the natio- 
nal income. 

Minimum Salary.—In 28 States of America, there is a 
minimum salary prescribed. A teachers, whether he is a teacher 
in a primary school or a secondary school, cannot be given less 
than that salary. This minimum goes up according to the quali- 
fications of the teachers. 

Pension.—There is also arrangement for paying pension to 
the teachers. 

Hours of work or working days.—A teacher in United 
States of America has to work for about 35 periods in a week. 
Sundays and Saturdays are holidays. From Monday to Friday 
there are working days. On an average, every institution has 
to work for 160 to 200 days. There is a session of 9 months in a 


year. 

There are about 25 students in a particular class. 

The teacher has to devote some time for preparing the stu- 
dents for the lesson that is taught the nextday. There is also 
arrangement for providing help to backward children. 

Office of a teacher carries some social respect in America. 
People look with respect to a teacher. On the other hand, the 
teachers are also very concious of their duties in America. They. 
are very anxious to work amongst young men. 

Natonal Education Association of America.—This body 
has all categories of teachers on its membership roll. Most of 
the teachers in America are ladies. There isa growing tendency 
amongst the ladies in America to go in for teaching, before they 
marry and settle down. In most of the States male teachers as 
well as female teachers get equal salary and equal status. Almost 
50 per cent of the teachers are members to this national body of 
teachers. This body is the professional and the philosophical 
guide of the teachers. This body has its units established all over 


the State. 

There is also a national body called American Federation of 
Teachers. This body tries to work in co-operation with other 
trade unions of America. 
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In short, it may be said that the teachers of United States of 
America are secure in their tenure and get reasonable emoluments. 
However, much more needs to be done in this direction. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) Teachers training developed quite late in America. Up 
to the end of the first quarter of 19th century, there was no scien- 
tific arrangement for the training of the teachers. 


(2) It was in 1839 that first State Normal School was estab- 
lished in the State of Massachusetts. Then, in 1857 State Normal 
University was established. 


(3) By and by the facilities for the training of the teachers 
grew. Today there is a scietific arrangement for the training of 
the teachers. 


(4) There are certain qualifications and requirements that a 
candidate has to fulfil before he or she gets the admission in a 
training college or training institution. 


(5) The future teacher has to posses certain academic quali- 
fications, good character record, aptitude for teaching, psycholo- 
gical as well as physical efficiency and professional information. 


(6) There are four categories of the institutions that impart 
training to the teachers, They are described below: — 


(a) Normal School.—These Normal Schools have now assu- 
med the shape of Teachers’ Colleges ; 


(b) Teachers’ Training Colleges ; 
(c) Schools of Education ; and 
(d) Education Departments of different States, 


_ (7) States as well as private agencies are working in this 
direction. 


(8) The curriculum of these teaching insti Be divi 
under the following heads :— NA T A Dho 
(a) General education, and 
(b) Teaching training. 


ht (9) In almost all the States of America the curriculum is like 
1S, 


Under General Education, a future teacher is tau 
and literature, Mathematics, Economics, Music, 
Studies, etc. 


Under the programme of teacher training, he hast 
Health Education, Education for Mental Hygiene, Child. phan 
logy, ele, 


ight language 
Science, Social 
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Teachers are also given practical training and practice 
teaching. 

(10) There is arrangement for certificates and degrees. These 
certificates are issued by the Education Departments of different 
States. 


(11) There is also arrangement for research work and refresher 
course in the field of education in United States of America. 


(12) In United States of America, the emoluments and 
conditions of service of the teachers differ from State to State. 
Rich States pay better salaries to the teachers. 


There are no time scales in United States of America. 


(13) Teachers are provided pensions and other facilities like 
Medical Leave, Casual Leave, Weekly Rest, etc. 


(14) There are about 160 to 200 working days in a session. 
Saturdays and Sundays are holidays. 


(15) Teacher are appointed on the basis of an agreement or 
according to certain rules and regulations. 


(16) Teachers of United States of America, no doubt, have 
a good deal of security but much more needs to be done in this 
direction. 


State Institute of Education 
p.0. Baniptr 24 Parganas. 
West Bengal. 


CHAPTER XI 


ADULT EDUCATION (SOCIAL EDUCATION) 
IN U.S. A, 


’ Q. Whatare the various types of organisations that 
provide adult education in United States of America ? How 
do they help in the general educational programme ? 


Adult education and its importance.—Some people are of 
view that a person cannot be educated about certain age. This 
belief is not very true. Now psychologists and educationists have 
come to the conclusion that no age is inept for education. Grown- 
up people of 30 to 40 years of age can also be educated. 


For a demoratic country, itis necessary to have educated 
adults. Those persons who did not get opportunity to educate 
themselves, while there was age for education, must be provided 
with education later on. Unless they are educated properly, 
they shall not be able to discharge their duties as citizens of the 
country. 


What is adult education ?—Adult education is the educa- 


tion in which people beyond the general or compulsory schosling 


ages take part. It includes several voluntary learning programs 
d 
mes. 


ments through continuous process. 


It is a place where people join togethe 


pations and vocations and differences in life, They try to secure 


development of the 
the development of 
acıties and capabi- 
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Historical traditions of adult education in America— 
For a pretty long time, people in United States of America conti- 
nued to think that education can be achieved only at the com- 
pulsory schooling age. Later on, examples prove that satisfaction 
of intellectual hunger cannot be attained only at and up toa 
particular stage. It goes beyond that. When this fact was realised 
in America, several voluntary associations came into being. 


We find that in the 18th century, there were certain cultural, 
social and political organisations that tried to provide education 
to their members. Although they were not termed as adult 
education bodies and their programmes also not called adult 
education programmes, even then their main object was to provide 
adult education, These bodies organised several mechanical 
institutes, philosophical and historical societies and arranged for 
lectures and declamation contest. 


Lyceums.—In 1820, Lyceums came into being. They were 
nothing but lectures. Through these lectures an attempt was 
made to educate adults. In 1926 the Lyceums assumed the shape 
of a movement. By the time of the Civil War in United States 
of America, this movement had spread, almost in the whole of 


the United States of America. 


Chantauqua Institution Movement.—This movement was 
also inspried by Lyceum Movement. In 1874, in the State of 
West New York, an adult education institution was established at 
a place known as Chantauqua. It canbe called as an extension 
or improvement of ‘Lyceum Movement’. Under this movement, 
was arrangement for out-door life as well as provision for education 
and recreation, etc. Very soon this movement gained momentum. 
By and by this movement started making arrangement for exhibi- 
tions, seminars, concerts, directions in home reading courses, corres- 


pondence, ete. The First World War brought about an end to 


this movement. 
Other arrangements.—By 1890 certain universities had 
been influenced by Lyceums and Chantauqua Movement and they 
had started programmes for lectures for adults. Chicago University 
was the first to do this in 1890. 
Correspondence Courses.—Several universities also statted 


courses. In this direction, universities of America 


correspondence courses 1 of An 
were very much inspired and influenced by the universities of 


England. 


The last phase of the 19th century and the beginning of 
—During this period millions of labourers came 


tury. N 
HE lei aat land. Most of these Iaboures were semi- 


to America’ from Eng! : ; ; 
literates or illiterates. In orderto provide them with working 
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efficiency and make them competent citizens of a democracy, 


several public intitution for adult education came into being in 
America. 


Schools for adults.—In order to provide education to the 
adults, certain institutes for adults were started. In 1897, the 
first institution of this kind was established in New York. It was 
known as People’s Institute of New. York. The main plan of its 
Programme was lectures and other things. By and by the pro- 
gramme broadened. 


Nomenclature of adult education.—It was in 1924 that in 
Cleaveland, for the first time, the name of adult education came 


into use. It was nothing but a sum total of the programmes for 
the education of the adults. 


Organisation and planning of adult education.—It was 
after the Ist World War that the adult education assumed its 
scientific and well-planned form. It was during this period that 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science, New York, set apart a 
good amount of money for adult education and other items of 
social education. Lyall Institute of Boston, which had been estab- 


lished in 1839, also made arrangement for certain lectures and 
other programmes for adults. 


During the period of 25 years starting from 1925 and ending 
1950, adult education in America developed by leaps and bounds. 


Now it was realised that it was very necessary to educate the 
adults. 


Classes for the education of the adults were held in rural as 
well as urban areas. Wherever the o i 


rganisers could find a place, 
they started a class for the same. 


„Adult education today.—Now-a-days adult education in 
United State of „America is being run as a mass movement of 
education. It is, in fact, an useful method for satisfying the 
PEA for arning of the American people. Now it has be- 
come a thing of functional and creative im i ife of 
the people of Amerca, aan S A 


Finances for adult education.—Finances lt educa- 
tion are provided by the Federal E wal as State 
Governments, People coming from outside are provided with 
education and for this the Money is provided by the States. There 
are now millions of centres of adult education. Thousands of 
museums, reading rooms, centres of radio Programmes have bee? 
established. It is assumed that now every adult who did not get 
opportunity to acquire edcation at the 


A compulsory schooling age 
gets an opportunity to make up the deficiency, Py ee ee 


In 25 States of America there is a definite 


ite programme of grant- 
in-aid for the programmes of adult education. There are sever? 
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institutions that provide part-time education to the persons engaged 
in different vocations. 


A Director of Vocational Education has been appointed to 
Supervise the programmes of adult education. Every day the 
programme for adult education is expanding, Facilities for adult 
education are falling short of the requirements. In facts, adult 
education in America has become diversified and variegated. 


Aims, objects and functions of adult education.—Adult 
education in United States of America has the following aims and 
objects :— 


(a) To provide education to every adult male or female mem- 
ber of the society. 

(b) To make the citizens aware of their political, social, domes- 
tic and economic responsibilities and to equip them to be able to 
discharge them successfully. 

(c) To make arrangement for such programmes for adults 
through which they may develop their qualities of citizenship and 
also make use of the facilities. 

(d) To make for the teaching of subjects like English language 
and literature, Mathematics, Geography and aesthetic subjects 
like music, drawing, painting, science, general subjects, physical 
hygiene, etc. 

(e) To provide such education to the adults through which 
they may grow into useful and able members of the family and 
society and know about their rights and obligations towards the 
society. P 

(f) To develop the qualities of sociality and sociability amo- 
ngst the mrmbers, of different groups of culture, civilization and 
values. a 

(g) To acquaint the adults with verious national and interna- 
tional problems and provide them definite knowledge in this 
regard. p é 
(h) To develop in the adults the requisite economic efficiency 
and to help them to acquire further knowledge in regard to their 
occupation and vocation. 

(i) To provide such education to the physically handicapped 
through which they can earn their livelihood. 


Functions of adult edusation.—In United States of America 
adult education is expected to discharge the following functions :— 

(a) To provide opportunities for utilisation of leisure in such 
a manner that it may bring about inward communication, of 
reflection and ocassional solitude. 
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(b) To develop in the adults, the power of tolerance through 
which members of different social, political and religious groups 
may live together and listen to the ideas of each other. An at- 
tempt is also made to develop in them a liberal outlook. 


(c) One of the important functions of adult education 1n 
United States of America is to develop in the adults the capacity 
to realise and visualise various personal as well as contemporary 
problems in a peaceful manner and also to provide them with 


such resources on the basis of which they may try to solve those 
problems, 


Adult education also tries to train the people living in the 
rural areas about the use of various implications of agriculture. 
It also trains them about the requirements of agriculture. 


In industrial areas, adult education, on the one hand, pro- 
vides opportunities for recreation to the people working in different 
factories and workshops, on the other, it also provides further 
knowledge to them about their occupations and vocations. 


Most of the adults are interested in nature study, tours, 
dramas, and such other programmes. Adult education has, theres 
fore, to provide Programmes, for the education of culture and 
civilization, In other words, adult education must provide oppor- 
tunities for the education of art and culture to the grown up people. 


Education for citizenship.—In a democracy, there is the 


Government of the people, for the people and by the people. The 
citizens have to be trained in the arts of expressing their opinions 
freely about the policies of the Government. This is possible only 
through the programmes of adult education, 


Utilisation of leisure and life-long study or life-long 
learning.—Adult education tries to train the adults in the art © 


utilisation of leisure. It also develops in them a spirit of life-long 
study or life-long learning. 


Organisation of adult education,—Like other types of 
education, adult education in America is organised on the follow- 
ing lines :— 

(a) Formal or formalised education; and 

(b) Informal or informalised education. 


There are several formal as well as informal agencies ip 
United States of America that look after the adult education. 
may study them under the following heads :— 


(a) Formal adult education.—There is a rich programm? 
of formal adult education in United States of America, It include 
institutes that run correspondence courses as well as the universitié 
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that have their education expansion programmes. Following are 
the agencies that discharge their fuctions in this regard :— 


(1) Schools For Adults.—There are shools that provide 
organised education to the adults. Mostly the teachers of the 
universities and other educationists make arrangement for the 
education in these institutions. As already stated, people’s Insti- 
tute of New York is the oldest institution of this kind. 


There is no qualification laid down for admission to such 
institutes. There are regular courses for adult education in such 
institutes. Attached to such institues, there is generally a research 
department that tries to find out the requirements of a particlar 
locality or the group of people that have to go in for adult 
education. 


(2) Institutes of Adult Education.—Lowel Institute of Boston 
is the oldest of this kind. In such institutes, lectures are organised 
on the topics that are of interest to the adults of the country. 
Several thousands of persons attend such institutes, 


(3) New Schools for Social Research.—This is the product 
of the 20th century. It was established in 1919 with a view to 
organise programmes for progressive and higher education. The 
main object of this school is to provide knowledge of various 
social problems to the people who are educated and engaged in 
different vocations. There are several programmes of social 
education in these schools. These programmes inculde debates 
lectures, etc., on various political, historical, social and psycholo- 
gical problems. There is also arrangement for education through 
correspondence. 

(b) Informal Adult Education.— There are various organi- 
sations and associations in America that make arrangement for the 

` adult education. These bodies do not have any definite pro- 
ramme or organised programmes. Given below is a list of such 


associations :— 

(a) Lycemus; 

(b) Clubs for male and females; 

(c) Museums and reading room; 

(d) Dramatic clubs ; 

(e) Radios, Movie clubs and movies; and 

(f) Newspapers and press, etc. 
Agricultural agents.—These agencies were established under 

Smith Lever Act of 1914. Their main task is to acquaint the 
farmers with the latest techniques of agriculture. 
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Agencies for continuous process of adult eflucation.— 
There are certain agencies that make arrangement for the con- 
tinuous process of the adult education. There bodies are collective 
and co-operative bodies. They are of the following types :— 


(a) Citizen’ Committees, 
(6) Labour Unions, and 
(c) Commercial Bussiness Firms. 


The main task of these bodies is to train their members in the 


jobs for which they exist. Lobour unions, for example, train 
their members for leadership. 


There are several moving libraries and museums in United 
States of America, These bodies make arrangement for lectures, 


exhibitions, etc. There are certain other agencies of informal 
adult education in America. 


Institutions of adult education.—There are several institu- 
tions and bodies in United States of America that provide adult 
education. We have talked about these institutions in the earlier 


pages. Here we shall try to give a more detailed description of 
these institutions and their working. 


(1) Universities.—Uuniversities play a vital role in the 
spread of adult education in United States of America. There 
are about 75 to 100 universities that take part in adult education, 
Most of the universities, whether they are maintained by private 
agencies or run by States, play their role in this direction. New 
York University is considered to be ideal in this regard. Itisa 
privately supported university, There is a department or division 
of general education that runs the programmes of adult education. 
The fee is charged for this programme of adult education from the 
educants but it is so reasonable that nobody feels it, 

There are programmes of industri 


concerns send their employees to these programmes of education. 
In such cases it is these concerns that pay their fees 


Programmes of adult education run b Ne iversi 
divided into the following two pis sabia tae 


(a) Cultural programmes that includ 
languages and literature like ph 


al education as well, Some 


k e the study of foreign 
$ ilosophy ; and 7 g 

(6) Occupational or vocational training that is given to the 
employees of certain industrial concerns for their erouréss in 
employment. People, who are anxious to learn things, may also 
go in for the education of art, 


production, typography, etc Painting, book designing, book 
$ ; 


It is the University of New York that has given national im- 
portance to adult education, 


—— = 
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(2) Correspondence Schools.—There are about 500 institu- 
tions in United States of America which provide education to adult 
through correspondence courses. These schools provide education, 
direction and guidance in all the subjects. The most impor- 
tant institution in this field is International Correspondence School. 
at Pennsylvania. 


(3) Night Schools.—Night schools have played an important. 
part in the education of adults in United States of America. 
These schools provide education in several subjects of occupational. 
commercial, literary, cultural, recreational and domestic impor- 
tance. These schools also provide general education from the: 
lowest standard to highest. 


(4) Junior Colleges.—These colleges, as already stated, are- 
a new creation in the field of higher education in America. These 
colleges have also played a vital role in the field of adult educa- 
tion. They run evening classes and provide a community centre: 
for the education of the adults. These colleges provide general, 
literary, social cultural and industrial education to the adults. 


(5) Labour Organisations.—There are very big labour: 
organisations in United States of America. These labour organisa- 
tions have established several adult colleges and educational 
centres. In these adult colleges and adult centres, education is. 
provided to the adults. It was in 1921 that first centres of this. 
kind was established. These labour centres also provide training 
in leadership and acquaint the, educants with the problems of 
labaur. 

(6) Community projects for adult education.—When. 
the community saw that the universities and adult educational 
institutions were playing a vital role in the field of adult education, 
it took up the job as well, Community projects are drawn keep- 
ing in view the local requirements. At several places Community: 
Adult Education Councils have been established. It is these 
Councils that try to bring about the adult education. 


Programmes of adult education of Community Pro-. 
jects.—The Community Adult Education Councils run a varied 
and variegated programme of adult education which includes the 


following :— 
(1) Education of the labourer ; 


(2) Givil defence education ; 

(3) Commercial education and training ; 

(4) Education for promotion and efficiency in employment; 
(5) Education for proper membership of the family ; 

(6) Education for social and technical changes ; 
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(7) Education of problems of national and international 
importance ; 


(8) Education of constructive programmes through recrea- 
tional activities ; and 


(9) Education of the physically handicapped and education 
of certain groups. 


Finances.—As already stated, the funds for adult education 
are received from the State Governments and the Federal Adminis- 
tration. The aid that is received from these agencies is not 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the adult education. Sometimes 
certain private agencies and philanthropic individuals do come 
out with aids. Several Acts have been passed by the Govern- 
ment in this regard. Smith Hughes Act, Smith Lever Act and 
‘George Barden Act, etc., are quite important Act in this regard. 
The aid given in this regard can be studied under the following 
categories :— 

(a) Aid given by the State Govenments.—In this regard, 
‘certain States give more and certain States give less. The aid 
that is given is not sufficient to meet; the entire expenditure. 
Institutions have, therefore, to collect funds by way of fees and 
other local sources. 


Aid given by public institutions.—There are certain public 
bodies that give aid to the institutions that run the programmes of 
adult education, These bodies may. be. religious bodies, com- 
mercial firms and such other agencies. 


Some adult educational institutions are so rich in themselves 
that they are able to meet the expenses without asking for aid. 

Aid given by the’ Universities.—Many universities manage 
and finances the institutes and centres of adult education, In this 
regard, agricultural universities are ahead of other universities. 


Aid given by private corporate and other Agencies.— 
Certain institutions secure aid from certain private individuals 
and agencies. Some of them are maintained with the help of 
donations that are given by certain’ other agencies. This type of 
aid differs from individual to individual and from agency to 
agency. 

Workers’ _education-—Education of the workers is quite 
popular in United States of Ameri¢a. In fact, it is‘an important 
part of adult education. Essentially. itis made for the workers, 
but it includes programmes of adult education as well. Worker in 
America is a person who does not have a business of his or her 
own and he or she is paid for the work that he or she does. 


The main object of workers’ education is to develop the 
working efficiency and capacity of'these persons, An attempt is 
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made to develop their efficiency and also train them in the ways 
by which they may get furthur promotion in their job. Since this 
education is mainly meant for the workers, it is termed as *‘ Workers’ 
Education’’. No doubt, as already stated, it has the elements of 
adult education as well. 


Programmes of adult education.—Since the begining of 
the 20th century several agencies have taken to the programmes of 
adult education. The main agencies in this regard are the States 
and trade unions. Given below is a description of the various 
agencies that have taken to education of the workers :— 


(a) Programmes run by trade unions.—Several trade 
unions of United States of America run and maintain the workers’ 
education. In this regard, the largest union of America, i. e,, 
United Automobile Workers’ Uuion, is running several programmes 
of workers’ education. It has also established several institutions 
in this regard. Certain other trade union organisations, like 
International Ladies’ Garments Workers’ Union, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union, Farmers’ Union, etc., do play their 
part very successfully. Every year millions of people benefit by 
these programmes. 

Certain trade unions have their cultural departments. These 
departments run various programmes of this kind. 


(b) Programmes of workers’ edcuation run by the 
State.—State also plays its partin this regard. First of all, this 
was done in the year 1933 under New Deal Act. In fact, this Act 
was passed with a view to end unemployment. Later on, this Act 
gave birth to several programmes. Since then, almost 30 States 
of America have taken to Several programmes of this kind. There 
are programmes of debate, exhibition and other recreational 
activities. Workers engaged in this task are also encouraged to do 
some research work in this direction. 


c) Programmes arranged by the States and other 
local bodies.—The State Administration and local units of State 
Administration as well as local bodies have drawn up programmes 
for the education of the workers. Some of these programmes are 
casual while the others are whole-time. 


(d) Programmes of adult education carried out by 
national agencies.—There are several national agencies for adult 
education. In this regard, two are quite important :— 

(a) Labour Education Centre, which was established in the 
year 1921; and 
(6) American Federation of Labour. 


In fact, the former agency is affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labour. These two agencies do carry out several 
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programmes of labour worker’s education as well as adult educa- 
tion. 


Schools for workers.—There are several schools for workers 
in America. These schools are specialised in the programmes of 
workers’ education. The first school of this kind was established 
in 1898 in the city of New York. There were other schools before 
that as well, but they were not so well organised. 


Now there are several programmes of adult education as 


well as workers’ education. These programmes are carried out in 
a scientific and planned manner. 


Youth education.—Youth edu 
in United States of America. 
education that is imparted to 
the school or college and enter 


cation is also very important 
In fact, youth education means the 
the young men after their leaving 


ing into some vocation or occupation. 
Several socio-economic agencies in America have insisted for such 


an education. Several problems have cropped up that affect the 
life and living of these young men. Attemps is made to solve 
these problems. The period for these young men and women, 
after their finishing the education and bef 


ore entering into some 
Occupation, is the period of crisis. This period of crisis has to be 
P > 


met successfully and the problems solved. There are several 
programmes for the welfare of these young men and women. 


There are several agencies that play their part. Given below isa 
description of these agencies :— 


Government agencies.—The Gcvernment of United States 
of America has drawn up several programmes to provide a new 
deal to the young men and women. In order to provide this deal 
Several programmes have been drawn up. One of these program- 
mes is Civilian Conservation Corps. This Corps tries to meet the 
physical and Psychological requirements of the students through 
several programmes. Then there is Provision for whole-time pro- 
gramme for reforestation and land reclamation. In 1935 National 
Youth Administration was set-up. This agency tries to provide 
part-time and whole-time jobs to young men and women, After 
the Second World War, National Security Organisation was set- 


up. This Organisation ‘run under the Defence Department of 
United States of America tries to me. 


et the requirements of unem- 
ployed young men and women. 
Non-Governmnet agencies or volunt: ies ATA 
1935, American Council of Educatio ary agencies. 


ne * „auon appointed an American 
Youth Commission. This Commission was appointed with a view 
to study the problems of young men and women. Qn the basis of 
the report submitted by this Commission several programmes for 
the guidance of young boys and girls were drawn up. Several 
individuals as well as organisations came forward with plans for 
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the guidance of young men and women. Now there are over 50 
such zealous organisations and some other organisations that are 
trying to guidance, education, protection, recreation and other 
health giving activities. Several programmes have been draw-up. 
Given below is an outline of these programmes :— 


Different programmes of Youth Education.—After fini- 
shing the education, young men and women are in need of jobs. 
They have to be counselled and guided in this field. These bodies 
have a programme for the education and guidance of these young 
boys and girls. Several private as well as Government agencies 
organise these programmes. Following types of programmes are 
drawn up, and attempt is made to carry them out :— 


(a) Programmes of vocational or occupational efficiency ; 

(b) Programmes for job experience ; 

(c) Programmes for apprentice training ; and 

(d) Programmes for providing part-time jobs to young men 
and women, like members of some trade union body. 


Vocation Division of Education Office.—There is a Voca- 
tion Division of the Education Office of these organisations, whose 
main task is to try to get these jobs for these young men and 
women. 

There are certain Co-operation Schools aad Colleges that have 
a work study plan for the education of the youth. 


These youth education programmes aro developing every day. 
They have a bright future. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) Adult education means education for the people who 
have grown beyond the compulsory schooling age or general 
schooling age. 

(2) Adult education includes programmes for general educa- 
tion as well as vocational or commercial education. 

(3) In America adult education developed in the 18th country, 
By and by this programme of adult education went on progressing, 

(4) It started with the programmes of Lyceus and today it 
has assumed a very well planned shape. 

(5). After Lyceums, there came Chautauqua Institution Move- 
ment. Under this movement several schools and some other pro- 
grammes were organised. 


(6) In the 19th century several institutions like universities and 


other public bodies came in the field and they tried to provide a 
proper base to adult education. 
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(7) In the 20th century, specially after 1920, this programme 
went ahead progressively. 


(8) The main function of adult education is to provide 


proper utilisation of leisure as well as general education to grown 
up people. 


(9) Adult education also brings about the individual, a bene 
logical, cultural, social, vocational and economic development o 
adults. 

(10) Adult education is of two types :— 

(a) Formal adult education; and 
(6) Informal adult education. 


(11) Following institutions carry out the programmes of adult 
education :— 
(a) Universities ; 
(6) Correspondence schools ; 
(c) Night schools 5 
(d) Junior colleges; and 
(e) Labour unions, 
(12) There are also community projects for the education of 
the adults 


13) Community projects are multipurpose projects ‘that includes the 
Sollowi rat 
owing :— 


(a) Education of the labourers ; 
(b) Education for Civil Defence ; 
(c) Occupationanl and Vocational training; 
(4) Education and training for efficiency in jobs and further 
promotions ; 
(e) Education for membership of the family ; 
(f) Education for social and technical changes ; 
(g) Education of national and international problems ; 
(h) Education of creative activities through recreational pro- 
grammes; and 
(i) Education for physically 
(14) Following 
education :— 


and socially handicapped. 
are the various sources of finances for adult 


(a) Grantsein-aid from Federal Administration ; 


(b) Grants-in-aid from State Governments and Administra- 
tions; 


(e) Donations from individuals and public bodies; and 
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(d) Help from the universities and other organised agencies. 

(15) There is also rich and variegated programme of adult 

education in United States of America. ` It started mostly in the: 
20th century. Two World Wars had a good deal of effect on it. 


(16) Following are the various programmes of labour education :— 


(a) Programmes organised by trade unions ; 

(b) Programmes organised by the State Administration and 
Government; 

(c) Programmes organised by Local Bodies and Local Units 
of Administration ; 

(d). Programmes organised by National Agencies of Labour; 
an 

(e) Programmas organised and run by various colleges and 
universities. 

(17) There is also a rich programme of youth education in 
United States of America. 

(18) In youth education programmes, there is arrangement 
for solving the problems of young men and women, after their 
coming out of the schools and colleges and before their taking up 
some job or occupation. 

(19) The period for young men and women, after their leave 
ing the education and before entering some occupation or vocation 
is called the period of crisis. There are several agencies that try to. 
carry out these programmes, There are two types of agencies 
that take active part in these programmes. 


(a) Government agencies ; and 
(b) Non-Governent or voluntary agencies. 


(20) Youth education programmes include training to young 
men and women for the jobs as well as training them for life. 


CHAPTER XII 


EVALUATION OR EXAMINATION SYSTEM 
IN U.S. A. 


ees 


Q. Describe briefly the organisation and the working 


of various evaloution agencies in United States of America 
in the field of education. 


Or 


Give a comparative study of the old and mew examina- 
tion systems in America and explain the utility of new 
examination system. How far this system is in conso- 
nance with the democratic atmosphere of the country ? 

Importance of evaluation.—Since the beginning of the edu- 
cation, the technique of evaluation has also been there. Itis this 
evalution that leads to standardization. In America there was no 
uniform system of giving degrees and diplomas. Every university 
or college used to give its own degree or diploma. Attempts at 
standardization started in the 19th century, but they got their due 
in the 20th century, In 1907 American Medical Association and 
in 1908 Carnegie Foundation for Advanced Learning made credit- 
able in their direction, During this very period several Regional 
Associations as well as North Central Association drew up their 
plans for evaluation and standardization. In 1925 and 1927, 
American Association of Music and American Association of Tea- 
chers, respectively, started work. This work went on progressing 


and by fifties this movement for evaluation and standardization 
had gained its due place. 


Development of the agencics of standardization.—These 
agencies are of recent growth. Fo 


various primary and secondary 
After the inspectien, these colleges 
Now several agencies are working 
various universities and boards. 


Regional agencies of standardization,—In America, there 
are several agencies that work for standardization after proper 
evaluation. The country, in this regard, may be divided into the 
following four regions :— 
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Northern Region; 
Southern Regicn ; 

Western Region ; 

North Western Region; and 
Central Region. 


Every region has an agency or association devoted to this task. 


gee 


System of evaluation and standardization of the Regio- 
nal Association and their working.—Every Regional Associa- 
tion has certain State under its jurisdiction. The task of the 
Association is to carry out inspection of various educational insti- 
tutions, evaluate their working and provide them with recognition 
and certain standards. 


These agencies also try to establish co-ordination between the 
working of the institutions for secondary education and institutions 
for higher education. These agencies also try to raise the standards 
of these institutions. Following are the various programmes that 
are carried out by these agencies :— 


(a) To lay down the policies in regard to the teaching spirit 
and the instructions in various colleges. 

(b) To lay down the required qualification of the teachers. 

(c) To lay down the number of the working hours, days weeks 
and session. 

(d) It is this agency that lays down the teacher-taught ratio. 
It decides the number of the students that a teacher should teach 
ata time. 

(e) It is this body that lays down the requirements of the 
school buildings. It has its own standards of hygiene, and the 
institutions have to conform to these standards. 

(f) It provides counsel and advice to the institutions in regard 
to the size of their reading rooms, books and other arrangements. 

(g) These agencies also provide counsel in regard to the 
following :— 

(i) Admission of the students 
(ii) Board of education 
(iii) Financial arrangements 
(iv) School records, etc. 


System of recognition of secondary schools. — There is 
also a system laid down for the recognition of secondary schools, 
Through this system, a standard of education is prescribed. This 
standard is prescribed after having proper evaluation of the require- 
ments of education and the society. A list of secondary schools 
is prepared and comprehensive information in regard to their 
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working is secured. These schools are expected to send this infor- 
mation to the Board or the Agency under whose jurisdiction they 
fall. All such reports about the schools are presented before a 
committeewhich consists of the members of the Education Depart- 
ment of the State, representatives of State Universities and other 
colleges and institutions. On the basis of these records, the institu- 
tions are classified and their specialities are indicated. 


There is Secondary Education Board for every region that does all 
this. Tt is in these Meetings that the drawbacks and the short- 
comings of the institutions are also considered. Institutions are 
given proper advice and counsel for correcting these mistakes. 
This process continues from year to year. 


Other agencies of standardization.—There are two types 
of agencies of evaluation of the educational programmes and their 
standardization :— 

(2) State Stanardization Agencies; and 
(b) National Agencies. 


State Standardization Agencies.—It is the Education 
Department of the State that acts as the Standardization Agency 
for the educational Set-up in the State. It is the duty of every 
State to try to improve the standard of education within the limits 
of that State. It has also to look after its working and lay down 
the standards of examination and other requirements, 

Certain States have made a separate arrangement for this 
function. In these States the State Government does not act as a 
Standardization Agency. State agencies have their jurisdiction 
within the four limits of different States. It isthe State Govern- 


ments that have been given constitutional rights and legal autho- 
rity for the standardization of education. 


of American Universities, 
Educational Colleges are such organisations, 


EXAMINATION SYSTEM IN AMERICA 


Q.. Give aa brief description of the Examination Sys- 
tem in U, S. A. 


Importance of examination, evaluation standardiza- 
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tion.—Examination is an integral part of any and every system of 
education. It is after examination that the society is able to have 
an appraisal of the educational standards. In almost all the 

systems of education in the world, examination system does its 
work. It is on the basis of the examination that the teacher is 
able to gauge his success at teaching and the students are able to 
assess their ability for learning. On the basis of the results of the 
examinations, the teachers are able to modify their teaching and 
the students are able to put in more of labour. 


Examinntion system in United States of America.—In 
olden days, like other countries of the world, the main aim of the 
examination was to make the students memorize the things written 
in the books. They were also required to be present in the classes. 
A good deal of stress was laid on their conduct and character. 
There was a system of oral examination. Every day, after the 
class, the teacher would conduct an oral examination and put 
down the marks. In the end of the year, on the basis of these 
marks and attendance in the class room, as well as the conduct of 
the students, the relative success of the students judged. 

Examination system develops along with the development in 
the methods of teaching. According to the requirements of the 
teaching, reforms are conducted in the examination system. This 
was done in America also. 

Beginning of the new system of examination in 
America.—In spite of all the experiments carried out in the exa- 
mination system, it could not grow up-to-date. Students started 
feeling that the system was dry and difficult. Standards of conduct 
also became rigid. Seme teachers thought that slow talk and 
whispering was also indiscipline. All these things had an adverse 
effect on the minds of the people, in regard to the examination 
system. People, therefore, started feeling that the examination 
system must change. 

Tt was in the 20th'century, that this dissatisfaction Sound its maximum 
Educationists started feeling that this system must change. 
rted searching for new system of examination. Vari- 
ous educational associations and boards carried out experiments in 
this direction and evolved a new system of examination. 

New system of examination or new tests.—It is believed 
that an examination system must have the capacity to judge the 
power of thinking, knowledge of the subject, writing ability and 
power of expression of the students in a proper manner. A 
system of examination that does not posses these requirements 
shall not be called a successful system. The old system of exami- 
nation of United States of America lacked these things. In those 
days examination for the secondary students was considered to be 
a privilege and a special opportunity, but now-a-days it is not so. 


outlet. 
They also sta 
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Educationists feel that the system of examination must be demo- 
cratic. It should be within the reach of all the students. The 
new system of examanation tries to fulfil these objects. Itisa 
‘system that tries to measure the personality and the ability of the 


students. Following things are very much laid stress upon in the 
new examination system :— 


(a) Personality test.—This includes the assessment of the 
conduct, behaviour, physical Capacity and the personality. 

(b) Aptitude and interest,—N, 
education is based upon the aptitudes an 


Students are made to read the subject for which they have interest 
and aptitude. In the present system of examination in United 
States of America, every attempt is made to assess these qualities 
of the students. This type of assessment helps the students to go 
into various vocational and technical courses. This test is very 
helpful at the secondary stage of education. F 

(c) Intelligence test.—Through this test, an attempt is made 
to have an assessment of the innate capacity of the students. On 
the basis of this assessment, the students are guided and directed 
to go in for certain courses. The new system of examination lays 
a good deal of stress on it. 

(d) Achievement test.—Under 
to have an appraisal of the knowledge 
different subjects. 
far students have 


ow the whole system of 
d interests of the students. 


this test, an attempt is made 
of the students in regard to 
Through this test it is possible to know how 
grasped the subject or the subjecs taught. 
Even the system of examination had this thing as its part. Itis 
on the basis of this test that students are promoted to the next 
higher class, 


New system of examination, 
munation.—The new system of exam 


America is a symbolic system of examination. It had its beginning 
25 to 30 years ago and it is no 


» 30 yea: w prevalent in most of the educatio- 
nal institutio Under this system of examination, 
Objective test are held and the students are expected to put forward 
short and symbolic answers. Generally the question paper is 
longer than which can be attempted within the prescribed time- 
limit. Ifa student is able to solve it within the time-limit, he is 
Supposed to be an extra brigh 


ean, t student. Itis presumed that this 
system of examination has a mathematical exactitude, 


symbolic system of exa- 
ination of United States of 


Frequency of examination and other r 
Examination system in America diffe 
sometimes from school to school. It 
the end of the whole month or a 


equirements.— 
ts from State to State and 
may be held every day or at 
t the end of the whole year. 
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There are severa] systems of examination prevalent in this country. 
Generally there is a system of monthly test at the end of the 
month. A paper for an hour or two is set and the students are 
exemined in different subjects. 


In different schools teachers conduct weekly examinations. 
Some of the teachers are in favour of having examinations even. 
at a shorter interval. Some of them are in favour of having daily 
tests. 


In spite of all these differences in the system of examination, 
tests are held twice or thrice in a month. In certain schools, 
there are special arrangements for holding examination. 


Exemption from examination.—There are certain cate- 
gories of the students in United States of America who are exemp- 
ted from the examination. In fact, there is a tendency to exempt 
such students from the rigours of examinations who have done 
satisfactory work under certain prescribed circumstances. An 
attempt is made to encourage the students to take up a work for 
the sake of the work and not bother about the results. Ifa 
student has succeeded at the practical examination or has done 
good work outside the school, he is exempted from the examina- 
tion. Those educationists who are supporters of this thinking are 
of the view that this practice saves time and energy. 


Examination and evaluation.—Once the tercher has taught 
the subjects to the students and given requisite instructions, his’ 
main job is to see how far the students have grasped the subjects 
taught, how much the teaching has changed his behaviour and 
personality. Ifa system of examination 1s able to assess these 
things, it is a successful system of examination. Not only in 
education but in other fields of life, evaluation of the effect or 
appraisal of the impact is considered a scientific method. 


If, from time to time, the progress of the student is assessed 
and he is also acquainted with the progress he has achieved, it is 
helpful to him. It encourages the students to put in greater 
labour and achieve greater success. They are also able to know 
about their faults, drawbacks and shortcomings. With the help 
of the results, the teachers and the students are able to have 
appraisal of their work. 

Scientific system of education.—As we have already 
stated, in America, there is a system of examination of giving 
marks to the students at the end of every day’s work. At the 
end of the year, on the basis of these marks, the students are pro- 
moted to next higher class. Educationists did not approve of 
this system. They thought that this system was more subjective 
than objective. Giving of marks was very much influenced by 
the subjective factors of the teachers. In order to do away with 
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the defects and shortcomings of this system, the new system of 
objective test was evolved. 


The new system of examination has a solid foundation. It 
tries to create the basic background for the examtion. There 
are certain standardized tests and, on the basis of these tests, an 
attempt is made to have an objective measurement of the achieve- 
ment and the capabilities of the students. 


New system of examination —its general merits, work- 


ing and ability or advantages.—The new system of examination 
can be divided into two parts :— 


(a) First part deals with the general merit of the students. 
An attempt is made to have consideration and assessment of the 
individual merit or capability of the students. Tests are held 
for it. 

(6) The second part of this system of examination is dagnostic 
considerations. Under this Part of the examination an attempt is 
made to assess the comprative ability of the students in regard to 
certain subjects. 

Now great reliance is laid 
America there are standardize 
‘stages of examination. Severa 


on the second type of tests. In 
d tests for primary and secondary 


i l test scales are employed for diffe- 
rent subjects. We also find that individual institutions have their 


own tests and standards. Every attempt is being made to make 
test objective to the maximum possible extent, 


POINTS FOR REVISION 
(1) Towards the end of the 19th century, 
Standardization in the field of education grew in A, 


(2) An attempt was made to have a proper evaluation of 
the educational set-up and lay down certai 


n standards, 
_ (3) It is the 20th century that saw proper flourishing of 
this system of standardization. aah £ 


a movement for 
merica, 


(4) For the purpose of standa; 
been divided into five regions, 


standardization. The following five 
(a) North Central Agency of 
(b) Middle State Association 
(c) Southern Association of S 
(d) Western Association of § 
(e) North West Association 


rdization, the century has 
Every region has an agency of 
agencies look after this task :— 


Standardization, 
of Standardization, 
tandardization, 
tandardization, and 
of Standardization, 


(5) It is these agencies that lay down standards in regard 


to buildings, methods of teaching, number of Students, etc, 
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(6) There is a system of recognition of secondary schools 
and this system is very helpful in the field of standardization. 


(7) There are two types of agencies of standardization :— 
(a) State Agencies ; and 
(b) National Agencies. 


(8) Within the State, itisthe State Department that acts 
asj}an agency of standardization. Some States have a separate 
system as well. 


(9) Examination system isa system of judging the acheive- 
ments and the capabilities of the students. 


(10) Formerly in America there was a system of giving 
marks every day and promoting the students to the next higher 
class on the basis of the marks secured during the whole of the 
year. : 


(11) Educationists felt that this system of examination had 
subjective element in it. 


(12) In order to do away with the defects of the old system 
of examination, a new system of examination has been evolved. 
This is known as New Test Scheme. 


(13) New examination system lays stress on the following :— 
(a) Personality Test, 
(b) Test of the Interest and the Aptitude, 
(c) Intelligence Test, and 
(d) Achievement Test. 


(14) In America, there are different system of examinations, 
In fact, this system differs from State to State and from institution 
to institution. 

(15) Now every attempt is being made to standardize the 


new tests. hh 
(16) America is heading towards the scientific use of new 


system of examination. 


CHAPTER XIII 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 
IN U.S. A, 


Q. What is vocational education ? Give a historical 
background of the development of vocational education 
in United States of America and its present-day working, 


Or 


Write a short essay on vocational 


education and gui- 
dance in United States of America. 


What is vocational education ? 
a comprehensive connotation. It includes all suh practices and 
jobs that help a man in any vocation or occupation. In other 
words, this term may be indicated to include all such organised 
and controlled experiences that help a man in taking up any of the 
Social occupations, In short, vocational education is preparation 
for taking up some social Occoupation. 


—Vocational education has 


young men. With this pressure 
Curriculum Institutions were 


: 3 eg) ies 80 into the requirements of 
vocational institutions. Th quar 


) en came Smith Hughe’s Act 1917 and 
Federal Board of Vocational Education was established. S and by 
vocational education went on increasing and gaining ground. In 


1929, came George Reed Act that gave further increase in the 
Government grant-in-aid. George Ellizey Act of 1934 and George 
Deen Act of 1936 brought about further increase im the amount 


—_— 
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of grant-in-aid and gave greater encouragement to vocational edu- 
cation. Then in 1938, when the clouds of Second World War 
were hovering over the horizon of the world, this vocational 
education got a big leap. In fact, the country needed skilled 
soldiers and defence personnel. It needed pilots, mechanics, 
scientists. In fact, the defence and the war requirements of the 
country brought about a wonderful change in the field of voca- 
tional education. Since then, this speed has not gone down. On 
the other hand it is progressing rapidly. 


Programme and working of vocational education in 
United States of America.—Programme of vocational education 
in United States of America may be split up, for the convenience 
of study, into the following two parts :— 


(1) Part-time education ; and 
(2) Regular or whole-time education. 


Part-time education.— Under this scheme, young men, who 
are employed in certain vocations or occupations, are given part- 
time education to increase their vocational efficiency. Sometimes 
they are also sent to such institutions for whole-time training or 
education. There are certain centres for such education where 
these young men are sent. Generally these young men have 
crossed the compulsory schooling age. 


Regular Programme of vocational education.—Under 
this programme, vocational education forms a part of the general 
secondary education. Students are imparted this specialised edu- 
cation along with the education of other subjects. This provides 
them with an opportunity to continue their higher studies in these 
vocational subjects or to take to some vocation, when required. 


Paid Programmes.—There are certain institutions where 
students are provided paid education. These centres are attached 
to certain secondary schools. Here the students work for certain 
hours in a day, for which they are paid. 


Through all these programmes, vocational education is pro- 
gressing in America in a scientific and planned manner. Given 
below is a brief description of various programmes of vocational 
education :— 


1. Vocational training system or apprenticeship sys- 
tem, —Under this scheme, students who have received wholetime 
or part-time vocational education, are given some remuneration 
and receive vocational education. This is like a paid apprentice- 
ship. There are several institutions of this nature in the States 
and the story of this type of education is also quite old. 
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2. General vocational education programme.—This pro- 
gramme is organised by different schools, colleges and universities 
imparting vocational education. It may be divided into the 
following four categories :— 

(a) Industrial Education, 

(b) Business and Commerce Education, 

(c) Agricultural Education or Education for Agriculture, and 
(d4) Home Economics Education. 


Industrial education.—Indussrial education forms an inte- 
gral part of the secondary education. Here, along with English, 
History, Science, Mathematics, Arts, etc., and education of diffe- 
rent industries such as different machines, motor cars, railways, 
aeroplane, radios, carpentary, metal work, etc., is also given. 
‘Teaching of all these subjects in secondary schools is more or less 
like industrial concerns. The method and the style is also more 
less the same. These are several private trade centres as well. 
These schools impart industrial education. 

Business and Commerce Education.—This education 
forms a part of the prevalent vocational education, Under the 
scheme of education, young men are imparted education in 
diversified activities in regard to business and trade. This educa- 
tion is not new for United States of America. Even before 1937, 
there was arrangement for preparation of typists, stenographers, 
store-keepers, etc. In United States of America today there is 
arrangement for commerce and business education at the secon- 
dary college as well as university level. The main object of 
this education is to provide the capacity to the young men to 
secure job for earning their livelihood. 

Agricultural Education.—The education has a national 
importance in United States of America. There is a comprehen- 
sive programme for this aspect of education, Young men are im- 
parted education in regard to different aspects of agriculture such 
as farms, farm shops, tilling of the land, marketing of the produce, 
etc. Students are given every Opportunity to go out to the fields 
and acquire practical training. Teachers guide the students while 
they are carrying on the Practical work. While the students are 
acquiring such an education, they are given every opportunity to 
earn something as well, There are farms as well as barns atta- 
ched to the institutions that impart education in agriculture. 


Education in domestic science.—Under this scheme of 
education, young boys and girls are imparted education in regard 
to domestic life and day-to-day activities of the family life, Hous- 
ing and home furnishing, child care, health, food, clothing, family 
control, family budget, etc., are taught. Intending entrants to the 
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family life are also taught about the problems of the family life 
and the way to entertain the friends and the guests. Under this 
scheme of education, the teacher acts asa guide and the students 
are also given practical training. Certain girls’ institutions also 
make provision for the training of typists, stenographers, clerks, etc. 


Education for Vocational Efficiency or Education for 
Trade Expansion.—In United States of America there is rich 
arrangement for the education of the persons who are already 
engaged and employed some where or the other. An attempt is 
made to increase the vocational efficiency of the employees. In 
this job the employers come out with financial assistance. Other 
institutions also make rich arrangement in this field. 


Financial assistance for vocational education.—There is 
a country-wide Councial of Financial Aid to Education which tries 
to finance various programmes of vocational education. It secures 
finances from several sources and tries to provide finances to the 
institutions that make arrangement for such education. 


Technical Education in United States of America.—We 
all know that United States of Amirica is an industrially advanced 
country. Such an industrially, advanced country cannot live 
without technical education. America is rich in all aspects of 
technical education. 


Land Grant Colleges.—In fact, the scheme of Land Grant 
Colleges started towards the second half, of the 19th century. In 
fact, the main object of this scheme was to provide land to diffe- 
rent private individual and collective agencies for opening and 
starting technical school, colleges and institutes for technical and 
vocational education. In fact, the main object of this scheme was 
to provide fillip to teachnical and vocational education. 


Organisation and programme of Land Grant Colleges.— 
According to the Act of 1862, every senator was given about 30 
acres of land for establishment of such colleges. k The main object 
was to run technical institutions out of the institutions from this 
land. The Federal Administration continued to provide help to 
this scheme. In 1914, Smith Lever Act entrusted these institutions 
with the community extension programmes. Since then, these 
institutions have been making a good deal of progress. 


Object and programme.—The main object and the pro- 
gramme of these institutions is to prepare skilled mechanics and 
engineers for the country. By and by these colleges developed 
their agriculture programmes and they aiso started giving educa- 
tion in home economics as well. Now these institutions are multi- 
purpose institutions that carry out the followinwing three types of 
programmes :— 
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l. Experiment and research work; 
2. Organisition of extension programmes; and 
3. Education and organisation of co-curricular activities. 


All these three programmes act as complementary to each 
other. They form the triangle of the whole programme. 


Vocational guidance.—Guidance is intended to provide edu- 
cation to young boys and girls according to their aptitudes. In 
United States of America, there is a rich programme for vocational 
guidance. Thisarrangement is also not very new. Since long 
there has been a tradition of vocational guidance. This progrgmme 
of vocational guidance was informally conducted. Now it has 
assumed a formal shape. 


In 1862, during the Presidentship of Abraham Lincoln it had 
been provided that the Federal Administration shal! provide assis- 
tance for the devevlopment of industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural education. By and by this assistance went on increasing. 
In 1908, a Social Welfare Agency was established. The main task 
of this agency was to provide employment to unemployed persons 
and to provide them guidance in this regard. In 1913, this effort 
assumed a scientific shape in form of National Vocational Guidance 
Association. In 1939, Vocational Information and Guidance 
Service was established. The Federal Administration under 
Federal Vocational Act provide finances, 


Programmes of Vocational Guida: 
of vocational guidance in United States o. 
Planned. It consists of the following :— 


uce.—The programme 
f America is very well 


_ (a) Examination and testing of the students and finding out 
their interests and capabilities. 

(b) Once this test has been carr 
and guidance is provided. 


_. (c) There are Guidance Councils who conduct all these tests 
with the help of scientific measures, 


ied out, proper counselling 


(d) There are several examination centres far this task. 


(e) There is a Special Officer, in about 60 States of America, 


who try to look after the progress of Vacational Guidance in the 
country. 


) In almost 50 per cent of the States th 
Offices. These offices have separate depart 
and testing. 


Almost all the officers provide proper counselling and guidance 
to the future emphloyees. Guidance 1s so provided that the workers 
are able to prove their efficiency and get rewards, : 


ere are Employment 
ments of examination 
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Students’ personal service.—The main job of this institu- 
tion is to provide guidance to the students in the schools and 
colleges. Under this scheme, the physical and the mental capa- 
bilities of the students are also studied and they are also provided 
with guidance in regard to character building and planning their 
future. 

Vocational Guidance at different leavels of education.— 
There are different programmes of vocational guidance at different 
leaves of education. These programmes have been drawn up with 
an eye on psychological and physical requirements of the young 
men, Psychological tests are conducted and an attempt is made 
to assess the aptitude, intelligence and personality of the students. 
On the basis of the records about all these things, every attempt is 
made to provide proper guidance to the students. This scheme is 


progressing every day. 
POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) Vocational Education includes all education that is pro- 
vided for bettering the economic efficiency and helping people 
to acquire some occupation or vocation. 


(2) With the development of industry and agriculture in 
America, the need arose for having a varied and rich programme 
of vocational education. 


(3) The two World Wars gave further fillip to vocational edu- 
cation in America. 
(4) Vocational educationa in America may be divided into 
two parts :— 
(a) Part-time vocational education. 
(b) Whole-time vocational education. 
(5) There is also scheme for paid-apprenticeship in United 


States of America. Under this scheme a student can learn as well 
as earn. 


(6) General vocational education programmes include the 
following :— 
(a) Industrial education, 
(6) Commerce and business education, 
(c) Agricultural Education, and 
(d) Education for home economics, 
(7) There is also arrangement for education for vocational 


efficiency or trade extension in United States of America. Under 
this scheme of education an attempt is made to increase the 


efficiency and the working capacity of the persons employed in 
various concerns. 
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(8) There is also a scheme of Land Grant Colleges. These 
Land Grant Colleges were established under M oril Act of 1862. 


(9) This main intention of these colleges was to provide 
encouragement and fillip to technical and vocational education. 


(10) Under this Act, every senator was provided with a 
piece of land of about 3 acres in order to give a fillip to technical 
and vocational education. 


(11) Now these colleges carry out a triangular programme 
of research and training, extension programmes and imparting 
education. 


(12) There isa rich programme of vocational guidance for 
young men and women in United States of America. 

(13) Under this programme of vocational guidance, the 
aptitudes, intelligence and the personality of young boys and 
girls is tested. Then they are provided with suitable employ- 
ment. 


(14) There is arrangement for vocational guidance at several , 
stages of education. 

(15) There are national institutions like Bureau of Employ- 
ment, Employment Offices, National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Vocational Information and Guidance Service, that help 
in vocational guidance. 


(16) This institution is progressing every day and the future 
seems to be bright for it. 


CHAPTER XIV 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
. UNDERSTANDING 


Q. What is the importance of education for inter- 
national understanding today ? How far is this type of 
education useful in bringing about world peace and under- 
standing amongst various nations of the world ? 


International understanding.—In olden days, internationa- 
lism was only adream. Nobody thought thata time would come 
when the world would be one and people of one country would be 
able to have close contacts with the people of other countries, In 
those days, there was a conception of certain gods and deities. 
Discovery’ of America by Columbus struck a strong blow to the 
concept of international distance, Then came scientific inventions. 
These inventions opened the door of international understanding. 


Education for international understanding in America.— 
The main object of education in America is to train the students 
for successful citizenship. In the present set-up citizenship is not 
limited to the fore-boundaries of one nation only. This concept 
spread far and wide. The movement for the citizenship and 
world Government is growing day-by-day. Now man is dreaming 
of a day when the whole world shall beone. On account of this 
concept nations are developing closer contacts amongst themselves, 
This has led to the development of international bias in edu- 
cation. 


Now we have a body called United Nations Organisations. 
It is a body which is trying to bring the nations together and make 
them sit together on a common platform. One of its agencies 
is known as U. N. E. S. C. O., i, e., United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation. It is trying its best 
to contribute to the field of education for international under- 
standing. 


Historical retrospect of education for international 
understanding in United States of America.—In olden days, 
it was thought desirable to bring about international under- 
standing through education. Many leaders of the world tried 
to march forward in this direction. In fact, such attempts 
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marked the beginning of education for international under- 
standing. 


In United States of America, such an attempt was made, 
for the first time, in the 17th century when a Pacific College was 
established. This attempt did not make that success worth 
mentioning. In the beginning of the 19th century, a French 


scholar named Marc Antoine Jullien again made an unsuccessful 
attempt in this direction. 


It was in the 20th century and specially at the time of the 
First World War that such an attempt was started in a scientific 
manner. In fact, that was the time of thinking in this direction. It 
was during this period that President Woodrow Wilson conceived of an 
idea of international organisation which later on came to be known as 
League of Nations. It was during this period that in 1914 Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews organised an internation] conference at 
Hague. It was in this conference that it was resolved to bring 
about international understanding through education. It was 
after the First World War that this line of thinking achieved 
greater encouragement and success. 


In 1921, an attempt was made, under the aspices of League 
of Nations, to study the problems of national co-operation and 
international understanding through education. Consequently, in 
1926, the Commission on intellectual Co-operation was appointed. The 
main object of this Commission was to bring about international 
understanding through text-books, radio, teachers’ organisations 
and such other bodies. However, this organisation too could not 
achieve much success. The International Bureau of Education was 
established at Geneva in 1925. It was a privately organised 
body whose main object was to collect information in this regard 
and secured official sanction of different nations of the world. 
Then the League of Nations, through its international cultural 
Programmes, tried to meet this objective. It did succeed in 
seeking the co-operation of countries like England, France, 
Germany, etc. It was in 1939 that United States of America got 
itself affiliated to it and established a division of cultural relations. 


ational understanding.— 
: that education for inter- 
ncouragement and fillip, In 


0 p bject in view an Institute 0 
International Education had been established at New York. By 


and by several such institutions were established in different parts 


of the country. In New York an institution by the name of 


‘International House’ was established. Such Houses were estab- 
lished in other State of the country. 
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With the establishement of these International Houses, 
American people came to realise that education; must impart the 
teaching of Universal Brotherhood and International Under- 
standing. With this object in view, several Co-operating Houses 
were established. Many universittes of America, such as Law- 
rence University, California University, Texas University, also 
started programmes. 


Under the auspicious of International Education Centres, 
American young men are sent to othes countries and young men 
of other countries are invited to United States of America for 
this job. By 1953, about 80 States had become members 
of this organisations. It was under the auspices of these Intere 
national Education Centres that Alumania Club was established 
in Japan. Later on, programmes for exchange of fellowships were 
drawn up. 


Development of progress of International Houses.—By 
and by the other institutions of international understanding also 
secured further progress. Several such organisations were 
established. Then came the scheme of the Co-operating Houses. 
These Houses provided an opportunity to the students from 
different countries to live together as brothers and pursue the real 
object of their education. Students from Japan. Italy, Nether- 
lands, ‘France, Israel, India, tc., started living in these Houses. 
While living in these Houses, they pursued their education. These 
Houses got greater encouragement on account of the rising cost 
of living. 

In America there are several such Houses. Different univer- 
sities of America are trying today their best in this regard. 


In the modern set-up several schemes of education for inter- 
national understanding are growing up. 


Other programmes of education for international 
uunderstanding.—The Second World War_presented a ghastly 
picture of the destruction of humanity. This thing led people 
to think all ways and means for world peace and world under- 
standing. Explosion of Atom Bomb and the development of 
nuclear weapons, accentuated the scheme for international 
understanding. America had beea an active partner in the 
Second World War and so thinkers here planned out ways and 
means for international understanding. United Nations Organisa- 
tion put forward its own programme in this regard and America 
co-operated in it. American people planned ways and means 
for helping the people of underdeveloped countries in the 
field of education. Several programmes for cultural exchange 
-with other countries were drawn up. Facilities for cultural 
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contacts were improved. Given below is an outline of these 
programmes :— 


National Education Association.—It is a body of national 
importance in America. Educational] officers and teachers are 
its members. In 1920 this body established an International 
Relations Committee. The main job of this committee was to 
bring about international understanding and cultural relationship: 
between different countries. In 1945, this body helped the estab- 
lishment and development of U. N. E. S. C. O. (United Nations 
Educational, Sceintific and Cultural Organisation). Now U. N. 
E. S. C. O. is not the property of United States of America only. 
It is an organisation which looks after such programmes in diffe- 


rent countries of the world. This organisation runs schemes of 


education for young men of different countries of the world. In 
1951 an assembly of U. N. E. S. C. O. was held at Paris. This 
assembly drew up a special programme for the traing of the tea- 
chers. It has established six Regional Centres. 


In 1946, National Education Association of America drew up 
its own programme, of course, in collaboration with U. N. E. S. 
C. O. for inviting several thousands of teachers from different 
countries of the world. It also finances this Programme. Mostly 
teachers that were invited were from the countries that had suffered 
direct in the Second World War. 


The main object of U.N. E. S. C. O. is to establish educa- 


tional, cultural or scientific relations between different countries 
of the world. 


Fulbrihgt Programme.—The Fulbright Act was passed in 
1946 in America. Its main object was development of internatio- 
nal relation and understanding. It was intended to provide oppor- 
tunities to people of different countries, for understanning the cul- 
ture and the life of the people of other countries. With this object 
In view, a programme of exchange was drawn up. Under this 
Act, provision for finances was also made. This programme had 


actually been drawn up by the Department of States of United 
States of America. 


Programme of educational exc 
change of teachers and students, 
the exchange of technical know-ho 
ete. Several individual as well as State agencies have drawn up 
programmes for mutal technical help. Educational institutions, 
universities and other private bodies of America have started co- 
operating in the programmes of international importance. These 
agencies try to acquaint the foreigners with the American way of 
life in the maximum possible manner. On the other hand, several 
universities of America have also drawn up programmes of sending 
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their students for global study. They send students to different 
countries for cultural, geographical, political and economic konw- 
ledge of those countries. 


Some universities have introduced a new subject called 
‘International Education’. It finds a place in the list of the study 
of different subjects. 

In America over 50,000 young men and women are engaged 
in this task. Several agencies have provided scholarships and 
other facilities. There are about 1,500 institutions that are 
co-operating in this regard. It cannot be denied that United 
States of America is taking a leading part in this regard. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) In olden days people did not think of a time when the 
whole world shall be one. Today the programme of one world 
and world Government is coming nearer. 

(2) All these ideals can be achieved through international 
understanding which is possible through education. 

(3) Efforts for education for international understanding in 
United States of America were started in the 17th century when a 
Pacific college was established. 

4) Then in 19th century, Marc Antoine Jullien made an 
unsuccessful attempt in this direction. 

5) In 1914 Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews convened an Inter- 
national Conference on this issue at The Hague. 

(6) After the establishment of the League of Nations attempt 
were made by this body in this direction. 

(7) In 1925, the International Bureau of Education was 
established. It was recognised in 1929. 

(8) Efforts for education for international understanding 
get greater ecouragement after Second World War. In fact, the 
Second World War had squarely put before the world the neces- 
sity of world peace and international understanding. 

(9) With the establishment of United Nations Organations 
and United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisa- 
tion, the programme for education for international understanding 
has secured greater fillip. 

(10) In United States of America, these programmes have 
been going on io collaboration with United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 

(11) The National Education Association of America is a 
pioneer organisation in this regard. It was this body that helped 
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the establishment of U. N. E. S. C. O. 
grammes successfully. 


(12) Then, there is the Fulbright Programme of Exchange of 
Students. 


and running its pro- 


(13) There are other programmes of exchange of students 
that are trying their best to bring about international understand- 
ing. There is also exchange of technical knowledge and techni- 
cians and mechanics. 

(14) Several agencies to United States of America are trying 
their level best to about the development of the education for 
international understanding. 


(15) Education for international understanding in United 


States of America is progressing day-by-day. The future is quite 
right. 


EDUCATION IN U. S. S. R 
CHAPTER I 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND ECONOMIC SET-UP 
OF EDUCATION IN U. S. S. R. 


Q. Write a short essay on ‘administrative and econo- 
mic administrative organiastion of education in U.S.S.R.’ ? 


Or 


What is the structure of educational set-up in U.S.S.R.? 
Discuss briefly. 


‘The Soviet Union, as it is known, consists of 15 Republics 
and the functions of Government are divided between 
the Union and the Republics. With the exception of 
Ukraine, no Republic has a Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion. That is a Union subject and all universities and 
technical colleges are directly under the Union Minister 
for Higher Education. The Academy of the Sciences of 
the U. S. S. R. occupies the unique distinction of being 
directly under the Council‘of Ministers of U. S. S. R... 


Apart from the Ministry of Higher Education, there is an 
Union Ministry of Culture, which is conncerned with the 
promotion of art and litrature. 


Each of the Republics has its own Ministry of Education, but 
that does not mean that it has the right to an independent 
policy. The Ministry of Education of the R., S. F. S. R.— 
which both in area and in population constitutes by far 
the biggest unit of the U.S. S. R.—largely serves the 
purpose of the Union Ministry of Education. In addi- 
tion, the Union Ministry of Higher Education controls, 
guides and co-ordinates the work of Ministers of the Re- 
publics and determines the syllabuses of Philosophy, His- 
tory of the Communist Party and Historical Materialism, 
The division of functions does not imply a division of 
power, specially when we remember that all major policy 
is ultimately decided by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union.” 
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(Extract from the report submitted by the team of educatio- 
nists who visited the U. S. S, R. under the leadership of Professor 
Humayun Kabir.) 


Laying down of educational policy.—As is evident from 
the quotation given above, the responsibility for laying down the 
educational policies in Soviet Union rests with the Central Com- 
mittees of Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In fact, there is 
One pattern throughout the whole of the Union, It has been 
evolved with a view to give a strong footing to the ideals of Com- 
munism. They went to have their education in accordance with 
the felt needs. These felt needs are defined in the development 
plans, These objectives of education are laid down precisely. 


Every opportunity for the expression of the talent.— 
Although educational system in Soviet Union is stream-lined, yet 


no attempt is made to suppress any type of talent. Those who 
achuire excellence in studies, sports or pioneer activities attain 
distinction in their life. 


Importance of education.—Education occupies a very 
important place in Russia’s social life. In fact, occupies a place 
of priority. The rules of Soviet Union feel that without education 
the society cannot progress. A citizen who is not educated cannot 
contribute fully to the production, very much required by the 
country. Keeping this thing in mind, sixty to seventy per cent of 
the national savings and income is sometimes spent on education. 
It is not only the Education Ministry that bears the expenditure 
on education, other Ministers like Ministry of Defence, etc. also 


bear the cost of education, They do not fail to establish new 
schools, 


__, Education is more or less free in Soviet Union.—In Soviet 
Union a sizeable portion of budget is spent on education. It, as 
already stated, ranges from sixty per cent to Seventy per cent, On 
account of this huge amount of expenditure, education in Soviet 
Union is more or less free. Those students who have aptitude for 
secondary education as well as higher education, do get Govern- 
ment aid. 

Education and plans.—Rulers of Soviet Union do not for- 
get to plan education. In fact, itis planned like other necessities 
of social life. Inthe machinery of national planning, there is 4 
department solely devoted to education and culture, Every at- 
tempt is made to corelate the national educational needs with the 
economic, industrial and agricultural needs of the country. While 
laying down the national policy in Tegard to education, internatio- 
nal factors of Communism are also kept in mind. 


Planning and decentralization.—In Soviet Union there is 4 
body called ‘Gosplan’. It is like the Planning Commission of 
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India. It is this body that draws Five-Year Plans of the country. 
There are several State Units of this national body. These State 
Units, in collaboration and co-operation with the administration 
of the Republics, try to lay down and impliment various plan 
programmes. Then, there are local units. These local units, 
through certain individuals, try to carry out the plans of the edu- 
cation. 

As already stated, the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republic 
is a combination of 16 Republics. Every Republic is an indepen- 
dent State. In this regard, we may compare these Republics 
with the States of India. These Republics are treated as autono- 
mous units. Every State has its own Ministry of Education. 
Within the four corners of the Republic, this ministry is responsi- 
ble for carrying out the educational policies and jobs. However, 
it is the Union Ministry of Education which is a superior body. 

Different units of administration.—There are different 
units and departments of different ministries or education. These 
departments are devoted to different aspects of education. They 
look after different types of education. 


Financial administration.—Soviet Union is a Communist 
State where all the resources are owned by the State. There are 
no private agencies to run and finance the education. It is the 
State that brings forward the resources for educational develop- 
ment of the country. In plans, certain allocations are made. 
The Ministry for Education is made responsible for making use of 
these resources. Then other ministries like Ministry for Defence, 
Agriculture, Industry, etc. also come forward with resources. 
They spend money on the establishment of schools and their 
working. It is the Education Ministry which uses the money and 
puts forward the demand. 

Higher education.—In Soviet Union, higher education is the 
central subject. The whole responsibility for it is that of the 
Union Administration or the Central Government.’ There is a 
separate ministry for it which is called ‘Union Ministry of Higher 
Education’. All the universities, technical colleges and most of 
the institutes of Higher Education are directly under the Union 
Minister for Higher Education. There is also a Ministry of 
Culture. This ministry is concerned with the promotion of art 
and literature. There is also a Council for Aesthetic Education 
and a Council for Physical Education. There is also a separate 
organisation for the promotion and administration of technical 
and technological education. t 


Chief Administrator for Higher Education.—In every 
Republic there is a Chief Administrator for Higher Education, 
His main job is to look after the Higher Education. He works 
under the Ministry for Higher Education. 
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Secondary education.—Secondary Education is the respon- 
sibility of the Republics. In fact, these Republics look after the 
Secondary Education, 


Pre-Primary, Primary, General Adult and Social 
Education.—It is the Ministry of Education in the Republics that 
looks after all these types of education. In fact, education up to 
secondary stage is the sole concern of the Administration of these 
Republics. It has rightly been said :— 


“The Ministries of Education in the Republics are respon- 
sible for pre-school education, schools for general education, 
children homes, schools for working youth (urban and rural), 
extra-curricular activities, training of teachers, Technical Educa- 
tion (up to the secondary level) and preparation of test-books, 
supplementary reading material, and pedagogical literature. 
They have separate departments for drawing up plans of educa- 
tional buildings, designing and preparing laboratories and other 
equipments. Their departments of supply sell such equipments 
to schools that require them. There are in addition, departments 
for cadres (staff) for the different types of institutions for planning 
and finance, capital expenditure, inspection and, supervision, 
office correspondence and statistics, and for public and inter- 
national relations. In fact, R. S. F. S. R., five Deputy Ministers 
are in-charge of different departments with the Minister exercising 
general supervision and control. 


Working of the Education Department of the Repub- 
lics.—Every State is divided into smaller districts, From the 
point of view of education, every district is a Separate and inde- 
pendent unit. There are smaller areas of the districts as well. 
In fact, a district is sub-divided into regions. 
smallest unit of the educational administration, Big cities enjoy 
the status of districts in regard to educational 


; E administration. 
Given below are a few lines from a Government of India publi- 
cation :— 


This region is the 


“Under the Education Ministr 
Education Department of the distri 


is divided......., below the district is the region, which is tbe 
smallest unit of the Education Department. The larger cities are 
regarded as equal to districts,” 


y of the Republic or the 
cts into which each Republic 


Linguistic Units or Linguistic Areas.—Soviet Union is 
rich in diversity of languages. This Republic has solved its pro- 
blem of education in a very successful manner. These also, We 
find linguistic regions and linguistic units of administration: 
However, the teaching of the Russian has taken the string out of 
the linguistic rivalry that might have cropped up. The following 
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quotation gives a number of description of the working of the 
linguistic units :— j 
“If a linguistic area is large enough, it has the status of an 
autonomous Republic, with its own Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The only freedom which these Ministries of auto- 
nomous Republics seem to enjoy is in respect of deter- 
mining the quantum of time to be devoted to the 
study of Russian and the local languages. In all other 
respects, they are governed by the principles laid down by 
the Ministry of R. S. F. S. R., which has 13 autonomous 
Republics, 66 districts, 5 ‘Ara-is’, and 14 cities considered 
as equivalent to districts.” 


In fact, Krueis is ‘a districts or unit af linguistic region. As already 
stated, the Ministry of Education is sub-divided into several 
departments. 


Minister of Education and laying down of Policy.—The 
Minister of Education is a member of the Council of Ministers. 
This Council of Ministers is like the Cabinet of our country. He is 
also connected with the Planning Commission or Gosplan. With 
the help of the Gosplan, he tries to asses the educational needs of 
the country. So, is the case with the Ministries of Education of 
the Republics. They are associated with the Gosplan of the States. 
and try to put forward the needs of their States while th eplanning 
is being drawn up. 

Administrative working.—We have already seen that a 
Republic is divided inio districts. The districts are like the County 
Councils of England or the districts in India. Every district is an 
unit of educational administration. There is a District Council - 
that looks after the administration of education in the States. 
There is on educational officer or director appointed to look after 
the working of education in the districts. 


Laying down of text-books and the curriculum.—The 
State is responsible for laying down the curriculum, syllabus and 
the text-books. It is the Ministeries of Education in the Republics 
that prepare text-books, supplementary reading material and 
Pedagogical literature. All this done in order to bring about an 
uniformity in the pattern of education in Soviet Union. 

Grants-in-aid.—Education in Soviet Union is financed out 
of the income received through taxes and industries. Several 
industries and several ministries tender financial assistence to the 
Education Ministry. Every administrative unit has some income 
and it tries to plan the expansion of education in accordance with 
the income. Every institution receives from the Government 
financial grant-in-aid according to the needs of the institution. It 
is the Head of the Institution who is independent in regard to the 
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expenses. He can use the finances in the way he likes. There 
is a strict examination of the income and the expenditure. In 
other words, accounts are thoroughly examined. According to 
local needs, institutions get subscriptions as well as donation from 
industries and firms as well as factories. This income is received 


for building up school buildings, opening new schools or repair of 


the old one. 


In fact, the entire expenditure is met out of the grant-in-aid ; 
which is received from the Government. 


Inspection.—Every Education Ministry of the Republic 
appoints certain Inspectors. It is the Inspector that looks after 
the working of the educational institutions. He also helps the 
head of the instiution in his work and tenders necessary advice to 
him, There is a Council in every educational administrative 
unit. It is this Council that looks after the administrative work. 
Inspectors are appointed by this very Council. 

Inspectors in Soviet Union are not the bosses. They are 
guides and the leaders. In this regard, there is a vital difference 
between the inspectors of India and the inspectors of Soviet 
Union. 

Head of the institution.—The head of the institution in 
Soviet Union has wide and varied powers. He has full powers 
in regard to the working of the institution. He appoints the 
teachers and assigns them duties. It is rarely that the teachers 
try to flout the head of the institution. 

If, on the one hand, the head of the institution in Soviet 
Union has wide and varied powers, the teachers also occupy a 
very respectable and respectful place. He has his own impor- 
tance in regard to education. It is presumed that the real 
knowledge about education is the property of the teacher and his 


voice is heard with great respect and reverence, 
| 


- Nationalisation.—In Soviet Union, Education is fully nation- 
alised. There is no private agency for education. There is com- 
plete control of the State on education, Educational policies are 


laid down by the State and also carried out by it. 
POINTS FOR REVISION 

1. In Soviet Union, it is the 
in regard to education. 

EN heron a planning Commission called ‘Gosplan’. There 
is a Gosplan in whose co-ordination the policies of ẹ PEE 
worked out. 

3. In many States 60 to 70 per cent of tho States’ saving is 
spent on education. 


State that lays down the policy 
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4. In Soviet Union Education is more or less free and com- 
pulsory. There is a good deal of provision for expenditure on 
education in the budget of Soviet Union. 

5. In Soviet Union higher education is the responsibility 
of the Central Administration or the Central Ministry of Educa- 
tion. - 

6. In Soviet Uninn there is a Federal Ministry of Education. 
It is this ministry that exercises overall control over the educa- 
tional set-up and working in Soviet Union. i 

7. There are about 16 Republics and every Republic has a 
Ministry of Education. 

8. Education up to secondary stage is the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Education of the Republics. 

9. Republic is divided into districts and districts are then 
divided into smaller units or regions. 

10. For higher education, there is an administrator of higher 
education. 

ll. The responsibility for pre-primary, primary, infant 
education, general education, adult education and social educa- 
tion is that of the State Ministry of Education. It also lays down 
the curriculum and text-books. 


12, There are linguistic units also. These linguistic units 
have full freedom in regard to educational set-up. 


13. Finances for education are provided by the State Ad- 
ministration. Factories and farms also come out with aids for 
the buildings and the equipments of the schools. 

14, The Ministry of Education appoints certain inspectors. 
These inspectors look after the working of the schools and also 
provide counsel and advice to the heads of the institutions. 

15. In Soviet Union, the head occupies an important place. 
He is the real master of his institution, but teachers also occupy 
quite respectful place in the field of education. They are given 
‘all respect and honour. 

16. Education in Soviet Union is more or less nationalised. 
It is the State that looks after the whole of education. 


CHAPTER II 


AIMS AND OBJECTS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN U.S. S. R. 


Q. Describe briefly the aims and objects of public 
education in U.S. S. R. 


Education in U. S. S. R.—‘‘Education in U. S. S. R., is a 
weapon for strengthening the Soviet State and building a classless 
society......”? 


Today, the Soviet Union is a socialist State striving towards 
communism. Socialist economic principles based on Marxist- 
Leninist Theories are already in operation. Thus, there is private 
ownership of the means of production and distribution of land 
which brings profit from the labours of others. The principle of 
equality—political, economic, legal and social—for races, natio- 


nality, religious and sexes have not only been established but in 
full operation. 


Educational System of a country is guided and influenced ‘by 
its social objectives. No country can thrive successfully unless 
its education is imbued with the ideals of its way of living and 
culture. In fact, the main object of education is to equip the 
citizens to be able to discharge their social and political obliga- 
tion. Ifa particular country is guided by capitalistic philosophy 
its education shall try to meet the needs and requirements of the 
capatalistic system of society. On the other hand, if the social 
structure of a particular society is socialistic, the ideals and 
objects of its education are bound to beso. Soviet Union is a 
country wedded to the ideals of socialism and communism. It is 
striving to built up a socialist Society based on equality and 
justice. Such a society shall be casteless. Educational system of 
such a country is bound to by guided be the ideals of socialism 
and communism. 


aaa once remarked :—** You cannot built a communist State 
with an illiterate people.” The rulers of the Soviet Union are 
fully alive to this statement. They are trying to provide full 
facilities of education for their People. They want that their 
country should achieve the highest position in the field of science 
as well as technology. They are also trying to take the country 
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to the path of progress. In the past decade the Soviet people had 
tried to build up asociety which is going towards Communism. 
It has all been possible through education. No man can serve the 
society successfully unless he has realised that his interest lie in the 
development and progress of the society. 


A society can march towards Communism or socialism only 
when its members are culturally developed, physically fit and 
mentally alert. In other words, unless there is all round develop- 
ment of the citizens, the society cannot march ahead. If the 
citizens are provided with occupations and vocations of their 
choice, they can feel interested in their life and try to build their 
society, Communist education is guided by these ideals and 
objectives. 


Ideals of Communistic Education.—Love for the mother- 
land, feeling of brotherhood for fellowmen, humanity, honesty 
and integrity, social labour are the main pillars of Soviet educa- 
tion, There are several aspects of this education, namely, intellec- 
tual, moral, aesthetic, physical and polytechnical. All these parts 
are intimately connected with each other. Dialectical Materialism 
isthe guiding principle of this system of education. Young men 
and women are trained to live according to the dictates of this 
principle of society and life. 


In the socialistic and communistic education, every attempt 
is made to develop mental aptitudes and interests. Attempt is 
also made to bring about efficiency of memory, concentration of 
attention, imagination, power of thinking, speaking ete. Moral 
education is diffrrent from the moral education of other countries. 
Here moral education tries to equip the citizens to be able to dis- 
charge successfully their responsibilities towards a socialist society. 
Attempt is also made to develop such citizens, that are patriotic, 
honest in action and thought, faithful to their ideal and stuffed 
with the pious activities. 

There is also provision for aesthetic education and education 
of fine arts in Soviet Union. This education tries to equip the 
young men and women to be able to understand what is good in 
Nature. They are trained to take interest in art and develop 
Proper interest and aesthetic feelings. 


The main object of physical education is to develop healthy 
young men and women who are filled with zest for life and zeal 
for building up the society. Polytechnical education is an impor- 
tant part of communist education. Generally what we call manual 
education is called Polytechnical education in Soviet Union. The 
main object of this education is to acquaint the young boys and 
girls with various processes of production. Attempt is also made 
to train them to clear practical knowledge of the use of these 
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principles. During the period for 1951-55, the 19th Congress of 
the Communist Pary of U. S. S. R. drew up such Five-Year Plans 
that gave an important place to Polytechnical education. In fact 
it was felt necessory to.impart polytechnical education for the 
development of the socialist society. 


In fact, polytechnical education is nothing but an attempt 
to co-ordinate and co-relate the intellectual and physical labour. 
Here every attempt is made to show that there is no paradox 
between the manual labour and the intellectual labour. 


In short, the main object of education in Soviet Union is to 
_train young men and women in the ideals of socialism and com- 
munism. 


Education and life.—Soviet education is very nicely geared 
to the requirement of life. This is a very healthy situation. No 
country can progress unless it has succeeded in co-ordinating the 
values of life with the values of education. We have already seen 
that Soviet planners have tried to lay down the policies of educa- 
tion, in accordance with the felt needs of the society. The follow- 
ing lines very aptly describe this situation :— 


“The principle that has guided policy-makers in the Soviet 
Union has been that education must be in accordance 
with felt needs, and these felt needs have been defined in 
the development plans......The objectives of education 
are laid down somewhat too Precisely and without 
adequate reference to individual wishes. There is thus a 


Emphasis on Science.—In Soviet educatio 
emphasis is laid on science. Rulers of that gre 
thought that real supremacy can b; 


ples of science. Biology 
is introduced as early as Class IV and Physics in Class V. 


In fact, every High School student has to study Mathe- 
matics, Physics and Chemistry, to which agriculture and 
elementary mechanics are added in some schools, An 
atmosphere has thus been created in which the first 
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ambition of every boy and girlis to serve the country by 
becoming an engineer or a scientist.” 


Doing away of superstitions.—As already stated, Soviet 
education is based on the philosophy of Dialectical Materialism. 
This philosophy has no place for superstitions or imagination. 
This philosophy is a gift of Marxism to mankind who thought that 
religion was an opium that drugged the human reason. Soviet 
education, therefore, tries its best to break the traditions of supers- 
tition. In fact, it is constantly struggling against them. Follow- 
ing are the guiding principles of the Soviet education in this 
regard :— 


(a) Nature Study forms an integral part of Soviet education. 
In fact, it is this study that untimely leads to the study of natural 
sciences. 


(b) Education is a successful medium of developing materia- 
listic outlook in the students. If education fails in this objective, 
it cannot be said to be a successful education. 

(c) Educational programmes should be so organised that the 
students should be able to give an active contribution in the for- 


mation of their character. 


(d) Educational prog 
Students are able to esta : 
temporary life and contemporary society. 
them, 

(e) Workers in the field of e 
tors) are made perfectly aware of 
its dignity. They are also encouraged 
the workers. in the field of industry an 
mate contact enables them to have a fir: 


these things. 
Change in the objective of education, in accordance with 


i i Party.—Soviet 
th the policy of the Communist y 

Union tae EE Party which is its real ruler. Every 
change in its policy is reflected in the field of education. In 
accordance with the changes in the policy, the objectives of edu- 


Cation also change. 
Compulsory 


Constitution of 
Teceive education. 


rammes are also so organised that the 
blish intimate contacts with the con- 
It is very helpful for 


ducation (teachers and inspec- 
the importance of labour and 
to come in contact with 
d agriculture. This inti- - 
st hand knowledge of all) 


education.—According to Article 121 of the 
S. S. R., every Soviet citizen is entitled to 
Every attempt is made to collect resources 
and deploy them for the fulfilment of these objectives. There- 
fore, there is arrangement for free and compulsory education. 
: «so is free in Soviet Union. In the education 
above the seven-year schooling there is a lot of arrangement of 
scholarships and other aids. Technological education, agricultural 
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education, education about farms and factories and mechanical 
education is also free in Soviet Union. 


Government schools or State and the Government.—In 
Soviet Union, it is the Government or the State that make arrange- 
ments for the education of its citizens.. There is no private 
agency that looks after the education in the State. Due to the 
State control over education, there is uniformity in the arranges 
ment of curriculum and the working of the teaching programmes. 
There is little scope for defects and drawbacks. The business 


tendency or the money earning outlook, which sometimes creeps 
into the private schools, is lacking here. 


Equality of all nationalities.—In Soviet Union, there is no 
discrimination between nationalities, castes and creeds. All per- 
Sons get same treatment in the field of education. The doors of 
the institutions are open to children of all castes and communities. ` 
Education is imparted through the mother-tongue of the child. 


Equality between men and women.—In the field of edu- 
cation, there is ample arrangement for co-education. Men and 
` women are given equal opportunities, Almost ninety per cent of 
the schools are co-education institutions. After finishing educa- 


tion men and women receive equal salaries. There js equality in 
other fields of life as well, 


Primary and Seven-Year School System in Soviet 
Union.—Primary and seven-year school system js compulsory in 


Soviet Union. Every child—boy or girl—has to goin for school- 
ing. Secondary education i 


Uniformity in school education and public education.— 
In Soviet Union there is no co-ordination between various units 
and links of the educational change. Prior to the October Revo- 


lution of 1917, there were different schools for different communi- 
ties and nationalities. Now it is not so, There is an uniform 
pattern of education which is open to children of all castes and 
communities. The grea 

is close co-ordination in 
pattern. Curriculum of a 
and similar in almost all the States of Sovi 


No relation between ch 
tion.—Education had been separated 
Union. This cannot be said about America and England. In 
these two great countries, church and religion influenc 
cation to a very great extent. In regard to the secular character 
of education, Soviet Union and India are more or less similar. 
Here in India also religion has very little to do with education. 


= 


r 
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However, in India minorities have a special right for establishing 
and administering schools: for their children. In Soviet Union, 
probably there is no such special treatment. 


Close co-ordination between the public and the school.— 
In Soviet Union there is close co-ordination between the schools 
and the public. There are Guardian’s Associations that try to 
establish such a link. Then Soviet public takes a keen interest in 
the problems and debates concerning educational needs of the 
State. Then, there are trade unions, youth communist leagues 
and other public organisations that take a very keen interest in the 
field of education. 


POINTS OF REVISION 


li 1. Soviet Union is a country wedded to the ideals of Socia- 
ism and Communism. It is trying to build a socialist society 
and so its educational pattern is geared to the objective of Com- 
munism. 

_. 2. Soviet Union tries to inculcate through education, the 
ideals of brotherhood and fellow feelings in the young men and 
women, 

_ 3. Attempt is also made to develop mental aptitudes and 
interests, 

_ 4. There is pr 
sical education. 


5. In education, in U. S. S. R., 
develop healthy citizens of the country. 


6. Polytechnical education is an essential part of commu- 
nistic education in which attempt is made to co-relate the intellec- 
tual and the physical labour. 

7. Education in Soviet 
requirements of life. 

8. In Soviet Union a goo 


teaching of Science. 
9, Every attempt is made to develop in the students 


materialistic outlook and do away with the superstitions and false 
notions with the life and society. 

10, Education in U. S. S. R. is guided by the objectives laid 
down by the Communist Party of U. S. S. R. 

11. It is the Government which plays the real part in the 
education of U. S. S. R. It is the only agency that tries to bring 
about the education. 

12. There is no private agency in education. 


ovision for aesthetic education as well as phy- 


every attempt is made to 


Union is essentially geared to the 


d deal of emphasis is laid on the 
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13. In Soviet Union, in regard to education, there is equality 
for all the nationalities, castes and creeds. 


14. In regard to sex also, there is perfect equality. 


15. In Soviet Union there is compulsory seven-year educa- 
tion. 


16. There is an uniform pattern ef education throughout the- 
whole of country. 


17. There is no relationship between the church or the reli- 
gion and the education in U. S. S. R. Education here is free 
from the influence of religion and church. 


18. There is close co-ordination between the public and the- 


schools. Guardians are made interested in the activities of the 
schools, 


r 


CHAPTER III 


COMMUNIST PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION AND 
CONTROL OF EDUCATION IN U.S S 


paa" eee oe 


Q Describe briefly the Communist philosophy of edu- 
cation and the control of education in U. S.S. R. 


Or 


„How do the social values of a nation influence 
cational philosophy and pattern ? Illustrate your answer 
with example. 


Communist Party and Ed 
Party that rules Soviet Union. Members 
occupy a special position in the Soviet Society. Itis this party 
that rules the country and lays down policies in variou 
activities, The members of the party supervise 
the policies laid down. If, on the one hand, the party depends 
ea the members, on the other the members have full faith in the 

arty. 

Training of the Members of the Party. —Members of the 
Communist Party of U. S. S. R. are trained to popularise, propa- 
gate and disseminate the ideologies of Communism through proper 
organisation and administration. 

Policies of Communist Party in Education.—The princi- 


ples and policies of the Communist Party of U. 8. S. R., as laid 
ference form the basis and the fundamental of the 
n at every step of education 


S 

that it is the policies of the Communist Party that influence the 
education. In fact, education is the means and medium of the 
fulfilment of the objectives of the party. Changes that take place 


in the Communist Party and its policies are very well reflected in 


the educational set-up- 

The National Government or the Central Government 
and the Education.—Since 1930, there is a national pattern of 
education. It is the Central Government that controls and runs 
the education of the whole of the country. As we have seen in the 
Chapter I there is an Union Ministry of Education. According 
to different functions of education, the Ministry has been divided 
into different parts. No doubt, other Ministries also co-operate in 


the educational pattern i 


its edu- 


but it is mainly the Ministry of Education 
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that runsit. This education is run in accordance with the needs 


of the country and the policies laid down by the Communist Party 
of U.S. S. R. 


Communist Party Congresses and laying down the 
policies.—Educational policies are laid down at the Congresses 
of the Communist Party of U. S. S. R. It is these policies that 
form the basis of the educational set-up. There are different States 
that look after the education. These States are generally termed 
as Education Departments. They have every right of the adminis- - 
tration of education and each department has a Minister of 
Education. This Education Department is responsible for educa- 
tional administration and working in the region under its juris 
diction. Policy laying is not their right but execution of policies 
is their obligation. When the Ministers of Education meet ina 
conference, they take impartant decisions in regard to the policies 
of education, 

Union Ministry of education and its relationship with 
the organs of Communist Party of U. S. S. R.—This Ministry 


is the central organisation for the administratio: 


n and runnig of 
education in Soviet Union. 


This body seeks advice of the Central 
Committee of the Communist party of U.S. S. R., Council of 


People’s Commisars of Soviet Union and Central Exective Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. These bodies help in laying down 
the policies. We have already talked almost the Gosplan or the 


Planning Commission of U. S. S. R., It is this body that help 
the planning of the education, 


All these arrangements are helpful in laying down an uniform 
policy of education in U. S. S. R. 


Regional Units or State Units of educational adminis- 
tration.—The educational set-up in U. S. S. R. is divided into 
several States, Districts and City Units. All these units function 
Under the over-all control of the Union Ministry of Education. 


Soviet Union is comprised of 16 autonomous republics, These 
republics are like the States of India. Each Republic has a 
Minister of Education. It is this Minister of Education who is 
responsible for the education of the region. He is the chief educa- 
tional administrator of the Republic and deals with all the policies 
and problems of educational Set-up. When there are no definite 
instructions from the Union Ministry of Education, he is free to 
take decisions. 

Subordinate Departments and Branches.—Every Republic 
is divided into several Branches and Departments. There are 
departments like, Department of Social and Polytechnique Educa- 
tion, Departments or Literature and Publications ete, These 

departments are assigned different jobs and they take care of them. 
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Department of Adult Education.—This department is 
responsible for the control of adult education, which is called 
Social Education, in India,’ and other cultural programmes. 
Soviet Union is making all out efforts to eradicate illiteracy from 
the country and so the programmes of adult education are going 
on in full swing. 


Department of Vocational Education.—For the organi- 
sation of technical education and vocational education as well as 
agricultural training there isa Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion. This department also occupies an important place in the 
educational set-up of U. S. S. R. 


Department of Scientific and Art Institutes.—Thsi depart- 

ment looks after and arranges the education of Science, Craft, 

usic and other Branches ofart. This institute also tries to 
conduct research in this field. 


Contribution to education by local organisations —We 
have already seen that the educational set-up of U. S. S. R. isa 
decentralised net work. It is the responsibility of these local 
Organisations that exist at the level of city, town and district, to 
look after the educational set-up of these areas. The district is 
divided into several towns and cities. There are also villages and 
Special units. All these units look after the educational affairs of 
their areas. These local organisations have administrative as well 


as legislative powers. 


Along with these local organisations of education, there are 
local units of the Communist Party of U.S. SR: This party 
continuously tries to influence the working of these organisations. 


Local units have an education department for work relating 
to education. This is a Committee of Education for each local 
unit of administration. The chief of this committee is called the 
Director of Education and he is the chief executive officer of the . 
area, It js this Director of Education who, along with the Com- 
mittee of Education, is responsible to the local unit of administra- 


tion in all the matters pertaining to the education. 


Executive and the education.—According to the provisions 
of the Constitusion, the population of a particular area has a 
right to arrange for the education. In this regard, it is the repre- 
sentative member of the area who tries to look after the needs of 
the education of the area. The Director of education of the area 
concerned and the Education Department have to seek the advice 
of the Local Executive Committee in taking important policy 
decisions. The Local Executive Committee gets instructions and 


orders from its higher and suprerior body. 
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It is these local education officers that look after the education 
up to the secondary stage. They are responsible for educational 


equipments, buildings, residences for teachers, co-curricular acti- 
vities and other facilities. 


Principal or Head of the Institution.—The head of the 
institution, who is another important local education officer, is 
appointed by the Education Department, of course, the approval 
of the members of the Executive Committee, in this regard, has to 
be sought. The head of the institution is responsible for the 
internal administration and the educational affairs in the institu 
tion. But in carrying out the internal administration, he is to be 
guided by the instructions that are received from above. 


In regard tothe appointment of the teachers, the Pricipal 
takes the advice of the Executive Committee. The teachers are 
under the discipline of the head of the institution. 


Local School Council.—There is a Local School Council in 
each institution. It consists of the Principal, the teachers, the 
staff of the institution and the representatives of the Local Youth 
Council, Labour Council, Communist Party etc. This council 
decides the matters concerning things of common interest like 
facilities for teachers, health of the students and other welfare 
programmes of the Youth. This council is, in fact, an attempt to 
provide greater initiative to local population in regard to the 
administration of education. Here again the Communist Party 
and its units play their part. 


Guardians and their duties.—The guardians of Soviet 
Union are not unconcerned creatures. In this regard, they are 
different from the guardians of India. Here a guardian, after 
having put his ward in the school, feels free. He thinks that he 
has nothing to bother about the education of the ward. In Soviet 
Union it is not so. The guardian provides the student witb 
breakfast and other things as well as the financial help to the 


school. Attimes, the guardians also come o i 

j e ut with help for 
decoration and cleaning of the school building. They do Po iD 
order to protect the health of their childr 


en. 
The Local Committees a ; 
: nd the guardians source. 
of income to these institutions. E arejay great 


Parents Association.—In U. S. À A 
guardians’ association for every ee Re fhor, ia parena ; 
after the expansion and development of education, This body 
also takes part in the leisure time activities of the students. 

We also find that the school-parents committee is divided 
into several sub-committees. There isa Committee of Parents °" 
Guardians for each class 
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Budget and grant-in-aid.—Every institution hasits own 
budget. It is the head of the institution that controls the finances 
-of the institution and he tries to spend money in accordance with 
the budget and other things. 


We have already seen that in U. S. S. R. it isthe Government 
that bears the entire expenditure of education. 

In regard to nursery and pre-primary education, generally 
the State Administration does not come out with any financial 
assistance. It is considered to be the responsibility of the indus- 
trial and agricultural organisations. Sometimes we find that this 
rule is relaxed in regard to Kindergarten education. In this field 
the guardians and the local collective bodies bear the entire 
expenditure of education. Constitutionally speaking, this educa- 
tion is the responsibility of the local collective organisations 
and industrial and agricultural concerns. However, the State 
Government does provide buildings for housing the pre-elementary 
institutions. 


Primary and Secondary Education.—In Soviet Union the 
guardians, who have an income, above a particular limit, have to 
Contribute a fixed amount towards the education. Those guar- 
dians who are well paid have to bear the entire expenditure of the 
education of their children. On the other hand, the children who 
come off the families with low income, are not only provided free 
education but also with mid-day meals free of charges. Social 
insurance also helps in meeting the finances of the primary and 
the secondary education. 


Finances of the institutions of higher education.—Here 
the Union or the Central Government comes into picture. In 
this regard, the situation is different from that of India. In India 
higher education is financed by the State as well as the Central 
Administration. In Soviet Union it is the Central Administration 
that bears expenditure on education. Other organisations also 
come out with financial help. 

Most of the students pursuing higher education in U. S. S. R. 
are given stipends and scholarships. In other words, the entire 
Cost of their education is met through one way or the other. 

The finances of the teacher’s training are provided by the 
Government. The Government also provides other facilities to 
these teachers. 

In short, we can say that in Soviet Union the finances for 
education are provided by the following agencies :— 

(a) Union Government. 

(b) State Governments or the Governments of the Autono- 

mous Republics. 
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(e) Local organisations and agricultural and industrial 
concerns. 


(d) Guardians. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 
1, The Communist Party of Soviet Union lays down the 
policy in regard to education. 


2. The National Government or the Union Government 
controls the eatire set-up of the education. It is this Government 
that lays down an uniform pattern of Education. 

3. There are 16 Autonomous Republics in Soviet Russia and 
each Republic has its own department of education, under the 
charge of a Minister of Education. 


4. The State Department of Education are split up into 
several branches. 


5. There are education departments and education commit- 
tees at district, town and city levels. 


6. At all the levels of education, the machinery of the Com- 
munist Party influences the educational set-up and working. 


7. The local organisations do contribute a lot to the 
education. 


8. Finances for education are provided by the guardians as 
well. 


9. Guardians play an important role in the educational set- 
up of U.S.S.R. They are very conscious and cautious about 
the educational requirements of their wards. 


10. Finances for education are also provided by the following 
agencies :— 


(2) Union Government. 


(b) Autonomous Republics or State Governments. 
(c) Local bodies or local organisations. 


(d) Local collective, industrial or agricultural bodies. 
(e) Guardians, 


CHAPTER IV 
PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN SOVIET UNION 


Q. What is the arrangement of infant education in 
U. S.S. R.? Give a detailed description. 
(Lucknow University) 
Or 


„Describe briefly the main features of pre-primary edu- 
cation in Soviet Union. 


“The feature that strikes one in pre-school provision is the 
conscious and scientific recognition of the physiological 
basis of growth and the consequent constant medical 
guidance received by all workers in the nursery and 
Kindergarten. In the latter the educational and psycho- 
logical approach and equipment provided are very simi- 
lar to those found in the best institutions in England and 
some of the techniques in the Kindergarten stage are 
reminiscent of nursery school procedure in England.” 


— Beatrice King. 


Arragement for pre-primary education.—After the great 
revolution of 1917, the Communist Party of U. S. S. R. drew abroad 
a scientific outlook of the educational system to be followed in 
the country. Leaders of the revolution, who took over the reigns , 
Of the Government, decided to organise education in such a man- 
ner that it may bring about the growth of healthy boys and girls. 
A good deal of importance was attachnd to labour. it Was arrane 
ged to primary education at the age of 3 and to continue it up to 
the age of 7 years. This education was scientifically planned. 


Characteristic of primary education in Soviet Union.— 
The system of pre-primary education of Soviet Union is more or 
less of its own making. It has grown out of the needs of the 
Country and the experiments carried out in accordance with these 
Needs, Russians did not borrow from the pre-primary system of 
education of other European countries, Russian educationists 
were of the view that pre-primary education of Soviet children 
should be guided by the requirements of the age and the psycho- 
logy. On account of this realisation, due regard has been given 
to the natural vitality, activeness and age of the children, In 
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other European countries, generally. Montessori system as well as 
Kindergarten and Project system is prevalent. But the educatio- 


nists of Soviet Union do not think that these systems provide real 
education, 


Responsibility of State.—In Soviet Union pre-primary 
education is the responsibility of the State. It is the duty of the 
State to look after the children of the working mothers. This task 
is carried out through the agency of pre-primary education. 


The role of the Health Ministry.—Pre-primary education 
is essentially the responsibility of the Ministry of Health, Russian 
educationists feel that children of this age group require a good 
deal of education in regard to their health and so the Health 
Ministry tries to cater to these requirements, 


Responsibility of the industrial establishments, firms, 
factories and other enterprises.—The Government of Soviet 
Union has also decreed that various agricultural and industrial 
establishments should try to establish schools for the pre-primary 
education. As a result of this decision, a host of nursery and 
Kindergarten schools have grown up in indu-trial areas, Agricul- 
tural areas have not been able to complete with the industrial con- 
cerns in this regard. The Ministry of Industry has also under- 
taken the responsibility seriously. : In this regard, it can be said 
that private bodies of people are also given the freedom to set-up 


nursery schools. In this regard the followiog extract is worth 
mentioning :— 


“It is open to any body of People to Set-up a nursery. Thus 
it is not uncommon for the housing committee of a block 
or flats to run a nursery for its tenants. New blocks often 
have provision for the special accommodation required. 
The nurseries are financed by the factory or other body 
out of their funds, though ultimately financial responsibi- 
lity rests with the Ministry to which the factory belongs. 
Parents pay for the food, the amount varying with in- 


come and number of children. Families of four children 
or more pay nothing,” 


Beartice King—‘*Soviet Russia Goes To School” 
Arrangement of pre-prima 
education in Soviet Union is mana 
ing two types of institution :— 
(a) Nurseries; and 


(b) Kindergartens. 


ry education.—Pre-primary 
ged with the help of the follow- 


These institutions have their own characterstic features anrd 
qualities. 
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Nurseries.—In Soviet Union, great stress is laid on the atmos- 
phere in the schools meant for pre-primary education. Followers 
of the Communist Party try to build such schools from where good 
Communists may come out. Nuresries are, therefore, so planned 
that they try to meet the objectives of Communist way of life. 


In the beginning, these nurseries were seasonal. They were 
Stationary as well as mobile. They took charge of the children 
during the Summer months when the mothers were working in 
the fields. During winter children could go home. Now the 
Situation has changed. These nurseries have become permanent 
features, 


Nurseries in rural as well as in urban areas.—There are 
nurseries in rural as well as urban areas. Nurseries in rural areas 
look after tha children of the mothers that work in farms and other 
agriaultural concerns. 

Nurseries in urban areas cater to the needs of the children 
of the mothers working in factories and other industrial concerns. 


Health and Hygiene.—As already stated, in these nurseries 
@ good deal of attention is paid to the health of the boys and girls. 
Since these nurseries are under the charge of a special trained 
doctor, there is no difficulty in looking after the health of the 
children, There are certain trained medical nurses as well. There 
are one or two teachers for educational work. There is also 
arrangement of house staff like cook, maids, bursars and other 
handmen. 

Educational programmes.—These nurseries do not attach 
much importance to educational] activities. Here educational 
activities occupy a secondary place. 

Working hours.—These nurseries are open so Jong as the 
mothers are at work. Some nurseries look after the children until 
quite late in the evenings. 

There are also weekly residential nurseries for the children of 
such working mothers who are on night shifts. 


Accommodation. —Buiding of these nurseries are quite 
spacious. There is no difficulty in providing accommodation to 
the children according to their needs. : This accommodation varies 
according to local interests and initiative. Generally the building 
is quite healthy and airy. 


Equipments.—Nurseries are scientifically eqquipped. The 
administrators try to develop in young children a sense of beauty 
health and rhythm. There are scientifically planned and manu. 
factured toys. These toys help the students to develop healthy 


aesthetic sense. 
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The furniture is clso scientifically made. 


Training in habits.—The main task of these nurseries is 
to develop in the young children health habits. Every attempt 
is made to develop in the students a spirit of comradeship, frater- 
nity and good neighbourly relations. 


Co-operation of the parents.—Every attempt is made to 
seek the co-operation of the parents in regard to the working of 
the nurseries. Meeting are held where parents are invited. In 


short, every attempt is made to develop the children in a happy 
and hralthy manner. 


Kindergartens.—There are the schools that look after the 
education and the development of the children after the nursery 
Stage. From nursery, children pass on to Kindergarten. 


Special features of Russian Kindergarten Schools.—The 
Kindergarten Schools of Soviet Union are different from the 
Kindergarten Schools of other European countries. These schools 
do not employ the methods laid down by Dr. Maria Montessory 
or Froebel. These Kindergartens are also designed to bring about 
the development of good Communists. In this regard, educators 
of Soviet Union are ahead of other countries of the world, In 
India, England or America Kindergartens do not fully succeed 
in developing in the students the values of the democracy but in 
Soviet Union these Kindergartens do succeed in their task. 


Education Ministry.—The responsibility for running and 
establishing the Kindergarten is that of the Ministry of Education. 


It is the Ministry of Education that bears the cost of the education 
and other arrangements. 


Role of industrial and a 
regard to the establishment and 
trial and agricultural concerns d 
provide buildings and other req 
wherever possible. Where it is 
cation undertakes the responsibil 


gricultural organisations.—In 
financing of Kindergartens, indus- 
o play their part. They try to 
ulrements for these Kindergartens, 
Hoe Possible, the Ministry of Edu- 
ity. 


Coutribution by the Parents.—Parents also make their 
contridution towards the finaaces of these schools. 

Appointment of the teacher 
chers and the heads of the Kinder, 
local education authority. 


s and the heads.—The tea- 
gartens are appointed by the 


Greater stress on education.—No doubt, in Kindergartens 
every attention is paid to the health of the children but here 
educational needs of the children are also taken care of. Every 


\ 
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attempt is made to educate the children. There is also place for 
formal instructions. 


Admission and touch with home.—Teachers of the Kinder- 
garten schools seek and get a lot of co-operation from the parents. 
The teachers go to homes and meet the mothers and teachers of 
the nurseries and advise them about the life of the children. Thus 
an atmosphere similar to Kindergartens exists in the homes and 
so the students do not find any difficulty in joining a Kindergarten. 


There is also provision for the children, to take their teachers 
of the nurseries to their Kindergartens for a few days or weeks. 
This helps the transition pretty well. 


Importance to Psychology.—In Kindergartens a good 
deal of stress is laid on psychology and its employment in educa- 
tion. Children are taught according to the principles of psychology. 


Curriculum and Syllabus.—In Kindergartens children are 
taught the following things :— 


l. Dance 
2. Music 
Ss.) Art 


4. Several types of exercises and programmes of physical 
education for the development of the children form an integral 
Part of the teaching programme. 


_ 5. In these Kindergartens such games and sports are orga- 
nised that develop fellowship and a spirit of co-operation amongst 
the children. 


Co-curricular activities.—A good deal of stress is laid on 
co-curricular activities. In these programmes, the students are 
taken away to the places of interest and places of importance from 
agricultural and industrial point of view. While observing these 
things, the students are trained to describe them. 


Literary programmes are also organised.—In these 
Programmes poets and writers from outside are invited. They 
recite their poems and acquaint the students about various aspects 


of literature. 


Training in speech.—In the Kindergartens students are 
trained in speech. Every attempt is made to bring about the 
development of the speech and enrichment of vocabulary. 


No stress on formal teaching.—In these Kindergartens 
stress is not laid on the teaching on the formal subjects. It is in 
the last stage of Kindergarten that children are taught Three Rs, 
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Staff.—The staff of these Kindergartens is specially are 
They are trained to treat the children with love and aoe 
They also try to give individual attention to the students. a DA 
they are trained to develop the students in an atmosphere o ’ 
Sympathy and kindness. 


Generally there is a head of every Kindergarten eee 
Then there is one teacher for every 25 children. There is a doe 
and a nurse for every class of the infants. If it is possible ve 4 
school, a special teacher for music and art is also employed. 


Other than these members of the staff, there is a cook, bursars, 
maids etc. 


Seasonal Kidergartens.—Along with the permanent Rinder- 
gartens, there are seasonal Kindergartens as well. These Kinder 
gartens serve for a few months. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


l. Pre-primary education in Soviet Union is very well 
planned, Itis very much indigenous. 


2. Children from birth to 
the nurseries and Kindergartens 


3. Nurseries look after 
Children from 4 to 7 are looke 


7 years of age are looked after in 


the children up to 4 years of age. 
d after by the Kindergarten. 

__ 4. Nurseries provide residence, healthy food and training in 
healthy habits to children while the mothers are at work. 


_5. These nurseries are established by the industrial and 
agricultural concerns, 


6. These nurseries are essentially the responsibility of the 
Health Ministry, ; ; 


7. It is the health which is the primary concern of these 
nurseries. 


8. From nurseries the students 


9. In the early years of the Kindergartens, again it is the 
health and the healthy 


habits that form the education of the 
children. 


Pass on to Kindergarten. 


10. It is the later years of the 
of Three Rs. starts. 


11, In Kindergartens, there is not much of formal teaching. 


Kindergarten that teaching 
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_ 12. In the Kindergartens it is the dance, music and art 
which is given greater importance. 


13. In co-curricular activities children are taken out to 
Places of interest and agricultural and industrial importance. 


14. Teachers of the Kindergartens are specially trained. 
Attached to the Kindergartens like the nurseries there is a doctor, 
Nurses, cooks, maids etc. 

_ _15. In short, every attempt is made to develop the children 
in Soviet Union in an atmosphere of love and sympathy, in the 
nurseries and Kindergartens. 


CHAPTER V 


PRIMARY EDUCATION OR ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION IN U. S. S. R. 


— aaa 


Q. Give an outline of elementary education in Soviet 
Union and explain how far it can be called progressive. 


Or 


Describe briefly the organisation and curriculum of 
primary education in U. S. S. R. 


“Each year on September lst, in Mascow, the nation’s 
capital, in distant Vladivostok, ancient Novgord, Verdant Kiev, 
sun-scorched Ashkhabad and everywhere else throughout the vast 


Soviet land, some 200,000 schools commence studies in 59 langu- 
ages.” 


“Several million new first-graders come to schools every year 
to begin their compulsory eight-year course of studies. Dedicated 
educators spare no efforts to furnish their charges with a solid 
command of the fundamentals of general and polytechnical know- 
ledge. The school fosters in the children the labour habits, trains 


them for socially useful work and sees to their spiritual, physica 
and aesthetic up bringing.” 


The eight-year curriculum sets aside 43 per cent of the classes 

for the humanities (mother-tongue, literature, the history ant 
ituti n language, drawing, music 

and singing), 35 per cent for the baa and. exact E rances 
(mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, physical geography; 
drafting), 15 per cent for various forms of labour education aD 
7 per cent for physical education. 


*‘The eight-year school brings out and develops the children’s 
individual natural inclinations, leading them up gradually to 4 
choice of trade or Profession. It js not, however, the purpose o: 
the eight-year school to train its pupils in any specific occupation.’ 


Entrance into a primary school.—Pre-primary education 
is not compulsory in Soviet Union and so compulsory education 
beings at the elementary stage of education, In fact, in Soviet 
Union formal education beings at this stage. After seventh birth- 
day every child has to go toaschool, whether in a city or in 2 
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village. This situation has been described in the following lines 
from ‘‘Soviet Education Today’? :— 

“A Soviet child must go to school in Septembr after his 
seventh birthday, If he is a city child, he goes to the school 
‘Round the Corner’ where his parents must register him and 
where his name is already in the head’s list. Each school serves 
a defined area, which includes a few large blocks of flats, or a 
number of streets around it—it is in fact a ‘neighbourhood school.”’ 


Age for compulsory primary education.—Age for compul- 
sory primary education beings after seven. That means every 
child, that has reached the age of 7, has to enter a primary school. 
There are four classes in every primary school and every child 
has to stay there for four years, i. e. every child upto the age of 
11 has to receive education in a primary school. 


Working hours of the schools.—In the primary schools 
there is an atmosphere of strict discipline. Generally a period lasts 
for 30 minutes. A school time-table is full of teaching program- 
mes. A school starts at 9.00 in the morning and goes on till 
2.00 P. M. or 2.30 P. M. This time varies according to the local 
climatic conditions. There is also, like India and other countries, 
the end and the beginning of the period indicated by the ringing 
of the bell. 


There are six working days in a week in a school. Generally 
teachers have to work for 4 hours to 6 hours. 


School buildings.—In Soviet Union there are Single Room- 
Four-Grade-Elementry-Schools. This means that for every class 
there is one room and there are four classes in an elementary 
school, Soviet Union is building up new school buildings, Even 
today there is shortage of good primary school buildings. Now 
small schools are being converted into bigger schools. 


Discipline.—Education in Russia is aimed at all round deve- 
lopment of the children. Due to this objective, there is a concept 
about discipline as well. This concept of discipline belongs to 
Soviet Union itself. There a good deal of stress is laid on discip- 
line. There is a definite plan to teach students about discipline. 
There is a code of conduct laid down for the students and they 
are taught about them and told to observe them. Students are 
not given too much of freedom for film going or roaming on the 
streets. Generally children below 16 are not allowed to be seen 
on the streets after 10.00 in the night. They are not also allowed 
to see films very often. 

Study period and teacher.—We have already seen that the 


school works for six days in a week. The whole syllabus, or 
course, of study is divided according to working days and turn, 
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Generally 24 lessons are taught in a week to the students of Grades 
Iand II. For the students of Grades III and IV the number of 
lessons are 25 and 27 respectively. 

In a primary school, generally one teacher teaches all the 
subjects. He goes up with the class. 


An interval of 15 minutes is allowed to the students during 
school hours for breakfast. 


Syllabus and curriculum.—In Soviet Union the aim of 
primary education is to make Soviet children practical people of 
the world. In fact, elementary education is also geared to life. 
The responsibility for laying down the syllabus rests with the 
Ministry of Education. 


Stress on writting.—In the first three years of the elementry 
education, reading occupies an important place. It is in the IV 
class that a good deal of stress is laid on writting. The syllabus 
and the curriculum includes the following subjects :— 


For classes I to III.—(i) Russian language, which includes 
reading, writing and elementry grammar. 
(ii) Arithmetic. 
(iii) Physical education, 
(iv) Art. 
(2) Music. h 


For class IV.—(i) History, (ii) Geography and (iii) Nature 
Study are added to the list of the subjecls taught 5 cae } to III. 


to enlarge the vocabulary of the stud: 


avels.—In the teaching of History and 
Geography, the students are taken to places of EER and geo- 


graphical importane; „In fact, in Soviet Uni ttempt is 
made to make teaching interesti ng nion every a P 


Breakfast and Mid-day Meals.—At certain pl At 
are provided with breakfast and mid-day meals.. euteally chil- 
dren are given breakfast before noon, and lunch between 2 to 3 
P. M. We have already seen that it is a compulsory item in nur- 
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senes and Kindergartens. In primary schools it is not compulsory, 
ut at certain places schools do bear the expenses of these items. 


Children of such parents who can afford to pay for the break- 
fast and lunch of their children have to bear the expenses on these 
items themselves. 


In bigger schools, there are canteens and restaurants attached 
= each school where the children may purchase food and break- 
ast according to their likings an convenience. 


Examination System.—In Soviet Union a good deal of im- 
portance is attached to examination system. At the primary 
stage, the examination is oral. Even then it is quite important. 
Every elementary school has an Examination Committee which 
consists of the Principal and to assistant teachers. While the 
examinations are going on, the Regional Officer of Education also 
Joints the committee. 


E The examination at the end of Class IV is called ‘Transfer 
xamination’. Greater importance is attached to this examination. 
This is the last examination of this stage of education. It is on 
the basis of this examination that it is decided whether the student 
has completed the elementry education successfully. If the 
Student has completed the elementry education successfully, he is 
entitled to enter into a secondary school ora junior secondary 


School. 


_ Education Ministry and the examination system.—Edu- 
Cation Ministry has the responsibility of preparing examination 
schedules. The questions to be set in examinations are put down 
on a card which is like a list of the subjects. These cards are given 
to the teachers who select questions according to the needs of 
their students. 

_ Every attempt is made to make the examination system prac- 
tical and real. Students are also examined in correct speech and 
Pronouncement. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


his seventh birthday, has to enter into 


1, Every child, after 
elementry school has four grades, i. e. 


an elementry school. This 
I, II, III and IV. 

2, In Soviet Union elementry schools teach students between 
seven to eleven years of age. 


3. In Soviet Union ther 
mentary-Schools. Governmen 
and enlarge them. 


e are Single-Room-Four-Grade Ele- 
t is making an attempt to improve 
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4. In Soviet Union great stress is laid on discipline, Even 


in elementry schools discipline is very much looked after and taken 
care of. 


5. There is a code ef conduct about the discipline of the stu- 
dents and every student is taught about it. 

6. Generall: 
up with the class, 

7. The curricul 
Russian language, 
Class IV History, 
list of the subjects 


y one teacher takes all the subjects and he goes 


um of Class I to III includes teaching of 
Arithmetic, Physical Education, Art, Music, ¢é¢. 

Geography and Nature Study are added to the 
which are taught in Class I to III. 


8. In Soviet education a good deal of importance is attached 
to home task, which begins from Class I. 


9. Schools work for six days in a week and each period runs 
for 30 to 45 minutes. 


10. In certain schools Students are provided breakfast and 
mid-day meals. 


ll. Examination system is very important in Soviet Union- 
In the elementry stage it is oral, 


, 12. The Ministry of Education Prepares standard examina- 
tion questions and the teachers select their question papers out 0 
these questions, 


13. At the end of the elementry stage of education, i. e, after 
Class IV, there is a ‘Transfer Examination’. This Transfer Exami- 


nation has great importance, because it declares a student fit to 
enter into a secondary school. 


CHAPTER VI 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN U.S. S. R. 


— 0c 


Q. Describe briefly the administration, organisation 
and working of the secondary education in U. S. S. R. 


Or 


What is the curriculum of the secondary education in 
U.S.S.R.? 
Or 


_ Give a brief outline of the secondary educction in Soviet 
Union. 


“Several millions new first graders come to school every year 
to begin their compulsory eight-year course of study. 
Dedicated educators spare no effort to furnish their char- 
ges with a solid command to the findings of general and 

The school fosters in the chil- 

dren the labour habits, trains them for socially useful 

work and sees to their spiritual, physical, and aesthetic 
upbringing. The eight-yeat school set aside 43 per cent 
of the class for the humanities (mother-tongue, literature, 

language, History and Constitution of the U.S.S.R., a 

foreign language, 

cent for the natura c 

Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Physica] Geography, draft- 

ing), 15 per cent for various forms of labour education 


and 7 per cent for Physical Education. 

The-eight year school brings out and develops the children’s 
individual natural inclinations, leading them up gradually 
to choice of trade or profession. It is now, however, the 

urpose of eight-year school to train its pupils in any spe- 
cific occupation.”” 

Secondary education in U.S.S.R.—Secondary education in 

U.S.S.R. may be divided into two categories :— 
(a) Middle stage or junior secondary stage of education; and 
(b) Senior stage or senior secondary education. 


The middle stage or junior secondary stage of educa- 
tion —Schools that are to cater to the education for this stage of 
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education are to have three classes—V, VI, and VII. All the 
students, who have successfully completed the elementry educa- 
tion, enter into one such school or the other. A student, who 
has passed his Class IV, is transferred to Class V. Normally, a 
child of 12 years of age enters into a Junior Secondary School 
and stays there for three years or till he has reached 14 years of 
age. | 
Teachers.—Generally the teachers of this stage are specia- 
lised. They are drafted to take up this work after having achieved 
specialization. 
Syllabus and curriculum.—Generally syllabus for this stage 
of education includes the following subjects :— 
(a) Russain language and literature of native language or 
the regional language; 
(b) An European foreign language; 
(c), Algebra ; 
(d) Geometry ; 
(e) Trignometry ; 
(f) Constitution of U, S, S. Ro Th 
year; 
(2) Physics; 
(h) Chemistry ; and 
(?) Draftsmanship of designing—In Class VI it replaces art. 


. Grading here is done according to age, Individual help is 
given to backward as well as bright pupils. It is the job of the 
teacher to help them to develop this properly, 


Examination.—After the end of ever 
ment for examination, Generally these 


the month of June. Marks are also awar 
class work, conduct and discipline, 


` 


isis taught only for one 


Y, year there is arrange” 
examinations are held in 
ded to students for their 


Tranfer Examination after class VII.—The examination 
after Class VII is quite important, Itis now treated as a Trans- 
for Era mina nhn RANEREN Examination, generally the students 
are selected for future careers of higher education. This examina- 
tion isalso predominantly oral, Only Russian language an 
Mathematics are exceptions to this rule. 

Failures have a chance to a 


by save the loss of time. 


Selection for career.—After Class VII, there is selection for 
career. Advertisements are displayed on the school walls inviting 
the students to join different careers. Itis upto the students tO 
take them up or go in for some other job. 


ppear in August again and there- 
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Co-education.—In Soviet schools, generally there is separate 
arrangement for the girls. Soviet educators, probably, think it 
better to have separate institutions for girls and the boys between 
the age of 10 to 17 years. However, there is also a growing think- 
ing for introducing co-education at all stages of education. 

Duration.—At this stage of education, also we find that 
schools work for six days ina week. In rural areas certain schools 
work for seven days in a week. Generally the last day of the 
week is a holiday. 

The periods are generally of 45 minutes of duration. 


In Class V the students read for 26 periods and from Class 
VI to X they have to read for 27 periods. 


In rural areas the number of periods for Class V is 31 and 
for remaining classes it is 32. 

Generelly the schools start at 8-30 or 9-00 in the morning and 
go on till 2-00 or 2-30 P. M. 

k Session-vacation and holidays.—Generally the school 
session in Soviet Union begins on Ist of September and goes on 
till 20th June. In certain places schools close on 7th of June. 
During July and August, there is a vacation. It is like the 
‘summer vacation in India. 

There are two long holidays during the academic year. They 
begin from December 30th to January 10th and from March 26th 
to March 3lst. The first one is known as Winter holidays and 
the second one as Spring holidays. The dates of these holidays 
change according to the local climatic conditions. 

The senior secondary stage of education.—The educa- 
tion begins from Class VIII and goes on up to Class X. Normally 
the students between 15 to 17 or 18 years of age receive education 
here, 

Curriculum and syllabus.— Those students who pursue 
education atthis stage are supposed to be desirous of going in 
for higher education. The courses of these classes very according 
to the needs of the students. Generally the following subjects 
are taught :— 

(a) Russian language and literature. 

(b) Physical sciences like Physics, Chemistry and Mathe- 
matics. 

(c) Art and humanities. 

(d) Physical education. 


(e) Geography, art etc. 
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Teaching of foreign language.—In Soviet Union a good 
deal of importance is attached to the teaching of foreign langu- 
ages. French, English, German. ete. are now taught as optional 
subjects. 

Social studies.—At 
studies occupy an im 


Philosophy, Political Science, etc., are taught. The teaching of 


tory of the foreign countries c 
which is approved by the Educ 


Physical Education,—At the 


Physical education. Itis acom- 


up, this physical educati dary schools. As the ied 
» *US physical education gets converted j He EEE 
that starts at Class VIII an 5 rted into military 


Attendance at the time of physical training is compulsory. 

ag, kilis for girls.—Girl 
E are given the training of nursing, telephone, mechanism, 
radio engineering, elc. durin the period si duca- 
tion for the boys. ME the period meant for physical e 


G eres ation ‘system.—Here also there isan Examination 
ue oF every school, which Consists of the Principal, the 
Class teacher, two other teachers and an Officer of the Education 


Department, Mostly the test: 2 ia 
A S$ are oral, ation is 
also given to the work of the Due consider 


t ; ir 
discipline. These who ret ns udents during the year and the 


; tthe annual examination are giveD 
and opportunity to Te-appear in AOG 


rewards. 


Eight-year schools.—Now eight 


ne Wad - ‘Year secondary schools are 
in vogue in Soviet Union. In fact, th y 


ere wasa plan to have ten- 
year schools. There ten-year schools were intended to cover the 


entire period of secondary education, However, the transition is 
still going on but eight year-schools have come into being that 
cater to the needs of secondary education, 
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Tuition fee.—Education at junior secondary stage is free. 
No fee is charged. But fee is charged from the students of higher 
secondary classes, and specially those who are studying in advanced 
vocational or technical institutions. The fee more or less nominal. 


_ Wards of the soldiers and invalid parents are given free educa- 
tion. ` 

Those students who show extraordinary results and brilliance 
are exempted from payment of fee. They are laso given stipends 
and scholarships. 


Vocational education.—In Soviet Union no young boy up to 
the age of 15 can be employed in any industrial concern or agricul- 
tural establishment. These boys cannot be employed even for 
domestic work. All this has been prohibited by law. This has 
been done with a view to encourage compulsory education. 


A student who gets good marks at the Transfer Examination 
Conducted after Class VII, is generally selected for higher secon- 
dary education, technical education or some kind of training. If 
the student gets only average or second class marks, he is selected 
for middle grade professions of mechanical training or such 
things. 

This system encourage the students to work hard and secure 
good position in school so that they may goin for good vocational 
training. This system has also put a check on overcrowding in 
the institutes of higher education. Only good students are able 
to pursue higher studies. While selecting students for military 
jobs, scientific: training, or work of the Communist Party, every 
Scrutiny is done of the results. In fact, vacational selection has 

een very scientifically planned in Soviet Union. 


Technical education and professional training at the 
level of secondary education.—There is proper arrangement for 
technical education and professional training for the students at 
the secondary. stage of education. „There are over 3,000 institutions 
that prepare middle grade specialists for industry, agriculture, art, 
health services, legal profession, teaching etc. There are techni- 
cums that prepare these persons, These technicums are institutions 
of upper-secondary education. The main job of these institutions 
is to provide training to those young boys and girls who have com- 
Pleted their lower secondary education. 

These institutions are controlled by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, but the expenses for the building and the trainirg of such 
technicians are borne by the Ministries that require these techni- 
cal hands. 


Teaching or other subjects of secondary education.— 
While these students are receiving technical training, and prepare 
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ing for some profession, they are also taught other subjects of 

` secondary education in extra hours. Therefore, so far as quaii- 
fications are concerned, these technicians have qualifications 
equivalent to the students of other secondary schools and so they 
have similar opportunities in getting admission in institutions o! 
higher education. I 


Those students who show brilliant results are sent in for 
higher aducation in the universities. 


Factory schools.—There are factory schools in Soviet Union. 
These factory schools prepare trained workers for different indus- 
trial concerns and establishments. These schools provide short 
term training to those students who have passed class VII exami- 
nation. In fact, there are three types of factory schools :— 


(a) Factory schools that give training for six months and 
produce semi-skilled workers. 

(b) Factory schools that give two- 
mechanics for the industries li 
shops etc. 


(c) Factory schools that conduct two-year training and pro- 
duce-mechanics for railways, telegraphs, etc. 


Training in these institutions is free. No tuition fee is 
charged. 


year training and turn 
ke factories, mills, work- 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


l. Secondary education in Soviet Union may be divided 


into two part :— 


18 . Here 

the students are taught in class VII, VIII, IX nd 3 = = 
2. In secondary schools there j = i nd 
girls are taught Separately, Mant eee ee 


3. Generally in the Secondary sta 


F mother-ton è tage 1 : 
Ely) EA are tai: » Soviet Constitution, History, Geogra 

4, Foreign languages are also taught, 

5. There is also provision for ¢ 
This teaching is done with a view t 
of life. pi. 

6. Physical education is com 
tion turns into military training. 


he teaching of social studies- 
© serve the needs of Soviet way 


pulsory. This Physical educa“ 
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7. Transfer Examination is conducted at the end of class VII 
and then at the end of class X. 4 

8. Students that fair well at the secondary education go in 
for higher education. 

_9. No fee is charged in junior secondary schools, but in 
senior secondary schools fee is charged. 
_ _ 10. There is scientific arrangement for professional selection 
in Soviet Union. 

1l. Technical education and professional training is also 
scientifically planned. 

12. There are institutions for technical education that are in 
fact, a part of secondary education. These institutions train 
technicians and mechanics. 

13. These technicians and mechanics are taught every other 
subject of secondary education also. 

14. There are factory schools as well that provide short term 
training to the young boys and turn them out into semi-skilled 
workers for different industries. 

15. There are now eight-year schools for secondary educa- 
tion in U. S. S. R. 

16. There is a plan to have ten-year schools. 


4 


CHAPTER VII 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN U.S. S. R. 


iS I a S 


Q. Writea short essay on higher education in U.S.S.R. 


“Higher education, which serv 


es the whole Union, is Poa 
controlled by the Individual Mnistries of Educationt o 
the Republics, but by the Ministry of Higher lucas: 
ofthe. S S R This central authority lays down t ‘4 
curriculum, determines the organisation of studies aig 
Prepares the examination Papers; appoints the Reno 
of the universities and the director of institutes ; approves 
the conferring of doctorates, professorships and pos Ea 
duate degrees and makes the rules for entry into HERE 
educational institutions........ Universities, higher, eal 
nical, agsicultural and some other institutes come enum y 
under this ministry, while others come under both t k 
Ministry of Higher Education and the Ministry bts 
which they are mostly concerned—for example, ee 
medical institutes come Partly under the Mini e 
Health, the pedagogical institutes under the various l- 
publican Ministries of Education, and the physical cu 
ture institutes under the Ministry of Culture.” 


—Deana Levin. 


irtee ee ee. e Higher educat i 
l Tt may be imparted in a university or 
in a Single Faculty Institute 

ded here that the un 
does not have the broad sign 


other countries, The course 
medicine, comm 


Iversity in the Soviet Union 


» Some pedagogy is considered a neces- 
sary part of the course in most subjects which are in 2 
university.. ...... 


Extract from “Trends in Soviet Education’’,— 


a report submitted by the team of the educationists 
who visited U. S. S. R 


R. Ministry of Education an 
Scientific Research, Government of India. 
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General Introduction.—We have seen more than once that 
Soviet education is very much geared to its social, economic, 
political and philosophical needs. In fact, the main object of 
social education is to build up a Communist society. Higher 
education is also guided by these factors. Higher education in * 
U: S. S. R. has grown up enormously. In 1944, there were only 
96 institutions that imparted higher education but in 1952 this 
figure went up to 890. The number of the students also grew up 
proportionately. There is one factor also worth noting that 
before the October Revolution of 1917 there was dearth of 
women’s education. They were not allowed admission in univer- 
sities and technical schools. But now the situation has very much 
changed. In higher education as well as technical education 50 
per cent of the students are ladies. In medical profession and 
teaching, there are about 70 per cent and 85 per cent ladies. 


_ Administration and control of higher education.— 
Higher education in U. S. S. R. js State controlled. The univer- 
sities and the institutes that impart higher education are managed 
by the Government. Every Commissariat of education in U. S. 
S. R. controls all institutions that produce technical hands for 
teaching work and technical education. There. is an All Union 
Committee for Higher Technical Education, which is responsible 
for the working of technical education at the university level. 
There is a Ministry of Higher Education. It is this ministry 
which is responsible for the organisation and spread (of higher 


education. 

n Union or a Central subject. It is 
imparted in a university or a Single Faculty Institute of Higher 
Education. In Soviet Union the universities do not have that 
Sweeping importance that is attached to universities in other 
countries, There are specialised institutes for agriculture, medi- 
cine, commerce, physical culture etc. and these subjects are taught 
here. Pedagogy is considered to be a necessary part of the course 
in most of the subjects that are taught in a university. 


Ministry of higher education.—There is a Ministry of 
Higher Education whose sole concern is the higher education in 
U.s. S.R. On accout of this responsibility the standard of 
higher education in U. S. S. R. is pretty high. A good deal of 
stress is laid on research. 
n.—Higher education in U. S. S. R. isa specia- 
lised training. Those students who have to go in for a definite 
profession are given higher education. It is at the secondary edu- 
cation level that the students are selected for higher education 
If a student is interested in Chemistry or Medical Science, he or 
she shall, beforehand, decide about it and select his or her subjecst. 


Higher education is a 


Admissio 
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Those students who have qualified themselves at School Mat- 
riculation Diploma or have successfully competed at an Entrance: 
Examination are allowed admission in a university. 


Entrance Examinations are oral as well as written. Those 
students who come direct from the Senior Secondary Schools get 
admissions easily in the universities. Then there are evening 
schools that also prepare students for higher education. There 


are students from 17 to 35 years of age that receive education in 
the universities, 


_ There are also nurseries and Kingdergartens attached to 
universities. Here studying mothers may leave. their children to 
the care of the teachers, Expectant mothers are given three 
moth’s leave and they are allowed to re-join their courses. 


f Students and the political life of the country.—In Soviet 
Union the students are not solely devoted to studies. They get a 
voting right at the age of 18 and are elected Deputies and other 
office-bearers in the political Set-up at the age of 23. In the 
U.S. S.R. the university students are interested in all the political 
and social problems of the country. These students also take part 


in extra curricular activities like pi i 
e pio llective 
are Pioneer places, clubs, co 


irl No (fiscrimination between boys and girls.—Boys and 
Ae e student body as well as the members of the faculty are 
ed at par. There is no discrimination on account of sex. 


anion hepa ET atudy.—There is a lot of opportunity for inde- 
p ae vi ere are clubs run by the professors. In these 
ctubs, the students are pursued to study independently. 
Universities and their i 
universities in almost all festa U. S. S. R. there are 


i important cities of the country- 
Every capital of the Republic hasa uni A 
ci rie unive: State 
universities as well. rsity. There are 


The universities of U. S. S. R, ma 


d n y be divided into the follow- 
ing categories id d 


(a) Universities for agricultural education. 
(b) Universities or institutes for military education. 
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(c) Universities or institutes for industrial and technical 
education. 
(d) Universities for socio-economic education. 
(e) Universities for teachers’ education and training. 
(f) Universities and institutes of higher education in fine 
arts, music, etc. 

There is a special university for preparing a trained cadre for 
Communist Party. Here the students are trained to become effi- 
cient and experienced field workers and protagonists of Communist 
Philosophy and life. 

Organisation of universities.—A university consists of 
faculties and departments. Institutes have departments with their 
chairs. For an industrial institute there are about six departments 
and for an agricultural institutes there are about two or three 
departments. For medical institutes generally there are two 
departments. 

Ministry for Culture.—There is a separate Ministry for 


Culture. The main object of this ministry is to spread knowledge 
of culture, both native as well as world culture, among the adults. 


Post-graduate education. 
a number of post-graduate students. í 
the main object of getting a teaching job in 


—In every university there are 
These students work with 
an institution of higher 


education or a responsible research post, These post-graduate 
students are called ‘aspirants’. They are like the research scholars 
of the Indian universities. 


Every post-graduate student is attached toa professor who 
Supervises the course. This post-graduate training or research is 


like the research work of the Indian and British universities. 


Doctorate.—There are certain students that work for the 


doctorate degree. These students receive a grant, which is like a 
iversities- 


research scholarship of Indian uni 

Officials of the universities.—The university is run by a 
set of officers amongst whom Rector is the seniormost. Rector is 
like a Vice-Chancellor of an Indian university. , He is assisted in 
his work by two assistants. One of the assistants is responsible for 
academic work and the other one is responsible for administrative 
jobs. The assistant, who is responsible for administrative job, is 
called a Bursar. His jurisdiction spreads throughout the whole of 


the university. 

Deans of Faculties, Professors and Assistant Professors 
of Departments.—The university is divided into several faculties. 
This is like the universities of India, England and America. Each 
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faculty is under the charge of a particular Dean, Professors arg 
in-charge of the Departments. Then there are assistant professors, 


readers and lecturers. They carry out the teaching work and assist 
the professors. 


Professors are required to encourage in research work. — Thein 
main job is research. Administration is not the responsibility TA 
the professors. In this regard, their position is different from t 
professors of the British and the Indian universities, 


Senate.—There is a senate, which is the highest admina 
tive body of every university. These senate is called “Learne! 
Council’. It consists of the Rector, his two assistants, the deans 
of the faculties, readers and representatives of the student oraj 
nisations. It is a consultative body in regard to academic work. 
It is this body that judges the work of the thesis submitted for the 


degree of doctorate, In this regard, it is like the Academic Coun- 
cil of Indian universities, 


The decisions of this Learned Council, in regard to syllabie 


and examinations are Subject to the approval of the Ministry for 
Higher Education, 


There are faculties and faculty commettees, These cammit- 
tees look after the work of the faculties, 


Status of the teachers, 
the scholars occupy a place of g 


Research.—Research plays an r edu 
t universities devote a lot of time to it. Universi- 


institutes and th 
the field of science as well as learning, 
Emphasis on teaching of Science.—In Soviet Union a 
good deal of emphasis jg laid on the teaching of science, specially 
physical sciences. It is on account of this emphasis that Russia 
has been able to make Sreat progress, in the field of science and 
technology. 


Art and music ete.—Education of fine arts and music is also 
given due regard. There are several universities that have sepa- 
rate departments for tenching of fine arts. There are faculties 28 


well for this job. In these departments and faculties there are 
highly qualified people. 


Libraries and reading rooms.—Almost all the universities 
have rich librasies and spacious reading rooms. Students in the 


p 
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universities and institutes of higher education are encouraged to 
‘develop independent study. This independet study is possible in 
libraries and reading rooms only. 

Curriculum,—The curriculum for higher education is appro- 
ved by the Ministry for Higher Education as well as for culture. 
Generally, every student has to undergo a specialised higher edue 


cation, may be in arts, science or humanities. 


Along with the study of specialised subjects, every student has 
to study the following subjects :— 
(a) Foundation of “Marxism and Leninism.—It is taken for two 
years. 
(b) Political Economy ; and 
(c) Dialectical and Historical Materialism. 
These two subjects are taught for one year. 


e.—All the students who go in for higher 


Foreign languag t } 
education have. to study a foreign language. It may be English, 


German, French or some such other language. 

Compulsory Physical and Military Training.—Every 
Student attaining a university or an institute of higher education 
has to undergo a compulsory physical and military training. 
Military training includes theoritical as well as practical know- 
ledge of problems and war tact. 

Attendance.—Strict control is maintained on attendance. 
Every student has to study for about four hours a day. As the 
student goes up in the class, his compulsory attendance diminishes. 
He is expected to have more of free and independent self-study. 


Method of teaching.—Generally, there are lectures held. 
Every student has to attend a two-hour professional lecture with a 
‘ten-minute break. The professor jndicates the theme and recom- 


mends book. 


Seminars and consulations.—Every student has to attend 


aseminar. Here attempt is made to follow the work done in the 
lecture. Then, there are consulations between the students and 
the teacher and the students themselves. 

Practical work,—Great emphasis „is laid on practical work. 
As we have seen, the university education is specialisation and so 
every student has to do practical work in the laboratories and the 
workshops that are situated within the precincts of the university 
or the institute. This practical course is very necessary for science 
teaching and other works. 

For the students of arts, the practical work takes form of work 
in museums, presentation of reports, drawing of charts 
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: , S highée 
i tical work, in Soviet hig 
rams, language practice etc. In prac k igher 
eelusation: every student has to do the actual job of produc 


i i ice Ki rth 
In this regard, the following lines from Patrice King are wo 
mentioning :— 


“The practice-production practice as it is called in Ruslana 
from the subject is carried Out at the actual place ee 
For example of Geography, Archaeology and i E 
students’ expenditions are arranged for practica a 
Students in an institute of drama will work ina thea a 
while the students in a science or technical yoru ate 
departments of universities will do their practice adao 
appropriate factory or enterprises. The length of pro! ine 
tion-practice varies with the course. In institutes ae 
ing specialists for industrial practice averages 19 ts z 
over the whole course. Agricultural institutes W 

ve-year course require 53 weeks’ practice, those Meal 
four-year course demand 40 weeks. Special eet is 
institutes reduire 16 weeks, while a universities 8 weeks 
the average practice period,” 


Examinations.—There is a half-yearly examination andia 
sessional examination, This system of examination is different Si 
different groups of subjects offerd by the students. In fact, these. 

inati ke tests. It is on the basis of the result of thee 
is given a grant. Failures at the examinatio 
are degraded, 


(ais $ is of 
There are yearly examinations as well. Itis on the basis 0 
these annual 


: . AETAT s 
examinations that the adequacy of specialisation i 
judged. 


Examinations are oral as wi 

Degree and Diploma.—After successfully passing a course, 
the student is given a diploma. This diploma may be received in 
First Class, Second Class and Third Class, The candidate, who 
sources a better class 


D _ be » is given Preference in appointment. The 
diploma indicates the Specialisation, 


ell as written, 


There are two degrees, ‘Candidate’ ang ‘Doctorate’. pe 
degrees are presented at the Conclusion of the post-graduat 
research. 


Research doctorate degree or research degree,— For the 
degree of doctorate, the candid 
t= 


te, 1 didate has to Present a thesis and de- 
fend it. The thesis is read in public, 


] at the specially organise? 
function at which all the persons interested in education are invi 
ted. There is an official questioner, who is called opponent. 


Other persons may also put questions, After the reading of the 
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thesis, the questions are put to the candidates, and when the stu= 
dents have to defend their thesis, the jury, or the examiners recom- 
mend the award of the degree. 


_ The degrees are conferred by the Learned Council of a univer- 
sity or an institute. Then it is approved by the Ministry for Higher 
Education. 


Academic sessions.—Academic session in Soviet Union 
begins from September | and last till July 1. July and August are 
the vacation months. This session is divided into two terms. The 
first term begins from September 1 and concludes on January 23. 
Then there is a break for two weeks. This period is known as 


winter vacation. 


The second term begins fr 
Then there are summer vacatio. 


Duration of higher education.—The duration of higher 
education ranges between four to six years. This is according to 


different sphers of studies. For example, a student ina medical 
institute has to devote six years for study, a student in a Pedago- 
gical Institute or Agricultural Institute has to spend four years and 
a student in a higher technical school or institute has to spend five 


years, 

Scholarships.—We have already seen that higher education 
in Soviet Union is greatly subsidize a Seaan wap mare normal 
pro š : s re awarded sC olarshıps y the State. 

gress in thar aia Educational Institution who is the 


There i i f Higher 
re is a eat By Tek scholarships. Almost every student 
ga higher course of studies gets 


om February 7 and lasts till July 1. 
ns for two months. 


snactioning authorit 


in Soviet Union who is pursuin 
some seholarship or the other. 

Meritorious students receive additional grant besides regular 
stipends. These stipends and scholarship are sufficient for the 
expenses of the students. This scholarship ranges from 220 to 600 
Roubles and depends upon the nature and the year of the study. 
The best student is given a merit scholarship, which is named after 
the great puilder of Soviet Union. 

ston fee.—At the stage of higher education, generally 

dation 368 charged. It ranges from 25 to 35 Roubles per month 
or 300 to 400 Roubles a year- Tt is the responsibility of the State 
Government to provide the students with better and healthy 
living. 

Higher education through correspondence courses for 
higher education.—Those persons who are not able to attend 
the universities or institutes of higher education, receive this educa- 


tion through the correspondence. This system is very popular in 
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Soviet Union. This facilitates the workers in the field of industry, 
agriculture or education, living for away from centers of higher 
learning to receive higher education without causing any interrup- 
tion in their work. At present there are over two dozens corres- 
pondence schools that impart higher education. 


There is a very valid cause for the popularity of correspon- 
dence courses, in Soviet Union. The curriculum, syllabus, system 
of examination, rules of admission, etc. for the students joining 
correspondence course are same as those joining as regular stu- 
dents. The degree awarded to the students who acquire higher 
education through correspondence is also recognised as equivalent to 


the degree awarded to the regular students. Now every day this 
importance is growing. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 
_1. Higher education in U. S. S. R. is very much geard to 
socio-economic, political and philosophical needs of the country- 


2. Higher education is going up in U.S. S. R. with a tre- 
mendous speed. 


3. In U.S.S.R. 
subject. There is no p 
in it, 

_ 4. There isa Min 
university education in Soviet Union, 


higher education is a State controlled 
Tivate agency to brook any interference 


6. In Soviet Union Students of hi y ca 

i iti igh tion also ta 
part in the politics of the country, fee educati 

7. There is no discrimination between boys and girls student. 


8. In universities of U.S i a 
is attached to independent study. nee GE Ae eke a 


9. In U. S.S. R. there are di inst a du- 
: i e ifferent institutes of higher edu 
cation for different subjects like agriculture, military, iedustries, 


technological, socio-economic education, t ; PENE 
H eachers’ education 
training as well as fine arts, music ep > °° £ 

10, In U. S.S. R. there isa Special university for the train- 
ing of the workers of the Communist Party, 


11. There is alsoa Ministry for Cult 
spread of the culture and its knowledge, 

12. Universities in U. S. S. R. are more or 
Indian pattern. There are faculties and the de 


ure that looks after the 


less organised i 
partments. Eac 
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department is put under the cha’ 
under the charge of a Dean. apota oe ee 


13. There is rich arrangement for post-graduate education as 
well as research. 


ean Those students who pursue higher education are given a 
gc eal of financial assistance. Those carrying on research are 
given good deal of stipends. 


i: 15. Rector is the, highest officer of a university. Under 
Pirie there are his assistants and then two Deans and the Pro- 
essors, 

hi 16. Senate, which is called the ‘Learned Council’, is the 
ighest body of the university. 


bd 17. Teachers in U.S.S.R., specially those engaged in higher 
ucation, occupy a place of importance and respect. 


3 18. People in higher education have to carry out research as 
compulsory part of their duties. 


Iti 19. There is good deal of emphasis on the teaching of science. 
It is on account of this that Soviet Union has succeeded in achiev- 
ing so much of technical progress and importance. 


_ 20. There is also proper arrangement for the higher educa- 
tion in the field of art, music etc. 
_ 21, Curriculum for higher education is laid down by the 
Ministry of Education as well as Culture. 

22, Every student has to study Marxism and Leninism 
as well as Dialectical and Historical Materialism as compulsory 
subjects. 

23. Learning of foreign language is also compulsory. 

24, Then, physical education and military training is also 
compulsory. 

25. Strict control is maintained on attendance. 


96, The teaching in the universities and institutes of higher 
education is carried out through lectures and seminars. 


97, Agreat deal of emphasis is laid on practical work. 


28. Students of science have to do practical work in the work- 
shops and factories. On the other hand, those who are students 
of arts have to do printing and arrangement of museums etc. 

29, Examinations are of two types—(i) internal as well as (ii) 


external. Internal examinations are held after every six months 
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and then at the end of the year. 
course, there is a State Examination. 


30. Examinations are oral as well as written. 


31. Fora doctorate degree, a thesis has to be presented and 


defended before the jury, the examiners and other persons of aca- 
demic eminence. 


After the completion of the 


32. Academic session begins from September 1 and lasts on 
July 1. 

33, July and August are the vacations. In between the 
sessions, there are two vacations—(i) the winter vacation and (ii) 
the spring vacation, 


34, Higher education in U.S. S. R. 
four to six years, 


35. Fee at the level of higher education is charged but most 
of the students are given scholarships and stipends that cover the 
expenses of their higher education, 

37. There proper arrangement for higher education through 
a ence courses. These courses are growing poular day 


runs for a periods of 


37. Inshort, it may be said that hich ion in U.S.S.R. 
is properly and scientificially Organised: education an Us: 


> 


CHAPTER VIII 


TEACHERS TRAINING AND TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


2 E 


. There is a very nice arrangement for the training 
and education of teachers in U. S. S. R.” Discuss this 
statement. 

“The task of education is taken very seriously in U. S.S. R; 
This is quite understandable if one remembers the impor- 
tance that is attached to education in the Soviet social 

system and the significant role of the teacher in that sys- 
tem, Says Deineko: ‘The teacher is the central person= 
age the educational schooling process.’ Vladimir Ilyrich 
Lenin repeatediy under-scored the great role played by 
the pupil’s teacher in the common cause of Communist 
education of the broad masses of the working people.... 
The Soviet concern for the school has always been inse- 
parably linked with its concern with the teachers.” 


retraining Or teacher-education.— 


Teacher in Soviet Union is given a place great respect and 
honour, In fact, Russians have great regard for learning and 
teacher is considered to be a person who islearned. Due to this 


Importance of teache 


realisation, Soviet people try to do their best to train and equip 
the perosons in whose hands they deposit the future of their 
children. 


Status and emoluments of the teachers.—In Soviet Union 
the teachers are given State awards for their meritorious and 
accredited services. These awards are very much recognised and 


Tespected. 
The teac 
least about 60 t 
Heads of institutions of special 
education get much better salaries. 
There is no restriction on the teachers taking part in party- 
politics, Many of the teachers are and have been elected Depu- 
ties to the Supreme Soviet. This is the Parliament of the Soviet 
Union. Then, there are Republic Soviets. There also we find 
the teachers. -The teachers also serve on village, town and district 


hers are also paid handsome salary. They get at 
0 Roubles a month. This salary goes on increasing. 
schools and teachers in higher 
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i itizens of the 
councils. They are supposed to be conscious k ; 
Santry who are well aware of all the problems facing the country 


Training of the teachers.—Today all the teachers in Sorna 
Union are not trained. Many of them are untrained, a hs pee 
attempt is made to train every single individual engaged 1 veel 
task of teaching. In fact, education has been expanding hee 
rapidly in Russia and so it is easy to have all trained teac 
However, every attempt is made to have trained teachers. 


z re is a 

Training for different stages of ee yee 

rich arrangement for the training of the teacher in U. S. S. i 
This training many be divided into these categories :— 


(2) Training of the teachers for pre-primary institutions and 
for primary schools, i. e. from Grade I to IV. 


(6) Training for the tenchers for middle grades i. e. Grades 
V to VII. 


(c) Teachers for the three highest secondary grades. 


sus . : . (o 
Levels of training.—Now in Soviet Union there are tWi 
levels of training for the teachers :— 


(2) Pre-primary and primary classes. 
(i) Training of the teachers for 


Post-primary classes, 2. ¢ 
for teachers forclasses V to X. i 


: : Ss - e 
Institutions for the training of teachers. —Thère are thre 
types of institutions that train teachers :— 
(i) Teachers’ Training Schools ; 
(ii) Teaching Institutes; and 
(tii) Education Institutes. 


-years curse, This ideals is yet 
ethane E 2 at present the teachers are trained in 
all these institutions, Their task is described as under :— 

1. Teachers’ training schools.—These schools prepare 
teachers for primary schools or grades. Teachers who have acqui- 
red training in these schools go out and teach the students betwee? 
the age group of 7 to 11 years, ; 

2. Teachers’ training schoo 
tem.—There are trnining schools for the teac 
classes. These are special schools for the task 


Generally the students who have completed their secondary 
education enter into these schools for ‘raining. Those who have 
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not completed this education aret aught in a way as to complete 
the secondary education. 


These training schools are State Pedagogical Institues of 
Secondary Grade Academic Standard. They are financed by the 
State and controlled by it. The course here lasts for three years. 

' It has been extended to four years. 


These training schools are directly under the Province or 
Regional Departments of Education, or the Ministry of Education. 
of an autonomous Republic. 


Curriculum.—Generally in a teachers’ training school, the 
following subjects are taught :— 
(a) Russian language and literature. 
(6) Methods of teaching of Arithmetic, Geography, Nature 
Study, History, Drawing, Writing, Singing and Physical 
Training. 
(c) Methods for teaching of literature and Mathematics. 
(d) Constitution of U. S, S. R. 
(e) Physics. 
(f) Education. 


(g) Psychology. 
(h) Manual work in workshops and on the land. 


d classes.—The school programme is 


Shem atge directive of the Central 


Organised in accordance with the 
authority, 

Practice-teaching.—Every teacher has to ean ror practice 
teaching. The pupil teacher teaches the eect and this easson is 
Supervised. Those teachers who have to go gn fox primary teaching 
do practise teaching of secondary and those who have to take up 
the job of a secondary teacher have to do practice teaching in 
Secondary schools. 

Teachers deliver lectures for the future teachers. These 
lectures are delivered in strict adherence to time-table. 


Teachers are also given training in music and instrument 
Playing. j 


a ¢.—Every training school is properly equipped, 
It ME R for the subjects included in the curriculum, a 
gymnasium and a plot of land for practical study. There is also 
a library and a reading room asa workshop for preparing and 


manufacturing teaching aids. 


School session and the working.—Here also the session 
Begin from September Ist and ends on June 20th. In the middle 
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of the session there are two vacations. The schools close for 
winter vacation for two weeks and for one week they close for 
spring vacation. 


There are six periods in a day of 55 minutes each. 


Staff.—The school is put under the charge of a Principal who 
has to be a graduate with not less than 10 years of teaching ex- 
perience. He appoints the members of the staff. Every school 
has a Vice-Principal who is appointed by the Education Ministry 
with the approval of the Education Authority. The Principal 
also nominates members of the staff for award. 


Then, there are other members of the staff who carry out the 
day-to-day teaching work. 


Teachers’ training imstitutes.—These institutes train 
reachera for middle grades of the secondary schools, i. e, classes 
to VII. 


Admisoion.—Students who have completed Senior Secondary 
School Course are admitted here after passing an entrance exa- 
mination. Those students who have completed a course ina 
teachees’ training school are also admitted here after they have 
completed three years of actual work, 


Preparatory Course.—These institutes sometimes also 
organise preparatory courses for the future candidates, who have 
completed nine years of the required ten years general school 
education or secondary education. This course runs for tw years 
and the students have to study under the following three depart- 
ment :— 

1. Historical Fellogical Department ; 
2. Physio-Mathematical Department; and 


3. General Science-Geographical Department. 


Residence and hostel.—These stud ive ip 
i p 5 t: t to live 
hostel are provided with residential facilities. pere 


Staff.—These institutes are li iversiti insti f 
s ; e like universities or institutes ° 
higher learning. There are following categories of staff :— 

1. Professors. i 

2. Readers. 


3. Lecturers. 


Practice-teaching.—Students who join these institutes av? 
to undertake practical teaching. This is done in a Junior Secon- 
dary School, that 1s attached to every institute. This is also fou”! 
in India. Certain Government as well as private training 0 lege’ 
have model schools attached to them, 


f S 
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Curriculum and syllabus.—Every studen 
À ; by t has t 
certain compulsory subjects. They are a pg ES 


1° Marxism and Leninism. 
2. Psychology. 

3. Pedagogy. 

4. 


School Hogiene. 
5. Physical Training. 
Every student has to offer certain subsidiary subjects as well. 


Eevry would-be teacher has to pass a test in these subjects.. The 
Subsidiary subjects include :— 


1, Russian language and literature. 

2. History. 

3. A foreign language. 

4. Physical training. 

5. Geography or Science. 

6. Physics. 

7. Mathematics, or some such other subjects. 


Russian language and literature.—Great emphasis is laid 
on the teaching of Russian language and literrture. Eevry student 
is acquainted with this subject. There are several special courses 
for this subject. 

Examination.—At the end of the course, there is a State 


Examination. Every student has to pass it. No student can 
become a teacher unless she or he has passed this examination. 


l Institutes or Pedagogical Schools or Edu- 
s.—These institutes train teachers for upper 
orclasses VIII to X. Generally those teachers 
who have completed ten-year schooling, are admitted in these ins- 
titutes. The school course extends to five years and every teacher 
has to be specialised in two or three subjects. Every pupil teacher 
or would-be teacher has to study two foreign languages. 

Selection of candidates or admission.—Admission to these 
pedagogical institutes is generally made on the basis of an entrance 
exmination. Those candidates who have secured a good medal 
atthe school final examination are admitted without any test. 
Generally intending candidates are examined ‘in the following 
subjects :— 

1. Russian language—written as well as oral. 


2. A foreign language. 


Pedagogica! 
cation Institute; 
secondary grades 
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3. Two special subjects. 
4. Mathematics. 


Working and staff.—These pedagogical institutes are like 
universities. These institutes are divided into a number of facul- 
ties. Each faculty is put under the charge of a Dean or Deputy 
Dean. Generally the following faculties are found : 

A. Faculty of Russian Language and Literature. 
B. Faculty of Foreign Languages. 


©. Faculty of History and Geography. 
D. Faculty of Mathematics and Physics. 


Faculties of Biology, Pedagogy and Defectology. 


Sometimes one faculty has to look after more than one sub- 
ject. 


These faculties are not the faculties of Indian universities. In 
fact, they are like the departments. 


The entire institute is run and directed by a director. He is 


assisted by certain deputies. These deputies have different works 
assigned to them, Generally, one Deputy looks after the students 
welfare ; the other about resea 


rch work and the third the adminis- 
trative job. 


Under the Director there is an Executive Committee. This 
committee may be comp: 


Å ared with the Executive Council of an 
Indian university. 


Curriculum and s 


yllabus.—The curriculum of these insti- 
tutes consists of the follo 


wing sections and subjects :— 
___ (A) Socio-Philosophical subjects.—This section mostly con 
sists of the compulsory subjects and includes the following : 
(i) Foundation of Marxism and Leninism. 
(ii) Political Economy, 


(it) Russian language and literature. 


(B) Historical ana Dialectial Materialism :— 
(i) Professional Subjects —This section 
that are directly concerned with the te 
(a) Psychology ; 
(b) Education ; 
(c) History of Education; 
(d) School Hygiene; and 


(e) Methods of Teaching. 


inculdes the subjects 
aching. They are— 
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(ii) Subjects for Specialization.—The students may offer any of 
the subjects for specialisation. This has a long list of subjects 
like Mathematics, Physics, History, Geography, Animal Geogra- 
phy, Geology, Economics etc, 


Physical Training is compulsory for first two-years, 


Latin is compulsory for one year for a language course for 
which must also include the Russian language. 


Teaching for foreign language.—Foreign language is 
continued for the course. Other Subjects are taught for a short 
period. 


Practice-teaching.—This is an important part of the teacher 
training in U. S. S, R. Itis taken up in the fourth and fifth 


year, In the fourth year it extends over six weeks and is confined 
to teaching at the primary grade. 


In the fifth year it continues for ten weeks and it is done at 
the higher grade. 


Observation.— Pupil teachers have also 


t x _ha to observe classes 
and take part in extra curricular activities, 


would-be teachers have to go to Pioneer camps for at least thre 
weeks and do educational work there, 

Profession of the Practical teaching.—‘There are masters 
of method’ who supervise the Practice teaching of the Pupil tea- 
chers. They are the teachers who deliver lectures in Psychology 
and pedagogy. 

Examination.—Every pupil teacher is examined twice į 
each of the five „years. These examinations are all oral. The 
Final State Examination is held at the end of the 
This is also oral. Stubents are examined in— 

(a) Pedagogy ; 
(b) Subjects of specialisation; and 
(c) History of Communist Party, 

There is a panel of examiners, of who: 

While the examination is conducted, th 


date is before the Panel. This card 
feature of Russian examination, 


five-year course, 


OM some are external, 
e entire record of the condi- 
System is avery important 


The failure js Nominal. Th 
nominal. ose who fai 
re-appear for examination after a year, Those. wit Hai allowed to 
not become teachers, © fail twice can- 
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i inati ice-teaching. The 
here is no final examination for practice: 
tee. student is judged on the basis of the work of the whole 
year. 


Evening courses and correspondence courses.—In govt 
Union there are evening courses as well as correspondence or = 
for the training of the teachers. The course of study for the 5 = 
respondence or evening courses as well as the regular course 
more or less the same. 


Those students who join evening courses have fewer period: 
for seminars and discussions. They have to specialise in one su 
ject only. 


Pedagogy.—Pedagogy is taught in almost all the faculties of 
the universities of U, ST SER, Only faculties of Law and Geology 
` are exceptions to this. This provision makes the teachers avail- 

able for higher institutes 


Those persons who goin for higher education have an eye 
on the teaching job, Teaching of Pedagogy gives them an oppoe- 
tunity for this. 


Similarly, there is special arrangement for 
teachers for physical educatio 


teachers of defective children 


the training of 
n, teachers of children’s homes and 
as well as pioneer leaders. 

Inservice and further training.—There isa good deal of 
provision for inservice and further training of the teachers, There 
are Teachers’ Advancement Institutes, They have been set-up almost 
in every region, „territory and autonomous republic, as well as at 
special consultation centres in each district and city. In India we 
find that certain Regional Colleg, : : 
up in this fashion. ; “The purpose of th 
ideological and theoretical standards and 
chers, to help teachers in self-education, to organise co 
and exchange of leading experience in Pedagogical Activities, 
the teachers with the latest political and Scientific literature 
syllabus, methods and with the Belles letters. 


and to acquaint 
with books and 


= 
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These institutes are well organised bodies. They sometimes 
have more then 100 members on the staff and over a dozen of 
faculties. The main tasks of these institutes are two-fold :— 


(a) further training in methods and technics through courses, 
seminars etc., for teachers of different subjects. 

(b) helping the teachers in schools in their day-to-day 
work. 


These facilities are provided for primary as well as secondary 
teachers. There isan arrangement of the courses all round the 


year. 


There are different courses for different categories of teachers 
and the duration of the courses also differ. ! 


Teachers in U. S. S. R. are never too old to add to their 
experience. 


Trade union of educational workers.—Teachers have 
their own trade unions for different republics and different cate- 
gories. These trade unions have all the teachers, whether they 
are of the primary grade or of the univeristy grade, as their mem- 


bers. 


There are separate trade unions for separate categories of 
teachers. These trade unions also try to organise courses for the 
improvement of the qualifications of the teachers. These trade- 
unions also organise teachers’ houses, teachers’ clubs etc. They try 
to organise programmes for proper utillisation of the leisure of the 
teachers. 

Every teachers’ house has a library attached to it. 


These teaches’ unions try to organise meetings of the educa- 
tional workers as well as meetings of the workers of certain parti- 


cular schools. 

Academy of Educational Sciences.—This Academy has a 
number of functions. This body also tries to help the improve- 
ment of the qualifications of the teachers. Readings are organised 
and publications are done. 

Teachers in the rural areas.—Teachers in the rural areas 
extra facilities. They are provided with land as well as 


iven 
aa This thing helps them to do their duty sincerely and 


quarter. 
properly. 
POINTS FOR REVISION 


1, There is good arrangement for the training of the teachers 


‘in U.S. S. R. 
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2. There are s 
ties of the teachers, 


33 
chers :— 


CS, ea ego- 
eparate training institutes for separate categ 


. . «at in tea- 
Generally following Categories of the institutes train 


(a) Teachers? Training Schools, 
(b) Teachers? Training Institutes, and 
(e) Pedagogical Institutes or I 


4. There are Special trainin 
teachers for the 


nstitutes of Education. 


oer he 
g schools for the training of t 
Pre-primary and Kindergartens, á ’ 
ee ot ain 
ng Institute, teachers have to study cert 


ell as optional subjects. 
Compulsory subj 


; re 
) L ussian language and latera oe 
arxism and Leninism, History of the Communist Party, 
tion, Psychology, etc, 


6. Every Pupil-teacher has to under 
WO ca 
(a) Internal ; and 


take practice-teaching- 
tegories of examinations :— 


e is also good arr 
e they are in Servic ; 
para z ` ti- 
„Are institutes like Teachers? ncement Ins 
tutes, Trade Unions of Educational Workers ae cademy of the 
ducational Sciences that try to bring about the improvement a” 
advancement in the Qualifications of the teachers, P 


Fes the 
angement for the training of 
e, 


— 


CHATPER IX 
ADULT EDUCATION IN U. S. S. R. 


Q. Describe briefly the working of the adult education 
in U. S. S. R. 


Write a short essay on the administration and the 
working of the adult education in Soviet Union. 


“The whole population between, eight and fifty years is now 
literate. But the authorities are not content ;with the 
bare mastery of reading and writing. Adult education 
up to the standard of the Junior Secondary School is of 
primary importance to all, for that is the necessary basis 


on which to build any further education projects.”’ 
Beatrice King—‘‘Soviet Russia Goes to School’. 


“To speed up fight on illiteracy the Government set up the 
special schools for the illiterate and semi-illiterate in 
addition to the regular schools.”’ 


Adult education in U. S. S. R.—Prior to October Revolu- 
tion of 1917, Soviet Union had majority of illiterate. In Tsarist 
Russia illiteracy engaged from 72 to 90 per cent, but now the 
picture is quite reverse. Almost the entire population between 
the age range © 8 to 50 is literate. This makes an astonishing 
reading, but it is a fact. It was done so because rulers of Soviet 
Union knew that Communism could not flourish and grow unless 
they have made the people literate. They were, in this regard, 
guided by the call of the great leader of the Soviet Union, V. I. 
Lenin, who said :— 


cc An illiterate person is outside politics and must be taught alphabets 
irst.” 


He also added :— 
ce We cannot build a Communist State with an illiterate people.,’ 


Campaign for adult literacy.—Guided by the thinking of 
Lenin, the rulers of Soviet Union started a campaign for literacy 
Tt was launched in 1919 with all vigour and zeal. It was thought 
that people between the age of 8 to 50 years must be taught at 
least three Rs, the Russian language and other convenient langu- 
ages. Other than the formal schools, certain other schools were 
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also established for the task. Adult literacy was divided into four 
categories :— 


(a) Abolition of illiteracy, 
(6) Opening of schools for adults, 


(c) Opening of schools for young or adult workers and 
farmers, 


Keeping the objects in view, Soviet administrators opened 
different schools of different variety. A brief description of these 
is given in the following Pages. 


These Correspondence schools impart education of the primary 
as well as the Secondary level, 


These correspondence schools are under the direct control 
of the educational authorit: 


1 ies and they are assi ned a specific task 
of educating millions of adults living scattered Saf the vast land 
of Soviet Union, 


There is a definite time-table of work for these correspondence 


ions sao Week is given to grou and individual 
consultations 1n class V to VIT and six howe a Wee in class VIII 
of 90 pupils. In addition to this, there is a 
r each class for oral report of the work and the 


In consultatio 


z n centres, 
proper guidance, 


Eroups of ten to fifteen come and get 


For every correspondence school, there į 
head of the institution, e is assisted in hi 
Director for every 500 students, ere are consultants for these 
schools. They are appointed by the experienced titers or SAd 
education, 


A correspondence secondary school has, in addition to the 


mee, 
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teaching staff, a librarian-cum-Secretary, a typist and a book- 
keeper. 

Workers in the field of adult education and those who are 
working in the correspondence schools have to do some research. 
They cannot get out ofdate and repeat one year experience for 
seyeral years to come. 


Adult Secondary Schools.—These schools are distinct from 
correspondence scondary schools. These schools are properly 
equipped with laboratories, special rooms, libraries etc. In these 
libraries he finds books specially written for the adults. There 
is a reading room which is open for the whole of the day till late 
in the night. There is a teacher on duty who is ready to help the 
students in matters of difficulty. 


Students.—In these schools we find those young men who 
are in their early twenties and who have come to realise that their 
interest in life is in Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, Literature, 
History gr Geography. These pupils are allowed to take Matricula- 
tion Examination which is held at the last year of the normal 
secondary school. Those students who acquaint themselves well 
are accepted in institutes of higher education or universities. 


Then there are special courses for the preparation for the 


- university admission. 


The main task of these courses is to provide specialists to the 


nation, 
r workers.—These universities are 


Evening universities fo 
if ntres. Courses there are parallel 


situated in almost all the urban ce wt a 
with those in the day universities. These universities are organised 
by those educational authorities and more often by the concerned 
industrial ministry, trust, economic or administrative body or 
agricultural ministry that require such, specialists. „In fact, these 
universitses are the centres for preparing the specialists. These 
specialists are prepared out of those adults that are already 


engaged in this task. 

These universities are properly equipped with study rooms, 
laboratories, libraries, reading rooms etc. There is also a full 
time staff which isas much qualified as the staff of other univer- 
sities. The students here have to undergo a five-yeat course, 
During the examination period, adults are allowed leave with pay. 
In the final year they are also allowed three months’ leave to 
complete the course. Sometimes we find that very brilliant 


technicians and leaders have come out of those evening univer- 
sities. 3 
This is found in England also. In England there is a London 
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School of Economics, which has produced very eminent leaders 


in the field of politics. Here also the classes are held in the 
evening. 


Facilities.—Students of these 
unimportant positions, released for fi 
The cost for their education is borne 
also provided with family grants, 


Curriculum.—These Academies make a 
teaching of the following subjects :— 


(t) Socio-political subjects like History, Geography, Econo- 
mics, etc, 


(it) Russian language and literature, 
(iii) Economics, 


universities are the workers of 
ve years for further education. 
by their concern, They are 


Trangement for the 


epondence course in the 
i i Normally for all 


nterparts in corres- 
Pondence courses, 


_ Adult education throu: 
ifferent trade and professional unions tr 


Adult education an all co-e 
education, every person concer. 
ready to Co-operate, From the 


ate adults. In fact, 
he persons who aro devoting 


Education in rural areas.—In rural areas, adult education is 
also taken up seriously. People try to provide education to thier 


| 
| 
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village brethren who did not have the opportunity to study. 
‘Reading Hut’ is the centre of education in a village. There is 
Superintendent oppointed for it. He acts as the fountain head of 
the culture and education in the area. If the Superintendent is 
really a competent man, the programme succeeds. Generally, 
this position is given to a lady. 

There is a library attached to the reading hut. Books may be 
borrowed from this library. It is also aninformation centre. 

Lectures are also sometimes held. Cultural Programmes are 
also organised there. 


Other organisations for adult education and dissemina- 
tion culture.—Apart from the correspondence courses, evening 
schools, academies etc., there are several other institutions that 
bring about the adult education. Civen below is a list of such 
organisations :— 

(a) Houses of Culture. 

(b) Clubs. 

(c) Museums. 

(d) Lecture Centres. 

(e) Libraries. 

(f) Parks of Lectures and Rest, etc. 


Houses of culture or palaces of culture.—These houses 
of culture have rich arrangement for adult education as well as 
programmes for cultural activities. Sometimes these houses have 
childrens’ departments as well. These try to provide activities 
for the children. Thus the whole family gets busy. 


In the cities, there are hostels attached to these houses of 
culture. These hostels provide accomodation to the farmers 
who come to the cities for their business. 

These houses of culture have libraries and lecture halls 
attached to them. In these lecture halls, lectures by eminent 
persons are delivered. 


` 


Palaces of culture in the cities are run and maintained by 
trade unions and other organisations. Here also facilities for 
adult education and cultural activities are available. 


Clubs.—Clubs are a source of recreation as well as adult edu- 
cation. These clubs are established for different groups of workers 
who carry out different types of activities. These clubs have 
libraries as well as lecture halls and other palaces of recreation 


_In addition to the theatre, gymnasium and other rooms for 
activities like dramas, music, embroidery, needle work etc. there 
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are study rooms for academic subjects such as Mathematics, 
Language, Science etc. 


These clubs have children’s section as well. 


Sunday universities.—This is a new addition to the move- 
ment of adult education. These universities hold their sessions on 
Sunday and provide education. 


Lecture Bureaus.—These lecture bureaus are situated in 
rural as well as urban areas. Generally, they are run by local 


councils. Under these bureaus, lectures for the benefit of adults 
are organised, 


Universities also co-operate in this task. They try to organise 
such lectures that may be educative and helpful for the adults, 


Libraries.—Libraries have made a very vital contribution to 
adult education. They have very important role to play in the 
rural areas. In cities, these facilities are not so useful as they 
are in the rural areas. These libraries are of different varieties. 
They lend books at well as organise reading rooms. The libraries 
may be of the following types :— 

(a) Stationery Libraries; and 


(6) Travelling Libraries. 


Stationery libraries are situated at a Place and they serve as 
a reading room as well as lending counters, Travelling libraries 
are mobile collection of books and magazins. They go from one 
place to other and help the others to improve their education, 


Libraries are Governmental as well as public libraries, 


Government public libraries are run and 
public. Almost all the cities of U.S.S.R 
libraries, 


maintained by the 
+ have such book 


Government Scientific libraries.—These are li 
specific purpose. They are th 
of science. These libraries 


Naturally these libraries cannot 
s ey are of use to the people interes- 
ted in the study of science and its other branches pice 


Other scientific librnries,—Theso librari; 
Academies, Research Institutes and 
education. These libraries are more or 
are not accessible to general people. 


Public libraries.—These libraries are run and maintained 
by local councils or other units of administration. Sometimes 
trade unions and other organisations also maintaine these libraries. 


rs belong to different 
Other institutes of higher 
less provided once. They 
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The libraries contain rich collection of books on novels, stories 
fiction and such other light literature. 


Libraries of institutions and organisations.—Institutions 
and organisations like factories, big agricultural farms and other 
such institutions maintain libraries for their employees. These 
libraries contain literature for a particular class of people. 


Juvenile libraries.—In Soviet Union, great importance is 
attached to the education of the children. That is why we find 
that there are very nicely equiped juvenile libraries. These libra- 
ries contain litratue fit or the reading of the children. 


School libraries.—These libraries are attached to different 
institutions. Generally they are equipped with books that are use- 
ful for the courses af the students studying in these institutions. 


Meseums.—Meseums play an important role in the educa- 
tion of the adults. In fact, they are as important as the libraries. 
Russians are very good at arranging museums. These museums 
have real educational value. People from all walks of life, specially 
the adults, are encouraged to visit the museums. In these muse- 
ums, there is also arrangement for circles for those having particular 
interest in certain subjects, lecture organisation, arrangement for 
courses and conferences. 


Soviet Union has a chain of museums at all levels. There are 
some very important museums like the museums named after Lenin 
and Chekhov and others. 


Lecture centers.— There are several lecture centers in Soviet 
Union. Through these lecture centers scores of lectures are deli- 
vered publicly everywhere. These lectures cover the subjects of 
science, technology, arts ete. These lectures are generally arranged 
by cultural societies, institutes of higher education, research cen- 
ters, clubs etc. Certain lecture centers are so rich that they can 
afford to have whole-time staff. Thes lecture centers are some- 
times broadcast on the radios as well. 


Cinema and theatre.—These agencies also play a vital role 
in the spread of adult education. Through the medium of cinema, 
education of History, Geography, Archaeology etc. is also imparted. 


Press and publications.—They are a very powerful force in 
adult education. In Soviet Union, dailies as well as periodicals 
carry articles that are useful for adult education. Generally on 
the birth and death anniversaries of great men, that are important 
from the point of view of Soviet Union, we find articles in the 


periodicals as well as dailies. These articles are helpful for adult 
education. 
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Parks of culture and rest.—These are also centers of adult 
education. Due to great heat of the summer months, it is not 
possible to carry on indoor activities in Soviet Union. Education 
is, therefore, taken out of doors. Parks of culture and rest on 
the one hand offer facilities for amusement and, on the other, 
opportunities for education. Groups of adults in these parks, 
collect in groups around a map or black-board and deliver lectures. 


Sometimes eminent lecturers deliver open air lecturers. Open air 
art classes are also held. 


Publications for adult educotion,—In Soviet Union there 
are a large number of publications for adult education, Even 


now people are trying to improve these facilities. Soviet Govern- 
ment are also taking active part in this field. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


l. In U. S. S. R. there was no provision for adult education 
prior to the revolution of October, 1917. 


2. Lenin laid a good deal of emphasis on adult education 


and so several institutions were opened in order to bring about 
adult education. 


3. The objcct of the Soviet 
with the illiteracy and so the 
for workers as well as fa 
cultural jobs. 


administrators was to do away 
y opened schools of adults, schools 
rmers and institutions for educational and 


4. The following types of instituti 
bring about adult education :— 


(a) Correspondence schools ; 
(6) Adult secondary schools ; 


(c) Evening universities for workers ; and 
(d) Industrial and agricultural academies, etc. 


5. In almost all these institutions, generally socio-political 
subjects, like History, Geography, Economics, Russian language 
and litrature, are taught and train 


ons are there which try to 


oe AA ing regardi . A 
the farm is given. £ ing the industries of 
; i professional union that bring 
about adult education. 


7. In order to bring about adult edu 
‘Rural Huts’ have been established. T 
education in the rural areas. 


cation in rural areas, 
hese are the centers of adult 


8. Following are a few institutions 


inati that help in the adult 
education and dissemination of culture :— 


(a) 
(2) 
(0) 
(2) 
(8) 
(Ff) 


9. There are Sunday Universities as well that are 
do the job efficiently. 
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Houses for culture 

Clubs 

Museums 

Lecture centers 

Libraries 

Parks for lectures and rests. 


trying to- 


10. There are different varieties of libraries in Soviet Union 


ll. 


Cinema and theatres also play their role in the spread 


of education. 


12. Press and publications are an important agency of adult 


education. 


13. In Soviet Russia, every attempt is made to bring about 
up-to-date publications on adult education. 


CHAPTER X 


CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OR EXTRA-SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES IN SOVIET UNION 


SS 


Q. Deacribe briefly the arrangement of out-of-school 
activities in Soviet Union. 


Out-of-school activities or co-curricular activities.— 
These activities are nothing but co-curricular activities of children. 
During this period, children utilise their leisure as well as acquire 
further education, For this there are several organisations in 
U.S. S. R. These organisations work within the schools as well 
as outside the schools. Given below is a brief discription of these 
organisations :— 


Pioneer organisation.—This organisation is open for young 
boys and girls between the age of 7 and 18 years, Every secon- 
dary school has full-time pioneer Organiser on the staff. This or- 
ganiser is usually a young man or woman who takes up the job 
while studying in the evenings to be a teacher or while waiting to 
enter a day instittute or the university. 


Comsomol.—This is an youth orgrnisation, which is meant 
for the young boys and girls, who are beyond the age group of the 
Pioneer Organisation. Generally, an organiser of the Pioneer 
Organisation is also a member comsomol. 


Central House for arts education of children,—In large 
cities, these centers work for the leisure activities of children. 


Here research is also done. These institutions also train leaders 
for co-curricular activities, 


Clubs or circles.—They are situated within the schools. 
They are there to help the students to undertake several educative 
activities during their leisure. Staff members take interest in these 
activities and try to guide the students, 


These clubs and circles are centers of leisure activities that 
bring about proper utilisation of leisure as well as education- 
These activities are recognised by the State Administration as 
well. 

Pioneer palaces.—These palaces are situated outside the 
schools. Originally, they were intended for members of the youth 
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organisation known as Young Pioneers. Since they were intended 
for the pioneers, they are known after them. About 90 per cent 
youngsters are the members of this organisation. The membership 
of this organisation is open to young boys and girls between the 
age of 7 and 18 years. 


District Pioneer Houses.—There are also like the pioneer 
palaces. In fact, they are clubs. These are situated in cities like 
Moscow. In fact, these clubs are housed in old royal palaces and 
other palaces in which the people of the royal family used to live. 


In fact, these houses and palaces are centers for cultural edu- 
cation. These are the palaces where standards of values are 
imbibed and a good deal of attention is paid to layout and decora- 
tion. The upkeep*and the layout of these palaces is quite attrac- 
tive and artistic. 


There is a Director, an assistant, an educationist, a Bursar 
and other office staff and Instructors. Generally, these are very 
qualified people. 


These palaces provide a good deal of creative activity. This 
creative activity deals with the art as well as Science. For younger 
children, there are other rooms and arrangements. An attempt 
is also made to train young people in scientific education. 


Technical Stations.—These are the clubs for the boys and 
girls with a strong inventive or constructional bent. They are sit- 
uated in several centers as well as local areas. They are there to 
help mechnical minded boys and girls to acquire facilities for 
higher education and training. 


Young Naturalist Stations.—These are also centers for lei- 
sure. They provide education to boys and girls who are interested 
in living things. In fact, they try to help young boys and girls to 
acquire education in Zoological and Biological subjects. 


Children’s Railways and Children’s Fleet.—The provide 
education as well as amusement to children. 


Sports.—A good deal of attention is paid to sports in Soviet 
Union. There are several programmes for sports and games, 


Leisure reading.—There is also arrangement for leisure 
reading. 


Cinema and theatres for children.—There 


. are cinema 
and theatres for children. s 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


1. There is rich arrangement for leisure activities in Soviet 
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Union. These activities are organised inside schools as well as out- 
side schools. 


2. There are centeral houses for arts education of children. 


Here the organisers of activities for proper utilisation of leisure are 
trained. 


3. In these houses leaders of youth organisations are also 
trained. 


4. In schools there are certain circles and clubs. These 


clubs and circles try to provide activities for leisure as well as edu- 
cation. 


5. There are pioneer palaces that are centers of scientific as 
well as artistic activities for young boys and girls. 


6. Technical stations and young naturalist stations also pro- 
vide leisure activities as well as education. 


7. Sports and games are also source of leisure activities. 


8. Pioneer organisations provide educational activities as 
well as cultural activities. Almost all the youth between the age 
group of 7 and 18 are members of this body. 

9. Above this age group, 
mols. These Comsomols also 
tions for their members, 


I0. Then, there are children’s cinemas and theatres. 


ll. Inshort, it may be said that extra-curricular activities 
or outside school activities are very well organised in U, S, S. R. 


all the boys and girls join Comso- 
organise several leisure time occupa- 


Sfate Yastitute of Educatic 
P.O. Banipur. 24 Pa ganas 
West Bengal, 
CHAPTER XI 


POLYTECHNISATION OF EDUCATION IN 


Write short essay on ‘Polytechnisation of Educa- 
tion in U. S. S. R. 


**Polytechnisation is both a system of education and a method. 
As a system it acts as the co-relating agent between school 
and life. Asa method it prepares the childern to be 
skillful and intelligent workers in the community.” 


Beatrice King—‘‘Soviet Russia Gose to School.’ 


Polytechnical education in U. S. S. R.—In Soviet Union, 
secondary education is compulsory. In fact, this has been made 
in order to bring about many sided developments of the Soviet 
citizens who are interested in intellectual as well as artistic develop- 
ment. In fact it has been done with a view to fulfil the dream of 
Karl Marx, who laid emphasis on three things in education, He 
remarked :—‘‘Education means three things: (f) intellectual develop. 
ment, (ti) physical development, (iti) polytechnicat education, which will 
give knowledge relative to the general scientific prienciples of all 
production processes, and will, at the same time, give children and 
young people practice in the use of elementary tools of all bran- 
ches of production.” 


Polytechnical education is not a training for trade or 
profession.—This education is not a training for some trade or 
profession. It is, in fact, a form of special education or training 
that is given to students after completion of general school educa- 
tion, 7. e. education up to 17 years. 


Connection of labour with education.—In fact, polytech- 
nical education in Soviet Union isan attempt to connect educa- 
tion with labour. It trains boys and girls into various processes 
of production and the organisation of productive activities. This 
knowledge helps them to step into life in a successful manner. 


Polytechnisation—a borrowed idea.—Polytechnisation of 
education isa borrowed idea. Soviet Marxists borrowed it from 
French thinkers as well as thinkers of England. In fact they 
thought that it was a nice methed of building up socialism, Lenin 
very much appreciated the idea and tried to enforce it in a practi- 
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ats: . l 
cal manner. However, this idea continued to pass through svea 
trials and turmoils and, ultimately, came to be given a prac 
bias. 


Experiment and research.—In order to give a practica 
shape to polytechnisation in education, Soviet educators E 
out a good deal of research and experiments in tbis regard. y 
provided special type of training to the teachers, arranged yon 
shops and work room, constructed curriculum and laid dow 
syllabus and did many other things. 


Then, a phase came when this was given up as an out of date 


idea. However, the idea rejuvenated itself and is now trying to 
gain ground, 


War and polytechnisation.—The Second World War convin- 
ced the edcucators of Soviet Union that polytechnisation shall be 
of great value to the Soviet society. Asa result of this realisation, 
in 1954a degree re-introducting polytechnisation into all shcools 
was passed. This polytechnisation is slightly different and more 


scientifically planned as compared to polytechnisation of education 
in U. S. S. R. of 1931. 


Polytechnisation of today.—Today this plan is found in 
almost all the schools, Now a good deal of importance is attached 
to hand work. 


For Classes I to IV 
and in the school plots. 


Students of Classes V to VII have to undertake practical work 
in agriculture. 


» there is provision for work in workshops 


Students of Classes VIII to X have also to do practical work 
in engineering, electro-technics and such other activities, For 
these students there are workshops and special rooms, They have 
also to go to local factories and collective farms. 


Emphasis on teaching of fundamental sciences.—In 
polytechnisation of education, every student has to study Physics, 


Chemistry, and other fundamental sciences. This teaching is 
theoretical as well as practical, 


Teaching of agriculture.—Students are also given practical 
knowledge about agriculture. Agriculture is taught in its theore- 
tical as well asin its practical aspect, Students have to go and 
have application of the theoretical knowledge in the school labora- 
tories as well as in the farms. 


Manual work.—Students have also to undertake manual 
work, This manual work has to be done in wood workshops and 
metal workshops. 
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Research in polytechnisation.—The Academy of Peda- 
gogica] Science tries of carry out and conduct research in the field 
of polytechnisation of education. It is done with a view to make 
this type of education scientific and elaborate. 


Polytechnisation and training of education of the tea- 
cher.—Students who goin for training for future teachers, in 
training colleges and institutes, have also to take polytechnisation. 

-They have to study this subject in theory as well as in practice 


and to practical work. 

Future of polytechaisatioa.—Even today polytechnisation 
of education is going oa improving itself. Teachers are given a 
good deal of initiative. Infact, educators of Soviet Union envi- 
sage a bright future for polytechnisation of education. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


1, Polytechnisation of education is the need of the Soviet 
education. 

2, It is being run on the lines enunciated by Karl Mars, the 
father of the Soviet Revolution. 

3. Polytechnisation is a system as well as a method of educa- 
tion. 

4. This system was borrowed by Soviet Union from France 
and England. 

5. The Second World War further proved the necessity of 
polytechnisation of education. 

6. According to the new plan of polytechnisation in educa- 
tion, every student has to attend to the following things, along _ 
with the study of different subjects :— 

(a) Practical work in workshops, farms and factories, 
(b) Application of the theoretical knowledge in the field 
of practice. 

7. Polytechnisation of education is also a subject of research 


for the Academy of Pedagogical Science as well asa subject of 
study for the students in training colleges and institutes. 


8. Polytechnisation is a growing branch in the field of educa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XII 
SPECIAL TYPE SCHOOLS OR SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


a OOOO 


Q. Descride briefly the arrangement and working of 
different special type of schools. 
Or 
Write short notes on the following :— 


(a) School for Artistically Gifted. 

(b) Schools for Handicapped and Defective Children. 
(c) Labour Reserve Schools. 

(d) Tecahnicums. 

(e) Continued Education, 


Special education.— By Special education, we mean educa- 
tion of those children who deserve special treatment. This educa- 
tion may be for handicapped or gifted children. In Soviet Union, 
there is Proper arrangement for special education of the handicap- 
ped as well as gifted children, Let us try to talk about them one 


(a) Schools for artistically gifted.—A child may be gifted 
in music, art, dancing or some other aspect of art. This tendency 
of gift shows itself from the early age. In Soviet Union, there is 
Special arrangement for the education of such gifted children. 

ere are special schools for this type of education. These 
schools have boarding sections as well. Children from distant 
places also come and secure education in these schools. 


e certain Senior Secondary schools as well that provide 
fi 


There ar 
special training for Special talents along with general secondary 
education, 


Staff.—In these Schools, the teachers are specialised. They 
possess bent for art as well as aptitude for teaching, 


Encouragement at Kindergartes, children’s clubs well 
as parents.—In Soviet Union, encouragement to the gifted child- 
ren is provided at the Kindergarten schools, by the parents and the 
children’s clubs. Pioneer palaces are also Suitable centres for the 
encouragement of the talent of art, music, ett. There is also 
arrangement for testing the talent of these gifted children, 


ae 
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Education in these special schools is more or less free. 


Generally, children at the age of 1l are admitted in these 
schools and at the age of 14 it is decided whether the education 
in the special schools should be continued or it should be changed 
into a general education. 7 


Working.—These special schools work for six to eight hours 
a day. Along with the special education, there is also provision 
for general edncation. In class IV a child is taught general edu- 
cation for 28 hours a week and special subjects for 8 hours a week. 
This proportion goes on changing with the change in the stage of 
education. 


Education for citizenship.—People of Soviet Union want 
that artistically gifted people should also grow into proper citizens. 
This is why general education is also provided. An attempt is 
also made to maintain the social quality of the children. They 
are encouraged to join clubs and pioneer palaces. 


(b) Schools for handicapped and defective.—These 
schools are run and maintained for the children who are physi- 
cally or mentally defective. There are schools for deaf, dumbs 
and blind as well as mentally defective or retarded children. 


Special encouragement to the teachers for special edu- 
cation.—Soviet Union provides special encouragement to the per- 
sons who prefer to become teachers in these schools. Such teachers 
are paid 20 to 25 per cent more salary than an average teacher. 


Research.—Research forms the backbone of the education 
in these special schools. Every attempt 1s made to have proper 
research work done so that the education may be properly con- 


' ducted. 


Aim of the education of defective.—The main object of 
the education for the defective is to make the people as normal 
as it is possible. Attempt is also made to give them a feeling of 
being part of the general community and to equip them to be 
able to self-supporting, as far as possible. I 


For the children, who are physically handicapped and defec- 
tive, every attempt is made to encourage them to go in for 
further education. They are provided all sorts of encouragement 
in this regard. 


Schools for retarted children.—A distinction is made in 
the schools meant for defective children and retarted children 
Retarded children are a product of faulty environment or some 
such physical cause, which can be easily removed in schools that 
are maintained for retarted children, attempt to provide the 
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children with such an environment that may do away with their 
defects. Such remedial measures are also adopted that may do 
away with their defects. Neurologists and medical men as well as 


other psychologists and psychiatrists try to help the children to 
assume their normal bearing. 


Working of these schools.—Generally these schools are 
residential. This helps the students to get full attention and care. 


No doubt, such children are taught in groups, but these- 
groups are very small. Every attempt is made to provide indi- 
vidual attention. Teaching programme is so organised that the 


student may take active part in the education. Teachers try to 
keep in touch with the homes. 


Schools for Rehabilitation.—There are schools run for the 
students who have physical incapacity, such as Tuberculosis, 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Heart, etc. These schools are situated 
physique. 

While teaching these students, attempt is made to keep the 


teaching load light. Only then it is possible for these students to 
carry on the education in a proper manner. 


In short, every attempt is made to rehabilitate all such stu- 


dents who are either suffering from such physical handicap or 
some mental retardation. 


(c) Labour reserve schools.—These schools are the institu- 
tions that create a reserve for recruitment to major industries, 
mining, building, engineering, transport, etc. These schools are 
like trade schools. Generally the students are kept in the board- 
ing-houses and given training which has a lot of practical bias. 
While these students work and Set training, they are also provi- 
ded with facilities for. intellectual, physical as well as artistical 
recreation. Infact, these are training schools that serve asa 
recruiting ground for different industries and agriculture, 


These schools provide general educat 
vocational bias. Sometimes, we find t 
Institutions at the age of 8 and remain there up to the age of 17. 


(d) Technicums.—These schools train 
lists for industry, administration a 
nursing. Their main task 


ion with a technical or- 
hat the students enter such 


middle grade specia- 
r nd arts, education, law and 
Z . tass 1s to provide medium qualified per- 
sonnel for administrative jobs. These technicums train pupils for 
different walks of life. 


Boys and girls, who have completed Junior Secondary School 
Education, are recruited here. Then they continue to receive 
education for three to four years, Sometimes, the education goes 
on up to five years. 
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About 5 to 7 per cent of the students, after completion of 
education here, go in the universities for higher education. The 
rest go in for professional work. Then, they may go in for higher 
education after they have done four-years work. In these schools, 
the education is carried out in such a way that the students, in 
addition to being qualified in a particular specially, also receive 
general education of the three upper forms of Senior Secondary 
Schools. 

The staff of the technicums is specialised and trained. A 
good deal of emphasis is laid on production and practical 


training. 
New type of technical schools.—New type of special tech- 
nical schools are coming up in Soviet Union. ‘There course varies 


from one to two years. They are there to train different types of 
specialists. These schools are free and no fee is charged. 


(e) Continued education.—Continued education has its 
own significance in Soviet Union. This education is different 
from the education of the same name prevalent in England. 
©The purpose of Soviet continued education is to provide a secondary educa- 
tion for all the young people, whether working in industry or in agriculture, 
who, for any reason whatever, were deprived of such education, without their 
giving up work,’ This education, in fact, is carried out in certain 
schools that came into being during the Second World War. 
Due to invasion on Soviet Union, the boys and girls left schools 
and joined the army and the factories. _The Government made 
such an arrangement that these boys and girls could continue their 


education while working. 

School for “working youth” and schools for “peasant 
youth”?.—These schools try to make up the education of those 
young boys and girls who had to suffer on account of war. Here 
the attendance is compulsory. 

Here the course lasts for the same number of years as would 
have been spent in the secondary schools. The syllabus is also 
the same as in the ordinary schools. 

Since it is not possible to study all the subjects concurrently, 
the year is divided into terms and the subjects are taken up accor- 
ding to the terms. 

Teachers in these schools have to be very cautious and they 
plan their lessons properly. On the other hand, the students who 
study in these schools are not allowed to do overtime work in the 
factories or the fields, wherever they are working. However, the 
education in these schools is a continued education which conti- 
nues with work. This programme of education can be applied in 
India and may yield good results. 
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POINTS FOR REVISION 


1. In Soviet Union, there is ample arrangement for special 
education of gifted as well as retarded and defective. 


2. There are schools for artistically gifted children that pro- 
vide for their gift and talents in art, music, dance etc. 

3. While imparting education in these special schools, every 
attempt is made to train the students in the art of citizenship. 


4. There are also schools 
children. 


5. In order to provide education to defective and retarded 
children, there are special schools. 

6. There is distinction 
and defective children. 


7. Every attempt is made to 
defective children and provide them 
well, 


for handicapped and defective 


between the schools for handicapped 


rehabilitate the physically 
with general education as 


8. Labour reserve schools try to create reserve for recruit- 
ment to major industries, 


9. Technicu 
to the boys and gi 
special type. 


10. Special techni 
Union. There schools 


ms also provide education of a technical nature 
tls of Soviet Union. These are also schools of 


cal schools are also growing up in Soviet 
have a special function to discharge. 


11. There is arrangement for continued education in Soviet 
Union 

12. There are special centres of education for this type of 
education. 


13. In these schools attem 
who are handicapped in working. 
14, There are special schools fo 
sant youth’. These schools tr 
handicapped in building up t 


ptis made to educate the person 


r ‘working youth’ and ‘pea- 
y to teach those young men who are 
he Soviet society. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN U.S. S. R. 


.1. Discuss briefly the administration of Primary 
Education in the Soviet Union. 


2. Throw some light onthe philosyphy of Primary 
Education in Russia. 


3. Analyse critically the courses of study of Primary 
Education in U. S. S. R. f 


After tbe establishment of the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union, special attention was paid towards the problem of 
education. The plan of compulsory education was started in 1930. 
Under this system, education from class I to class VIII is compul- 
sory. Excepting the pre-primary education, all edncation in the 


country is free. 


It is necessay for the children, who have completed seven years 
before september 1, to get themselves admitted in some institution. 
In other words, the formal education of Russian children begins 
from the age of seven years, and he has to get himself compulso- 
rily from class I to class VIII. 


Since Communist doctrine does not distinguish between any 
difference of sex or cred, there is arrangement for co-educasion at 
all levels in the Soviet Union, However, in 1943, the education 
of boys and girls coming from urban areas were given separate 
education because both of them had to be taught different military 
education. But this system came to an end in 1952 when the co- 
education was given started in the country. 


Vosmiletnaya Shkola (Eight-year School) 


Since the duration of compulsory education in Soviet Union is 
eight years, the primary schools are therefore known as Eight-year 
schools. These schools are again of two types schools which hav. 
only first four classes are called Nachalnaya Shkola while the i e 
complete higher secondary schools (Srednaya Shkola) have n 
four classes. Under the first kind of schools teaching is hared 
from class I to class IV, while in the second kind of schools teach 
ing is imparted from class V to class VII. wee 
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The division of Eight-year Schools into Nachalnaya Shkola 
and Srednaya Shkola is an internal matter. The course of studies 
from class I to VIII are almost similar. The only difference bet- 
ween the two isthat only one teacher teaches in Nachalnaya Shkola 
and he teaches all subjects but in the Srednaya Shkola, where 
classes V to VIII are taught, each subject is taught by its masters. 


The age of toe student in class V becomes twelve years and 
his capacity of grasping increseas. Therefore he has to study one 
foreign languages, the arrangement of teaching of English, French 
German, Spanish etc. exists. A student has free choice to select 


any one of these subjects. The language of English is very popu- 
lar among these languages, 


In Soviet Union there are certain schools where teaching of 
foreign languages is given from class I by direct method. The 
advantage of direct method is that the help of translation is not 
taken. A languages is taught to the students with the help of the 
same language. Special arrangement of teaching that language is 
made, the countries of which have special close relation with 


Soviet Union, Such schools are known as Experimental (Practical) 
schools, 


Aims of Primary Education 


In the Soviet Union, the State and the 
Synonymous words, because the communist party lays down the 
policy of the state. The aim of the party i 


; e t S to propagate com- 
munism. The chief aims of primary education in Soviet Union 
are: 


Communist party are 


1. To build a Communist State.’ 
2. Ta make Soviet children good Communist citizens, 


3. To teach the dignity of labour and to educate the child- 
ren well, 


4. To develop the feeling of disclpline. 
Discipline 


Discipline is an essential ingredient of 
Soviet Union. To carry on their working 
schools, the educational authorities of the Soviet Union consider 
discipline an essential factor. Discipline finds an important place 
not only in schools but every field of future life. 


the teaching system of 
system properly in the 


We find the philosophy of discipline in a hand book called 
“Rules for the pupils’. Discipline is taught to the the students 
on the basis of these rules, and every student has to obey and fol- 
low them. When a rule is violated by him, he is told the rule 
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which he has violated and why he should not have violated that 
tule. According to these rules he has to observe the following : 


1% 


25 


Attempt to get educated properly so that he may become 
educated and become a good citizen and may be able to 
serve the nation properly. 


To attend to his education properly and never come late 
in the school. 


To obey the teacher and director of the schools without 
putting any questions. 


Should come to the school with his books and writing 
material. He should be fully prepared in the class before 
the teacher comes to the class. 


He should be well-dressed and clean when he comes to 
the class, 


Keep his place in the classroom clean. 


He should take his place in the class when the bell rings. 
During the teaching in the class he should go out with due 
permission of the teacher. 


During teaching he should sit erect, not lean to his sides 
listen carefully to what the teacher teaches and to the 
replies of the students. In the class he should not take nor 
pay his attention to any other topic. 


The student should stand-up when a teacher or the direc- 
tor leaves or comes into the class. 


When replying to the students of the teacher, he should 
stand up alert at his place. He should sit with the per- 
mission of the teacher. If he has to ask any question of 
the teacher, he should simply raise his hand, 


To write in his answer books methodically the m: 
taught in the class and show it to his SAREA his aa 
He should not take the helps of his parents or guardians, _ 


The student shoold show his respect towards his t 

and ae ar Waea face to face with Seth Sue ae 
should bow respectfully and raise his hat IAES 
respect. ET ANS R ARAA AS 


He should be polite towards his elders. He should 

. G b 
politely and respectfully whenever his elders come cere 
in the school, on the road or any public place, = 
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14, They should not smoke, or gamble with money or any 
other thing. 


15. They should protect the property of the school. They 


should be careful towards his own belongings and that of 
his companions. 


16. They should be always careful towards the old persons, 
weak or diseased persons. They should be provided 
spaces in the buses. and leave passage for them on the 
roads, and help them in every possible manner, 


17. They should obey their Parents and help them in bring- 
ing up their brothers and sisters. 


18. They should keep their rooms clean. Keep all articles at 


their own places. They should also keep their beds, 
clothes and shoe clean. 


19. They should keep students record book’ with them. It 
should be preserved carefully, it should not be handed 
Over to anyone else. It should be produced on demand 
by any school teacher or director. 


20. They should pay adequate respect to their schools and 
defend their good name as their own, 


Though these rules are very general, but it has a great 
effect on the build-up of their future character. Perhaps for this 
reason, there is complete absence of indiscipline among the stu- 
dents of the Soviet Union. In the Present set-up of the world, 
when indicipline is increasing in spheres of life, the importance of 
the observance of the rules of discipline is worth noting. 


~ Curriculum 


In the Soviet Union, 


the courses of stud in the eight-year 
schools are given in the bo. 7 3 ners 


ok ‘Teaching in Russia 4 
The main aim of the primary education is to develop in the 

students a sense of aestheti 

cleanliness, politeness, kind 


on which they are based, Polytechnical education is given on the 
foundation of scientific and physical 
is based on the following subjects: 


1. Local language; 
2. Physics; 
3. Mathematics ; ġ 
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4. Chemistry; 

Biology ; 

History ; 

Geography ; 

One Foreign Language; 
9. Physical Training; and 
10. Draftmanship, ete. 


The courses of study from class V to class VIII serve as a foun- 
dation of the subjects to be taught in class IX and X. 


DxD 


The courses of study in all eight-year schools of the Soviet 
Union is almost similar. Though these are certain changes neces- 
sitated by the local conditions, yet the principles on which they are 
based are similar. This had many disadvantages. There is no 
difficulty in changing the school of one student to another, because 
the courses in all schools are similar. All students have similar 
opportunities in their development. The courses are framed in 
such a manner so that emphasis could be laid on the group deve- 
lopment instead of the individual development. 


All subject in the Soviet Union are compulsory. No option 
subjects are allowed. This has been done so that the eae 
may get sufficient knowledge of all subjects at the primary level. 
In the sphere of knowledge the educationists of Soviet Union have 
a firm belief that it should be such a system which may depict the 
unity of thought and action. The knowledge can be acquired 
when it is imparted in a methodical manner. The courses of study 
have also been framed keeping this principle in view. 


The courses of study go on increasing with the passage of 
time i. e., when a student goes higher from one class to another 
In class I and II, a student has to study for twenty four hours per 
week, while in class III he has to study for twenty six hours, and 
in class IV, they study for twenty nine hours per week. 


Similarly in class V teaching is imparted for thirty thre 

while in class IV, VII and VIII, teaching is iapa ed p E 
four hours per week. During this period, special emphasis is laid. 
on the study of Russian language and literature, mathematics and 
science. 

Great importance is attached to eight-year s i 

SBE Utica’ Ta this connection Prof’ N E. Gokeharor kee 
remarked : as. 


“The aim of eight-year schools of the Soviet Union is not to 
train students in any particular trade but to get the stu ; 
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dent introduced to the working of the schools with their 
method of working. It offers them an opportunity to 
express their talents and thus to help them in selecting 
in one particular subject. The teacher study and inspect 
the activities of their students and direct their talents. 
They teach their student to evaluate their abilities and 
thus enable them to complete their higher secondary edu- 


cation and help them in becoming expert in some parti- 
cular field or trade. 


On the basis of the above, we can say that the aim of eight- 
year schools is to help the students for a better future life. In ad- 
dition to this the aim is to give Political education to the citizens 
of Soviet Union according to the necessities of the circumstances. 


Education in Soviet Union is based on Communist principles. 
These principles have not been ignored of any stage. In Soviet 
Union emphasis in education has been laid on the dignity of labour 


work, mental development of the students is not neglected. From 
the session 1971-72, all students of class I 


ting education according to the new programme, 
1972-73, the school education was about 45,2 millions 


. anguage as an optional 
where it is not a mother-tongue. 


$ x new subject i 
being given since 197], vest of Nature study 28 


POINTS FOR REVESION 


There is provision of co-education at all levels in the Soviet 
Union. Since the duration of compulsory education is eight years, 
the primary schools are called eight-year schools, 

The courses of study of ej 
Soviet Union are uniform, The 
the group development. 


The students of class I and II have to study for twenty four 
hours per week, while the Students of class II] and 1V have to 
study for twenty six and twenty nine hours per week Tespectively. 


ght-year schools in the whole of 
curriculum gives a great stress on 
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The aim of eight-year schools in the Soviet Union is not to 
train a student in a particular branch of knowlenge or trade but to 
introduce him to different trades and subjects. It also enables 
them to get an opporiunity to find out their talent. 


The teachers direct the talents of the student by inspecting 
and studying them. They teach them to evaluate their talents in- 
dependently. In this manner they help their students to complete 
their higher secondary education and to get trained in a particular 
trade or skill. 


The aim of primary eight-year schools is to prepare the stu- 
dents for their future life and to educate them in the political field 
according to the needs of the country. : 


_ The education in Soviet Union is based on Communist 
principles. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN U, S.S.R., 
ee ee LAS Os bee 8 


Q. 1. What is technicum ? Discuss its place in the 
field of education in Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


2. Discuss the organisation of Vacational activities of 
the student in Soviet Union, 


3. Give a brief account of the system of secondary edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union, 


4. Discuss briefly the various forms of secondary 
schools in the Soviet Union. 


5. Throw some light on the administration of Resi- 
dential and Special Schools of secondary standard in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Introducation 


In the Soviet Union the education from class V to VII is 
known as junior Secondary education. 


age of eleven and thirteen years fin 
At this stage great importance is attached to all languages and 
literatures and their teaching. A stude 

pean language besides the Russian language. Teaching of physics, 
chemistry, Soviet Constitution, algebra, geometry, trignometary 
etc. also is carried out simultaneously. All the end of the acade- 
mic year examinations are held, Failed students are allowed to 
appear at a supplementary examination, After passing class VII, 
a student can either continue his studies or enter into his life. 


The students of fourteen to sev 
years) are given education of high 
standard of Soviet Union js equi 
standard of India, 


enteen years of age (or eigteen 
er secondary standard. This 
valant to the higher secondary 


Upto the year 1958, there were some ten-year schools for im- 
parting general education. The plan of making ten-year educa- 
tion of student has been under Consideration for a long time. 
However, so far, only eight-year education is compulsory, 


The new seven-year education js development oriented. 
According to this system, higher secondary education is of eleven 
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years duration out of which the education of first eight years is 
compulsory. In the new scheme of education there is provision of 
synthesis between group farm and workshop and work done in the 
factories giving polytechnique education at secondary education. 


There is continuous progress in the secondary education in the 
Soviet Union. Before the October revoluation of 1917 inthe 
Soviet Union there were only 450 special schools having about fifty 
four thousand and three hunderded students. Today their number 
is 4,200 and about fourty four lakh students are getting education 
there. About 90% and 70% students are getting education in 
eight-year and ten-year schools respectively at present and this is a 
great achievement in the world. 


Education is also been imported in the Soviet Union at night 
schools and through correspondence schools besides full-time day 
education. This education is very popular. In 1971-72 there 
were about 300 special evening schools and 60 correspondence 
schools. The total number of students in these schools was about 
eighteen lakhs twenty four thousand. 


AIMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Soviet Union has planned systematic education for attain- 
ment of its aims. It has been administered there in such a manner 
that a student may develop his faculties of independent studies. 
The education here also includes the practical work. 


After completing secondary education many students enter 
into their lives and contribute their share in the production work 
of the nation. To prepare the students for this work is the aim of 
the secondary education in the Soviet Union. 


At the secondary level there is no special arrangement for 
those students who want to continue their studies and enter into 


their lives. 


The aims of the seoondary education in the Soviet Union are 
as follows :— 


1, To solve the problems of Communist society and t 
the needs of the Country. x oe 


2. To develop and to extend the eleven-year secondary edu- 
cation in the towns as well as the viliages. 


Be oN LO: synthesis the teaching of secondary education and 
polytechnic education with the work on the co-operative 
fields and the factories, 


4, To give emphasis on the education of the experts and the 
specialists. 
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5. To develop the abilities of the students in a manner such 
that they may be able to select their subjects peace 
after completing their compulsory education and to help. 
in the development of Science. 


Secondery School Teachers 


Generally the teaching is imparted by graduate teachers in the 
Soviet Union. Those who are not graduate are expected to make 
themselves able to perform such duties, 


Curriculum 


its economic geography, at this stage as well as the teaching of a 
foreign language. ; 


_ After completing the compulsory education the following sub- 
Jects are taught at the Secondary level according to the curri- 
culum; 
l. Russian language and litrature ++ 4 hours per week. 
2. Mathematics -- 6 aia . 
S. History +. 4 : oe 
4. Russian Constitution > 1 . sie 
5. Physics wer 4 . W 
6° Astronomy 1 $ aa 
7. Chemistry « 4 aie Bie 
8. Psychology S PA E y 
9. Foriegn language 3 . : 
10. Physical training Raye S od a 
11. Technical drawing ae | £ Ta 
10. 


Means of production, such as agri- 


cultural machines, electricity etc, 2to4.. y 


Besides the above, practicals in the laboratories, factories, 
industries, agricultural farms are also carried out. Educational 
tours are also arranged. 


Curriculum of this standard is more intellectual. This curri- 
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culum lays more emphasis on the teaching of higher level as com- 
pared to work in industries or factories. 


According to the reforms of 1958, more emphasis is now laid 
on the practical work. 


For the teaching of girls, time is also devoted on teaching of 
home science, stitching and knitting, cooking of food etc. This is 
general difference between the education of boys and girls. Upto 
the duration of compulsory educatian all students become familiar 
with different aspects of work at the industries, factories and co- 


operative farms. 


Text-Books 


The arrangement of text-books in the Soviet Union is made by 
the State. These books are written keeping in view a certain 
principles and the philosophy of life. These books are prepared 
by the experts on the initiative of the Government and are pub- 
lished by the Government presses. 


Types of the Secondary Schools 


Teaching of pre-primary, primary and secondary education 
in the Soviet Union is imparted in one school simultaneously keep- 
ing in view the facilities of teaching, Russian schools can be classi- 
fied as follows :— 

(1) Primary 
(2) Incomplete Secondary 
(3) Secondary. 

The eight-year education consists of the Primary and Incom- 
plete Secondary teaching. After eight-year education, *there is a 
three-year education which is known as Middle School Education, 
There are about 130 Middle Schools, in the Soviet Union, where 
education is imparted in all general subjects and some specified 
practical education. 

The Secondary education of the Soviet Union offers a base 
for higher education besides being complete in itself. There are 
several middle schools in the Soviet Union which impart secondary 
education. These middle schools are of different types. 


Secondary Polytechnic Schools 


Associated with secondary education in Soviet Union there is 
a class of middle school which are called Secondary polytechnic 
schools. The age of students in these schools varies from fifteen 
to eighteen years. Formerly, the names of these schools was 
Secondary Labour Polytechnic School of General Education and 
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Industrial Training. These schools have arrangement of teaching 
for three years, 


Majority of these twelve-year schools are associated with eight- 
year schools. About two third of the time of teaching in these 


some selected subjects. One-third of the Temaining time is spent 
in carrying out the Practicals, 


Courses of Study 


In these secondary polytechnical schools arrangement has been 
made for the teaching of Russian language and litrature, history, 
social studies, geography, one foreign language, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy and technical drawing. 


In these institutions there is alsoa Provision that a student 
learn or study one optional subject for two hours per week. 
Thus, in these Polytechnical schools there is arrangement for tea- 
ching of general and Practical or optional subjects, 


For practical work of these schools, 
neighbouring industries or factories, 
remuneration for working in the co- 


arrangements exist in the 
The students get a fixed 
Operative farms or factories. 


Certificates 


After getting three-year education from these institutions, the 
Students are given certificates of secondary education. On the 
basis of these certificates the students can take admission in higher 
institutions of learning for further education, 


life, They can select some other Profession or work according to 
their choice in future life, 


These institutions are est 


‘ablished by th inistry of Educa- 
tion of the Democratic Gove ed by the Ministry o 


rnment, 
Secondary Specialised Schools (Technicum) 

In these institutions more em 
Education. Different types of Commerci 
ted there. They can also be called semi-comm 
Only those students are admitted „here wh 
cial subjects e. g., draftsmanship, clerks, nursing, ef¢. These 
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Most of the students enter into their life after getting their 
-education here but it is not always necessary todo so. They can 
also go for Higher Education after getting success from the 
schools. Those who have completed eight-year education have to 
study in these schools for four years while those who have com- 
pleted Secondary Education have to study for two years only. 


Technicum is a name given to those institutions which train 
teachers for teaching in Kindergarten and Primary Schools. 
‘Similarly there are Technicum Schools for giving education in 
General Health, Nursing and Pharmacy etc. on Soviet Union out 
of every hundred institutions there are 20 institutions for training 
-of teachers, 17 for Treatment and Public Health, 15 for Agricul- 
ture and Protection of Forests, 9 for Economic Affairs, Law, 
Culture and Physical Training and 39 for Industrial and Techni- 
cal Education. 

Administration 

These institutions are administered by the Ministry of Higher 
and Special Secondary Education. The administration of Techni- 
cum and Special Secondary Schools is the responsibility of those 
Ministries of the Government in relation to which the Commercial 
Education is imparted there with this type of arrangement all 
Ministries of the Government get associated with the Special 
‘Schools of Secondary Education. S 


Every technicum has its own workshop. It, is expected that 
‘by working in these workshops, the students will not only gain 
-experience but also will gain capacity to produce better things and 
articles. The articles produced at Technicum workshops can also 
‘be purchased. 
Industrial Technical Schools 


The third type of secondary schools as known as Industrial 
Technical Schools or Vocational Technical Schools. They are 
also known as trained schools. Formerly, these were known as 
‘Labour Reserve Schools’. In these schools, Commercial and 
Technical Education has more weight, as is clear from its name. 
They are wholly commercial teaching institutions. 


These institutions have arrangement for teaching of about 
-eighthundred industries. The students are paid a fixed stipends 
-for the study period in these schools. After completing their stu- 
dies, the students are awarded ‘Industrial Diploma’. The students 
can also go for higher studies from these schools if they so desire. 
These Secondary Schools are separate from other Secondary 
Schools. They are administered by the Ministry of the Technical 


.and Industrial Education. 
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In these Vocational Schools, all types of workers are trained 
for use in all branches of agriculture and industry. About seven- 
teen lakh trained workers got their degrees from Vocational 
Schools in the year 1971. During 1965-70 about seventy lakh 
persons got their training fsom these schools. It is estimated that 
this number will increase to ninety lakh during 1971-75. There 


is provision for the increase in the number of students in all Five- 
years plans of the Soviet Union, 


In Vocational Schools those boys and girls are admitted who 
have obtained a minimum general education of seven-vears. The 
education here is totally free. The arrangement of Boarding, 
Lodging and Lodging is also made by the State. All students, 
after completing their education, are employed in the correspon- 


In the Vocational Schools or Industrial Training Schools 
about 15% to 20% of the Space and time is devoted for the study 
of general subjects while the remaining 85% or 80% of space and 

pecial trade or Occupation. The 
students of these Vocational and Technical Schools are mostly in. 


the form of apprentice, The students of these Technical or Voca- 
tional Schools earn while they learn, 


Part-time Schools 


_ These students impart part-time teaching of those subjects 
which are aligned to the courses of stud 


chools. These schools are 
ve some job at their hands. 


Special Schools 


In the Soviet Union there are different types of schools for- 


different types of students. These Special schools are of the follow- 
ing three types: 
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(i) Schools for handicapped students. 
ii) Schools for army and navy cadets, 
y 


(iii) Schools for students of artistic taste. 


Schools for handicappnd students 


The education for physically or mentally handicapped students 
are administered by three types of ministries. The students, who 
cau be taught and trained, are given their training by the ministry 
of Education, The students, who are very handicapped, are given 
education by the Ministry of Public Health. The Ministry of Pub- 
lic insurance manges the study of those students who are totally 
handicapped, and there is no chance of improvement or they have 
been born mentally retarded. 


Admission to these schools is made on the basis of some intel- 
ligence tests or on the basis of observation. In these schools spe- 
cially trained experts are appointed as teachers, nurses, doctors and 
psychologists. 

For weaker boys and girls there are Forestry Schools where 
there takes place the development of children in the clean atmos- 
phere. There are separate institutions for blind, deaf and dumb 


children. 


Schools for the cadets of army and navy 
Residential schools for eleven-years general schools were started 


in the Soviet Union in 1953 which prepared cadets for the army 
and navy of the country. These schools are of two types: 


(i) Schools for land army and air force cadets. 
(ii) Schools for the cadets of the navy. 
Formerly, in these institution only those students were admit- 


ted whose parents had “died or were killed in the World War but 
now preference is given to those who have become orphans. 


Schools for students of artistic taste 


In his memorandum entitled “Strengthening the ties of the 
school with life’? Khrushev had written that in these institution 
ood students should be educated in music, painting, dancing and 
sculpture together with teaching of high standard of science. But 
no progress was made in the implementation of this scheme. 


During the present times, these appears a tendency to provide 
partial specialised knowledge to the students of class IX, X 


and XI. 
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The schools for students of artistic tastes give admission to such 
students who passes a high degree of aesthetic sense. There 
about fifty institution which have arrangement for the teaching o 
music, painting, dancing, sculpture ete. The standard of these 
institution is very high. The Laningrad Art School has produced 
artists of international fame. The teaching of general subjects is 
also given here as in other public schools. 


Residential Schools 


The symptoms of the changes which has taken place in the 
primary and Secondary institution of the Soviet were beginning to 
apper in 1952, In 1951, Khruschey gave a new turn to the edu- 
cational policy and the development of the modern education has 
taken place along the outline. Instead of making ten-year educa- 
tion compulsory, the span of education was raised to eleven-years 


out of which eight year education was made compulsory. This . 
was a very important step. 


The number of prohlematic chil 
ing fast and this is 


The development of da 
also taking place. In such sc 
the day, take their food at ni 


F eir earning a ve their 
parents at night. & and do not have to lea 
Conclusion 


We find a mixture of general and technical education in the 
secondary schools of Soviet Russia, This new system of educatio® 
fulfils the needs of the Russion society. It has been possible to 


give dignity to labour through this System, The differences 
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between the intellectual and manual sections of the society have 
decreased to a great extent. By this system it has been possible to 
extend and enhance the Communist philsophy easily. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


In the Soviet Union the’ education from class V to VIII is 
known as Junior Secondary Education. The age of students admit- 
ted to these classes varies from eleven to thirteen years. Special 
emphasis is laid oa the education of Russian language and litera- 


ture at this stage. 

Children of fourteen to seventeen Or eighteen years of age are 
given teaching of Senior Secondaoy standard, which is equivalent 
to the higher secondary standard of India. 


secondary education, the students enter their 
heir might in productive work of the country. 
ductive work is the aim of the secon- 


After completing 
lives and contribute t 
To prepare the students for pro! 
dary education. 


There is no 
education, All stu 
continue studies higher or ta! 
education. : 

Graduate techers are considered competent to teach secondary 
class. Those, who are not graduate, are expected to acquire this 


qualific ation. 


The curt 
emphasis is lai 
the education 

Related to secondary schools in the Soviet Union there is a 
class of middle schools known as Secondary polytechnic schools, 
Children of fifteen to eighteen years of the age get education in 
these schools. These schools are also known as ‘Secondary labour 
polytechnical Schools of General Education and industrial 


training’. 

Another type of institutions of the same standard in the Soviet 
Union are know as Technicums. More emphasis is laid on the 
commercial education in these schools. These schools impart edu- 
cation relating to commercial subjects. They are also called semi- 


commercial institutions. 


The third type of schools at secondary level are called Voca- 
tional Technical schools. They are also called Trade Schools 
formerly known as Labour Revenue Schools. An arrangement has 
been made for teaching of about good trade. 


special arrangement for teaching of secondary 
dents study simiultaneously, whether they should 
ke up their jobs after compieting this 


iculum at this stage is more intellectual. Greater 
d on the needs of higher education as compared to 


relating to industries and factories. 
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The fourth type of school at secondary level are called Part- 
time schools. These schools impart education according to the 
courses of study prescribed for Secondary Special and Secondary 
Polgtechnical schools on part-time basis. Education is imparted 
to employed working men in these schools. 


There are different types of special schools for different kinds 
of students. The admission to these schools is made on the basis 
of some intelligence test or observation of some handicap. 


EDUCATION IN FRANCE 
CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 
IN FRANCE & ITS EDUCATIONAL SET-UP 


Q. Describe briefly the development of education in 
France. Also give the educational administration and 
Set-up, 


Education in France.—France is a country which is rich in 
culture and education. It is known throughout the world for its 
Culture, litearature, music and art. It has all been possible due to 
the education, which has a rich history and a background. 


_ Role of the religious and private bodies.—French educa- 
tion owes a lotto the religious and private bodies. The first 
schools in France was established in 1684 by a religious institution. 
Then the religious bodies started giving attention to secondary 
education and high education. Several cathedral schools had 
been establishnd all over the country as early as the 10th century. 
In fact, education was an integral part of the church. 


. Public Schools.—Public schools came into being in France 
In order to give the country a new educational outlook. These 
Schools were different from the schools run and maintained by 
the religious bodies. 

. However, there was a clash of the ideas in the field of educa- 
tion. Some people opposed the establishment of schools on the 
Pattern of religious bodies, while the others liked it. For a pretty 
long time, public life of France was dominated by the managers 
And teachers of these two types of schools. 


Ultimately, this view was accepted that the system of educa- 

tion of France was defective and it could not be held for long. 

here grew, therefore, a demand for centralisation of education. 
This demand saw the rise in 1789. 


State interference in education.—This demand for the 


centralisation of education in 1789 was in fact, the beginning of 
the State interference in the field of education. In fact, the voice 
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for centralisation of education had been raised by La Chaloltais in 
1763. F 


Centralisation of education.—This voice for centralisation 
saw its actual application at the hands of Napolean. He estab- 
Jished University de France in 1808 and divided the whole country 
into 27 educational adminisatrative units. Each unit was under 
the administration of an Academy presided over by a Rector. 
All the institutions of the region were under the academy and the 
Rector was the administrative head ofall. Ultimately, these aca- 
demies were under the head of the Universite de France. He was 


called Grand Maitre dL University. He enjoyed the control over 
the educational arrangements of the State. 

Elementary schools and education and the State. — As 
already stated, elementary education did not get any help from 
the State. These schools were rua by Local Authorities. In 1833 


these schools got the help from the Government. However, the 
grants were not at all sufficient. 


Increase in grants and the State.—In the beginning for the 
of these schools was increased and 


70 per cent of their expenditure was met from the State grant-in- 


aid. It was done in 1907. 


Inspection System.—Then, 
interference, inspection system was 
went to the schools and examined the 


with the introduction of State 
introduced. The inspectors 
working of these schools. 


_ Education Act of 1882.—This Act made the elementary edu- 
cation compulsory for the childern, Along with this, it was also 
made free. f 


Although religious and private institution left free yet 
they had to depend upon the States fı Sa Wworene : 
the rules and regulations. or help and had to abide by 


Education Act of 1904.—This Act strengthened the State 

Now religious bodies or private agencies 
he educational System. Since then, there 
Over the education in France. However, 
appreciable change in the num- 


Theoretically, there Was e a 

i ivi quality of opportunity for all but 
ractically, only privileged people ‘tunity for all but, 
oe manner. Pre could receive education in a 


The First World War gave a new filip to education. It 
encouraged the administrators to devote Sreater attention to educa- 
tion. 
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Regionalism and decentralization.—After centralisation, 
there came a movement for decentralisation. Now people started 
realising that the education should be decentralised. ‘The whole 
Country should be divided into several regions and the regional 
languages should be adopted in the media of instruction. This 
demand was put forward by the people of every State. 


Less Compagnon deL Universite Nouvelle (the advocate 
of new education system).—During this period, a new body of 
teachers under the panel of this form tried to bring about unifor- 
mity in the sphere of education. They drew scheme for a well 
Organised and well defined course for all Academies and States. 


_ There was a demand for the principle of ‘equality of oppor- 
tunity’ for educational facilities. 


Changes in the course and arrangements for training.— 
The Second World War changed the face of the educational set-up _ 
of France. Even prior to that, an attempt was made to change 
the courses, syllabus and the pattern of education. 


Second World War and its impact.—When France was 
attacked. Nazis captured it. This victory of the Nazis brought 
about more or less annihilation of the French educational system. 

Owever, President De Gaulle established a free France Govern- 
Ment in Algiers. The Government appointed a commission on 
education, which recommended an overhauling of the educational 
Set-up of France. i 


Liberation of France.—In 1944, France was liberated. 
ith the liberation of France, the recommendations of the 
lgiers’ Commission on Education were implemented. 


On the one hand, the process of the implementation was 
going on and, on the other, another commission witb Professor 
Paul Langevin was appointed. This commission made a thorough 
and detailed study of educational arrangements and the system 
Of edueation in the country. The report of the commission was 
very bulky. It contained recommendations on all aspects of edu- 
Cation in the country. It was as important as Ecucation Act 
of 1944 for England or Mudaliar Commission on Secondary Edu- 
Cation in India. 

Langevin Plan of Education.—This commission consisted of 
Specialists of different subjects in the field of education. The 
Teport submitted by this commission contains the following 
Points :— 


l. There should be an equality of opportunity for all citi- 
Zens for proper education. 
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2. There should be an uniform and common pattern o 
education throughout the country and the existing pattern © 
education and the schools should be modified to bring about that 
common or uniform pattern. 


3. Education should be universal for the children up to the 
age of 14 years. In other words, it laid stress on compulsory 
education. 


4. Greater emphasis should be laid on the Education of 
Science and Technology. It should be developed in such a way as 
to meet the requirements of the country. 


5. Students should be taught about the civilization of 
France. The system of education and teaching must provide for 
the teaching of these subjects, 


In this regard, we can say that this plan had a lot of common 
with the Mudaliar Commission on Secondary Education as well as 
the Radhakrishnan Commission on Education. 


6. Students should take upon themselves the responsibility 
of training the students in public services, 


_ 7. Students securing professional, technical and teacher’s 
training must be awarded scholarships and stipends so that they 


8. The Commission also recommended the categorization 
and classification of the various categories of education, such as 


elementary education, secondary education, higher education and 
technical education. 


Since the Fifth Republic came into 
attempt is being made to implement thi 
Attempt is also being made to give it a ne 


being in France, every 
S pattern of education. 
w bias, according to the 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


l. France is an ol 


d country with a ri i cation 
and culture. y ich heritage of edu 
2. Itis a country which has a lon 


of education was made. 


3. In the beginning, the religious institutions and the public 
bodies made a valid contribution to education. Education, was 
then, more or less, a privately managed affair. 

3 
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4. Towards the last phase of the 18th century, a demand for 
centralization of education was voiced. This brought about the 
control of the State in the field of education. This control went 
on increasing day-by-day. 

5. The Education Act of 1904 enhanced the State control 
over education. 


_ 6. Then a demand for decentralisation of education was 
raised, 


7. The two World Wars changed the face of education in 
France. 


8. During the period of the Second World War free France 
Government was established in Algiers. 


9. Then came the Langevin Plan of education. 


10. Today the French pattern of education is being run on 
the lines laid down by this Commission of French education. 


CHA PTER II 


ADMINISTRATION AND THE WORKING OF 
THE EDUCATIONAL SET-UP IN FRANCE 


. “Educational administration in France is comple- 
tely under the control of the Central Government.” Dis- 
cuss this statement and give your own views in this regard. 


Central administration and education.-—Education in 
France is still a ceatralized subject. It is the Parliament that lays 


down policy and frames rules and regulations in regard to edu- 
cation. 


This legislation of the Parliament is executed by the Cabinet 
of the Ministers. 


Role of the Central Government in the administration 
of education.—It is the Central Governmen 
for the education of the country. 
ing tasks :— 


t which is responsible 
It is entrusted with the follow- 


l. Arrange for the salary of the teachers, other officers of 


the Education Department and provide scholarships and stipends 
to the students, 


2. Establish schools and lay down’rules and regulations for 
the working of the administration of these schools. 


3. Lay down the conditions of service, 
rules concerning the working conditions of th 
officers of the Education Department. 


4. Lay down the rules and re i i 
; ulat: s- 
tem of examination. gulations in regard to the sy 


pay scales and other 
e teachers and other 


5. Help the local bodies in 3 Le H ‘ 
areas of the country. Setting up schools in differen 


6, Lays down the polic 
make efforts to bear the educa 
and objectives. 

Cabinet and the Education Minister.—We all know that 


France has a presidential type of Government, yet there is a cabi- 
net to assist the President in the discharge of his duties as the head 


y and objectives of education and 
tion in accordance with this policy 
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of the State. It is the cabinet which is responsible for laying 
down the policy of education and getting it executed. Education 
Minister is a member of the cabinet and in-charge of the adminis- 
tration of education in the country. 


Functions of the Ministry of Education.—The Minister 
of Education is responsible for the following :— 


1, To lay down and frame rules and regulations, in regard 
to educational policies and systems in the country. 


2. To lay down rules and regulations in regard to the 


administration and working of the schools. 


2. To accord approval to the income and expenditure of the 


Education Department. 


_4. To lay down the rules and regulations in regard to exami- 
nation and degrees. 


5. To sanction appointment of the professors and other high 


officers of Education Department and make arrangement for their 
salary. 


6. To provide for the scholarships and stipends to the 
students. 


7. To keep a general supervision over the working of the 
private schools. 


8. To get executed the administrative decisions of the Uni- 
versity Council. 


Boards and Councils.—There are several board and councils, 
attached to the Ministry of Education. — Their work is to advise 
the Minister of Education and assist him in his work. The follow- 
ing two are the important committees of this ministry :— 

(a) Superior Councils of Public Instruction ; and 
(b) Consultative Committee of Public Instruction. 


Let us now talk about them a bit in detail. 


The Consultative Committee of Public Instruction.— 
This committee is formed of the representatives of the teachers, 
the Inspector General, the university president and representatives 
of different bureaus. 


There are several sections of this committee, „Each section 
deals with one aspect of education. 


There is a separate community for technical education. 
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Then, there are superior councils of public instruction; nnar 
deal with different branches of education. There isa ne 
Council of Fine Arts, a Superior Council of Education ER Sanal 
Arts, a Council of National Museum, Superior Council of Na 
Conservatory of Music and Oratory, etc. 


. . sos : board. Its 
Board of Higher Education.—This is an advisory 
main task is to advise the Minister of Education in regard a a 
problems of higher education. Generally its member are edu 


i > i as 
tionists of eminence. They enjoy a representative charater 
well. 


Regional Administration of Education in France.—France 
has been divided into 90 regions. This division is there in order 
to facilitate the administration of education. Each region has a 
university whose Rector is the head of the educational administra- 
tion of that region. He is not only responsible for higher educa- 


tion but also for pre-primary, secondary and other aspects of 
education. 


‘Rector’ is elacted by the Deans of the faculties, There 18,2 
committee to help him and advise him on secondary education 
and its progress. It is through this committee that the Rector 
exercises control over the institutions run by private bodies. It is 
this committee Consists of the Deans of the Faculties of the 
universities, principals of Private secondary schools, inpectors of 


schools and other members. It is the Education Minister who 
appoints the members of the committee. 


Department of Edacation.— 
ments of different administrative re 
ments came into existence, in order 
of education and its working, 


He is assisted in his 


work b b-prefect, i ointed 
by the Central Government. Arena- Prefecta Weis -app 


Ecah department has been further divided into several sub- 
departments that are known as ‘Arrondissement’, This word is a 
French phrase that means ‘Sub-Department’. Each sub-depart- 
ment is presided over by a sub-prefect, 
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duties efficiently. These inspectors help the Rector in the discharge 
of his duties. 


It is these inspectors who carry out the day-to-day work of 
the administration of the department of education. Inspector 
are highly qualified persons. 


Functions of the inspectors of the schools.—Inspectors of 
schools discharge the following functions :— 


(a) Make the teachers to take care of the study. 
(6) Take care of the construction of the school buildings. 


(c) Look after the working of the private schools and the 
displine of the employees. 


Inspectors for primary schools and infant schools.— 
There are inspectors as well as inspectresse appointed for the 
primary schools as well as infant schools. 


Inspectors for technical schools.—They look after the 
working of the technical schools and the teachers therein. These 
Persons do not belong to the Education Department. They are 
recuited from the Industrial Department. E 


Agriculture teachers and inspectors.—In France, proper 
attention is paid to the education of agriculture, For this task, 
the agriculture teachers and inspectors help. 


Committees and councils. —Every. department has a general 
council attached to it. It isthis Council that looks after the 
problem of general education. Then there are the following 
councils for different aspects of education :— 


(a) Council for primary education. 
(b) Council for, techhical education . 
(c) Commission for agricultural education. 


These councils are more or less elected bodies. Their main 
function is to administer the expenditure on education and lay 
down policies. Defferent councils look after different aspects of 
education. 

Some of the members of these councils are appointed by the 
Prefect. 


Local bodies and their administration of education. — 
Municipal Boards and other local bodies in France also look after 
the working of the educatioa. These are several boards, mostly 
elected ones. These boards are generally known as Cantons. It 
is the administrative officers of these boards that carry out the 
administration of education. The main task of these officers and 
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boards is to arrange for establisment of schools of different types 
and create and abolish posts. 


Different varieties and stages of education in France.— 


Education in France may be characterised under the following 
heads :— 


1. Pre-primary education which includes kindergarten 
schools and children’s classes. This is for the children up to 6 
years of age. 


2. Elementary or primary education.—There are two types 
of schools that cater to the needs of this education, They are:— 


(a) Elementary primary education schools. 
(6) Primary classes-and secondary schools. 


Schools for physically and mentally handicapped child- 
xen.—These schools are Special types of schools as they exist in 
Russia, India, U. S. A. or England, and they provide elementary 
education to physically and mentally handicapped children. 


_ Superior Primary education.—This is meant for the students 
in the age group of 13 to 16 years. This education may be com= 
pared to Junior High School and Secondary Education of India. 


Secondary education in schools.— For secondary education 
there are schools, They are functioning according to the Educa- 


tion Act of 1919, which has been amended according to the needs 
of France, 


Relation between elementary and secondary education,— 
In India, Eegland and other countries, elementary education is 
complementary to secondary education. In other words, secon= 
dary education starts where elementary education ends, It cannot 
be said about France. There is sometimes over-lapping as well. 


Now every attempt is being made to establish a close co-ordination 
in the working of different categories of schools, 


Changes in the Pattern of the ed : bocin 
France.—In 1927, chang, e educational system 


n 19 es were effected in elementary and secon- 
dary education in France, Class system was introduced. It was 


during this year that girls were also allowed for admission to the 
schools meant for the boys. 


Ten years afterwards i. e. in 1937, primary education for 
six-years was made compulsory. It was considered that elecmen- 
tary education is the first stage and secondary education is the 
secondary stage. 


Secondary education was also spread over 7 years. 


iy 
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14 It was made compulsory that all the students up to the age of 
must go in for education. 


Education accoding to aptitude.—In France, every at- 
tempt is made to provide education according to the aptitude. 
p hen a boy enters a secondary school, his aptitude is tested and 
en he is provided education accordingly. 
made to bring about all round develop» 
f the students, Ż. e. physical, intellectual, 
since the Second World 
blic, education is 


Every attempt is 
ment of the personality 0 
moral as well as general. However, 

ar and the establishment of the Fifth Repu 


Srowing in several respects. 


POINTS FOR. REVISION 
l, In France, it is the Central Administration that plays 
a Vital role in the administration of education. 
th . The Minister for Education is the highest functionary of 
educational set-up of France. He is the member of the 
abinet. 
committees and boards that assist the 
ischarge of his duties. 
into 90 regions for administra- 


_ 4, France has been divided 
tion of education. Each region js under the charge of a Rector. 


a 5. The regions have been divi 
are 93 departments in all. These de 
ivided into sub-departments. 


Ea 3. There are several 
ucation Minister in the d 


ded into department. There 
partments have been further 


. Each department is under the charge of a Prefect and 
te sub-department under the charge of a Sub-Prefect. 
ole in the educational set-up of 
jeties of Inspectors. 


cards also play their role 


7. Inspectors play a vital r 
France. There are different var 


i 8. Local boards and municipal b 
0 the field of education. 


off 9. The members 
cers try to help in this 
_ 10. Educational set 
thé following heads :— 
(a) Pre-primary s 
schools and children s classes. 
b) El tary or primary education, that consists of pri- 
(b) Elementary 0" schools for elementary education ana 


mary schools oF 
lass in secondary schools. 


of the boards and the administrative 


direction. 
up of France may be described under 


education, which consists of Kindergarten 


primary € 
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(c) Schools for physically and mentally handicapped 
children, 

(d) Schools for secondar 
higher education. 


(e) Institutes for higher education and universities. 


ll. Formerly there was n 
various stages of education, 


are trying to establish su 
manner, 


y education and institutions of 


o co-ordination between the 
Now the administrators of France 
ch a co-ordination in an effective 


12. Since 1927, 
changes in France, [t 
requirements of the land 


education has been undertaking several 


is being made to cater to the various 
and the people. 


CHAPTER III 


PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE 
Peni nohune brne laiibe asa ieia A s 


Q. Write a short essay on ‘pre-primary education’ in 
France. 


l New scheme of pre-primary education.—Now there isa 
lie of decentralisation of education in France. This dencentra- 
isation can be seen at all its levels and stages. Prior to the pri- 
mary education, there is the pre-primary education. The pre- 
Primary education is carried out by the following institutions :— 

la) Kindergartens. 

(6) Children’s class. 

(c) Special pre-primary education. ý 

This education is meant for the children who,.are below the 
Compulsory age of 6 to 14 years. 

Today on one hand, we find that there is the modern system 
of pre-primary education and on the other, we also find the old 
System of pre-primary education. We shall try to discuss the 

th, 


‘Lycees’? and Colleges and pre-primary education,.— 
These are the oldest institutions of pre-primary education. No 
oubt, new national pattern of pre-primary, education in France 
as given them strong shaking, but even they are there. In these 
Schools, children are imparted education in such a way that it 


makes their primary education. 


Salles D’asile.—These are also the oldest institution for 
Primary education. These institutions take the students between 
the age of 2 to 5 years and through psychological methods try to 
Make them fit for primary education. They also impart educa- 
tion in good manners and behaviour. 


These are like Creches and nurseries of Soviet Union and 
Other progressive countries of the world, 


‘Classe Enfaptine’.—These institutions occupy an important 
Place in the development of pre-primary education in France. 
Formerly, they used to work like extra-classes for primary schools. 
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Head masters of the primary schools were entrusted and are even 
now entrusted with the task of running these schools. We may 
call them Sub-departments of Primary Schools. Children between 
the age group of 3 to 8 years are admitted in these schools. 


Kindergartens.—These schools are like other Kindergartens 
of different countries of the world. Here both boys and girls of 
the age group of 3 to 6 years are admitted and provided education. 
There education is divided into two parts :— 


(a) In the first part, they are trained in art, craft, handicraft, 
language and observation of study. While providing them with 


this type of education, of keen eye is kept on their psychological 
and physiogical development. 


(6) The second stage comes after the first stage and it is higher 


than the first one. It is at this stage that the students are taught 
in three Rs. 


Every attempt is made to bring about all round development 
of the children in those schools. 


Administration and management of the institutions of 
pre-primary education.—The Second World War, which rava- 
ged France considerably, also gave it a new system of child educa- 
tion. Since mothers had to goin for work, Creches and nurseries 
Were established. In these nurseries and Creches children were 
looked after and Provided with pre-primary education. Now they 
are progressing further, 

_, There are Government as well as 
lish, maintain and run institutions for pre-primary education. The 
responsibility for establishing these schools does not lie with the 


Government. It is the responsibility of the people. The Govern- 
ment comes out with grant-in-aid, 


private agencies that estab- 


5; System and method of teaching. 
in the institutio; 
logically and scientifically pla 


Education in these schools is provided with the help of the 
games and plays. Through play, there are given an insight into 
various problems of life. Through this 


1 € method it is also possible 
to teach them things easily and successfully, 


Montessori system of education is also popular here, 
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POINTS FOR REVISION 


l. Pre-primary education in France has a history of about 
200 years. 
_ _2. Along with new institutions of pre-primary education, old 
institutions for the purposes are also going on. Following are the 
various institutions that impart pre-primary education in 
Franc :— 
(a) ‘Lycees’ and Colleges. 
(b) Salles D’asile. 
(c) Classes Enfantine. 
(d) Kindergartens. 
(e) Creches and nurseries. 
3. The State of France does not undertake the responsibility 


Se aplim the pre-primary schools, but it does give grant-in- 
ala. 


4. Teaching in these pre-primary institutions is carried out 
on scientific lines. While teaching the students good manners and 
behaviour, attempt is also made to bring about their proper deve- 
lopment. i 


5. Montessori system and other modern systems of pre-pri- 
mary education are also prevalent in France. 


i 


CHAPTER IV 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE 


eR EE EE EES SS. 


Q. Describe briefly the working of the primary educa- 
tion in France. 


Free and compulsory primary education.—In France ee 
mary education is free and compulsory, This declaration wa 


made in 1881. Primary education is compulsory for the students 
between the age of 6 and 14, 


Primary schools and therir responsibility,— Primary gdi- 
cation isa co-operative venture of the Government as well as fhe 
private agencies. These schools have been establisbed by ia 
Government agencies as well as private agencies. Within the 
jurisdiction of every municipality, there is a‘ Government primary 
school. There are separate primary schools for boys and girls. 
When the requisite number of the boys and the girls of compulsory 


education age is not available, co-educational primary schools are 
established, 


Private schools receive grant- 
their building and other purposes. 

Requirement of the buildings of the primary schools.— 
There are rules laid down for the construction of the buildings of 
the primary schools. These rules 


Prescribe the area of the play- 
ground, situation of the school and other things. 


in-aid from the Government for 


_ Organioation of the primary education.—Primary educa- 
tion in France, from the point of view of educational work, is divi- 
ded into three stages :— 


(a) Primary Education g 
(b) Primary Secondary Education ; and 
(c) Higher Primary Education. 

Prior to the present arrangement of the primaey schools, there 
were preparatory sonop] ner Preparatory schools were attached 
to the secondary schools, 

Education Ministry and Pri 

—Pri tion occupies a 
ment.—Primary educa 
cational set-up of France. Every atte 


mary Education Depart- 
n important place in the edu- 
mpt is made to improve the 
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work of the primary education. Under the Ministry of Education, 
there is a Department of Primary Education. This department is 
a:self-contained department and has a separate identity. 


_ School-timing.—We have already seen that primary educa- 
tion is compulsory for the children of the age group of 6 to 14 
years. Schools, that smpart primary education, work according to 
the physical and mental requirements of the children of this age 
group. School works for 6 hours a day. Working starts at 8.00 
A. M. and goes on till 11.00 A. M. and then there is an interval 
of two hours. This interval lasts up to 1.00 P. M. The second 
shift of of classes starts at 1.00 P. M. and goes on till 4.00 P. M. 


There are short intervals betwee 8.00 A. M. and 11.00 A. M. 

and 1.00 and 4.00 P. M. shifts. Two days are holidays, 7. e. 

hursday and Sunday. Every student has to carry on his studies 
for 30 hours per week. 2} hours are fixed for physical exercises. 


Attendence of students.—Attendance of the children of the 

age group of 6 to 14 years is compulsory. It is the legal responsi- 
ility of the guardians to send their wards to these schools. The 
8uardians have been entrusted with responsibility informing about 


their wards to the school authorities. 


_ Guardians have the freedom to make arrangement for the 
pemary education of their wards. But, before admission, every 
uch student has to pass examination. 


= Every student of 5 years of age must find admission in a pri- 

ia school. In fact, it is responsibility of the guardians to impose 

a gular attendance on their wards. Information about absenting 
udents is sent to their guardians. 


A Leave for absence is also granted on special circumstances. In 

tder to attract the students to maintain a high percentage of 
attendance, they are awarded things of daily use such as clothes, 
Shoes and reading and writting material. 


fi Students, who come from distant places, are given scholarships 
Or encouragement. Those students, who are sons of the farmers 


8et special facility for leave. 

s Syllabus and curriculam.—Primary education is divided 
into three stages. This is, in fact, the division of the education 
a ecd out at the primary stage. After the primary stage 
°F education, there comes the superior primary education. 


. Medium of Instruction.—People of France are very cons- 
cious of their cultural heritage. The want to preserive their culture, 
Maintain national solidarity and national unity. In order to do 
all this, they have introduced Franch as the medium of instruction, 
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This is the standard form of French which is treated as the medium 
of institution. 


Selection of Subjects.—The subjects in the educational pat- 
tern at the primary stage have been selected in accordance with 
the needs of the country and the-French society. Although psy- 
chology has not taken over full control over the education, yet 
every attempt is made to keep in mind the mental development of 
the children. Education is so imparted that their mental develop- 
ment may take place and a harmony may be brought about in the 
functioning of the mind, eyes, hands and other parts of the body. 


In order to achieve the object, the following subjects have been 
included in the syllabus :— 


(a) Arithematic. 

(d) Handicraft. 

(c) Home Science. 

Physical education.—Physical education is more or less com- 
pulsory. Itis done in order to bring about the physical develop- 


ment of the children. In other words, along with mental develop- 
ment, physical development is also given due importance. 


Difference between subjects for boys and the girls.— 
There is difference between the syllabus prescribed for the boys 


and the one prescribed for the girls. G Il taught 
the following subjects :— p Ti aa 


(4) Mathematics. 
(b) General Science. 
(c) Drawing. 
(d) Music. 
(e) History and Geography. 
(f) Civics and moral teachings, 
The scope of these subjects i ig 
primary education. jects is large as the students go upi 
Girls are taught the following subjects :— 
(a) Home Science; and 


(b) Other subjects that are taught to the boys. 


Agricultural and commercial subjects as well as j jal sub- 
jects are also included in the syllabus. well as industria! 


Local needs.—While drawing up the syllabus of the primary 
education, local needs are very much kept in mind. In fact, loca 
needs influence the selection of the subjects and laying down of the 


hia 
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curriculum. However, this should not mean that the local needs 
hamper the unifomity in the system of education. 


Text-books.—Text-books trade is not nationalised. In other 
words, it means that the Government does not get the books written 
and published. Of course, it does not exercies its control on the 
prescription of the text-books. Generally, it is prescribed by the 
committee consisting of the Inspector of the Primary Schools and 
other teachers. While selecting the text-books, every thought is 
given to its university and its universal use. This committee meets 
before the beginning of the session and prescribes the text-books. 
Once the books have been prescribed, it is not possible to make 
changes frequently. 


In France the educators are very conscious of the needs of the 
students and so only such books that are fit for the standards are 
Prescribed and laid down. Apart from the text-books, student are 
also given exercise-books. 


Examination system at the primary stage of education.— 
In France, there are two types of examinations :— 


(a) General examination ; and 
(b) a competative examination. 


.. _ General examination is held at the end of a course and, after 
it, a diploma is awarded. 


Specialisation examination.—Students are also given test 
for specialisation. Those who have taste for certain subjects or 
walks of life have to take these examinations. 


Admission examination.—Those students who get primary 
education at home, are admitted to the subsequent stage of educa- 
tion only after an admission examination. This examination is 
conducted by an Examination Council. 


Certificate of Primary Education,—Students have to 
appear at annual examination. This is held at the end of the 
Second academic session. At the age of 12, every student has to 
appear at an examination which gets him a certificate of primary 
education. 


Difference in the examination system for boys and girls.— 
There is difference in the examination system for boys and girls. 
The boys are examined in a different manner in different subjects 
and the girls are examined in a dtfferent manner in different sub- 
jects. 


Examination consists of oral, written as well as practical tests. 
At the primary stage there are only oral and written examinations, 
Practical tests are not held. 
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Superior Primary Education.—In France there is an arran- 
gement for superior primary education. This education 1s sightly 
higher than the normal standard of primary education. This is a 
two-fold arrangement of this superior primary education :— 

(a) Superior primary schools proper; and 
(b) complementary courses or schools. 


Now superior primary education is a three-year course. After 
the completion of this stage of education, students are awarded 
certificates that declare them eligible for different types of 
Government services and teaching jobs. In fact this standard of 


education of France may be compared to Junior High School 
Education in India. 


Complementary courses.—These courses run for two years, 
at the end of which a certificate of primary education is awarded. 


Those students who have passed these examinations get admission 
in Normal schools. 


Courses and syllable,—At this stage of education, following 
subjects are taught :— 


(a) Physical education; 
(b) Agricultural subjects ; 
(c) Industrial subjects ; 
(d) Handicraft; and 
(e) Other subjects of academic importance. 
There is difference in the courses prescribed for the boys and 
the girls. Students are taught subjects that may stand good in 


their taking up various vocation, technics and jobs in life. They 
are taught scientific subjects as well as humanities, 


_‘Local needs’tplay an important part in the prescription of the 
subjects even at this stage of education, 


Management of the schools and the teachers.—Evely 


school has a managing committee which is called ‘Committee of 


Patronage’ Or ‘Comite de Patronage’. The day-to-day work of the 
schools is carried out by the head of the institution who is called 
the head master. He is appointed by the Ministry of Education. 
He is responsible for the selection of the subjects and the prescrip- 
tion of the courses. A person, who possesses diploma in educa- 
tion and teaching experience, 1s appointed to the post. 


Teachers with superior licence are appointed teachers at this 
stage of education. Every teacher must have attained the age of 
25 and must have a teaching of at least 5 years, 


x 
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Moral teaching.— Moral teaching occupies an important 
place in the superior pirmary education in France. Attempt is 
made to impose it with strictness. Moral teaching includes train- 
ing in civic responsibilities as well. In short, it may be said that 


every attempt is made to train the students to become good 
Citizens, 


Examination.—After the end of the superior primary edu- 
cation, a diploma is awarded. In order to award the diploma, a 


test or an examination is held. It consists of three types of 
tests :— 


(a) Oral. 
(b) Written. 
(c) Practical. 


Students between the age of 15 and 18 are eligible to appear 
at this examination. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


l. Primary education is free as well as compulsory. All the 
Students up to the age of 14 have to receive compulsory education, 
2. Primary education is divided into three stages :— 
(a) Primary education. 
(b) Primary secondary education or elementary education. 
(c) Superior primary education. 
3. Establishment of primary education is the responsibility 
of the Government as well as private agencies. 


4. There is a department of primary education under the 


Ministry of Education, that looks after the working of the primary 
education in France, 


5. Local bodies too have the responsibility in the field of 
Primary education. ‘ 


6. There are strict rules and regulations in regard to the 
building of the primary schools, 


7. Attendance is compulsory for the children of the age 
group of 6 to 14 years. 


8. Guardians have been entrusted with the responsibility of 
Sending their wards to the schools, 


9. Exemption from compulsory attendance is granted in spe- 
cial cases and circumstances. 


10. Parents may take their children for primary education 
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at home, but for entrance into a school they shall have to appear 
at an admission examination. 


11. Syllabus and curriculum at this stage of education has 
been prescribed, keeping in view the physical and mental require- 
ments of the children as well as the requirements of the country. 


12. There is difference between the syllabus for the boys and 
the girls. 


13. Text-books are prescribed by a committee. These text- 
books are prescribed, keeping in view their importance for the 
physical and mental requirements of the children. 


14, There are different categories of examinations in France. 
These examinations consist of oral as well as written tests. 


15. At the superior 


primary stage of education peaceful exa- 
minations are also held. 


16. Superior primary education is like the Junior High 
School education of India. 


17. Generally it is a three-year course. 


18. At this stage of education, there is also difference in the 
course for the boys and the girls, 


19. Schools are ma 
the head of the ins 
by the Minister of 


naged by a committee of management, 


titution is the head-master, who is appointed 
Education. 


20. _ Teachers are appointed on the basis 
and their diploma in teaching and education 


21. In France a good deal of stress is laid on the moral edu- 
Cation or training the students to become good citizens. 


of their qualifications 


CHAPTER V 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE 
a eee 


Q. Describe briefly the administration, management 
and the working of the secondary education in France. 


Uniform pattern of secondary education.—In France we 
find that there is a systematic and uniform pattern of secondary 
education, The credit for this goes to Napolean the Great. He 
gave a new system of education to France, with a view to estab- 
lish the value for which he stood, Since then, the secondary 
education has been growing with the years. Now we find that 


there is scientifically organised pattern of secondary education in 
France. 


Institutions of secondary education,—There are several 
institutions that impart secondary education to the boys and 
girls in France, They may be categorized under the following 
heads :— 

(a) Lycees. 

(6) Modern Colleges or ‘College Moderne’. 
(c) Complementary Classes. 

(d) Technical Secondary Schools. 


Lycees.—These are the oldest institutions of secondary edu- 
cation in France that were established as early as 1809. These 
institutions were established with the basic object of preparing the 
Students for higher education, Here, there is a seven-year course 
and great stress is laid on the teaching of Classics and Mathe- 


matics, 


insti i i land as 
These institutions are like the public schools of Eng! 
well as India, Hore the fee is exhorbitant and so only rich people 
can afford to send their wards to these schools. 


Colleges, — act, these colleges are offshoots of the Lycees, 
They eine rien three years after the establishment of the 
Tycees, i. e., in the year 1812. The object of establishment of 
these colleges was to meet the shortage of educational facilities. 
These colleges were the responsibility of the municipalities and 
other urban local bodies. The Government gave help to these 
institutions. 
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The basic object in the Lycees and the colleges va Hiat =e 
teachers were more qualified in Lycees as „compare aren 
colleges. However, with the passage of the time, it sore Rei 
this difference was endless and in the modern set-up this di 
has been more or less done away with. 


Modern Colleges.—These are the products of the Bos Second 
World War period. Higher primary schools were upgrade alter 
the Second World War. This was done in order to meet the requ a 
ments of the secondary education, These modern colleges PE 
those very upgreaded higher primary schools, Now a good ona 
emphasis is laid on the teaching of Science and modern a so 
These colleges may be called subordinate institutions of the Lyc o 
and the colleges. These institutions prepare institutions for t 
degrees of the Lycees and the colleges. 


Complementary Classes.—These classes have their own value 
in the rural areas. In fact, these classes are attached to the pri- 
mary schools where Lycees and colleges have not been fatablishec. 
Those students who pass their entrance examination at the age o 
11 are imparted secondary education through these complementen 
classes. After passing the examination at the end of the perio 
prescribed for these classes, the students are awarded Elementary 
or Lower Secondary Certificates, These entitle the students to 
get themselves transferred to other secondary schools or get admit- 
ted at the entrance examination of Normal Schools, 


These classes are hel 
ments. That is why, ac 
in these classes, 


d according to the local needs and sequins 
cording to the needs, changes are effecte 


Secondary Schools for Technical Education.—These 
schools have been established in order to provide technical educa- 
tion at the Secondary level. Thes 
schools of India or institutes of 
They are called < 
pattern of educatio 


at of the ordinary secon- 
dary schools. ‘ 


the girls. After 1880, separate 
Lycees and Colleges were established for the girls. Probably, 


oan ponies ag co-education institutions. 
Girls could read in the institutions meant for the boys only at the 
places where they were insufficient in number. 


The curriculum and the syllabus of these institutions com- 
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prised of the subjects that were more usefull for women and their 
house-hold duties. 


Now the secondary education for girls has undergone a change. 
Their education is not confined only to arts which are useful for 
domestic life. They are also taught Home Science, Home Econo- 
mics, Tailoring etc., along with other modern subjects. 


After the completion of the course an examination is held and 
the girls are awarded certificates. 


Orientation for secondary education.—This is a step to 
modernize the secondary education in France and satisfied the 
requirements of the aptitudes and the interests of the students. 
Since 1937, orientation classes are held. These crientation classes 
are held to find out the interests and the aptitudes of the students 
for secondary education. This system is adopted up to the first 
half of the secondary education. This system is now being experi- 
mented in whole of secondary education. 


This system lays a lot of stress on the interest of the children, 
the child psychology, individual differences and such other require- 
ments. In fact, this system of providing quite useful the expansion 
and the development of the secondary education. 


_ Administration and the control of secondary educa- 
tion.—We have already seen that in France the Government as 
well as the private agencies play their part in the field of secon- 
dary education. Every institution has management committee 
which consists of the Rector, the Deans of the Faculties, the re- 
Presentatives of the guardians, the Prefect and the Principal. 
This management committee helps the administration of the 
institution. 


a Every institution has a head. The head of the Lycees is called 
Provisor’ and the head of a college is called ‘Principal’. 


The responsibility for the teaching and internal discipline lies 
upon the principal and other members of the staff. Finances are 
arranged by the committee of managemnt. It is the committee of 
Management that is responsible for the appointment of teachers 
and other members of the staff. 


There are ‘severel committees’ that help the working of the insti- 
tutions. Almuni Association is responsiple for the collection and 
disbursement of the scholarships. Then there are class council and 
educational council.. Class council consists of the students and all 
the teachers are connected with a class. 


The purpose of all these councils and committees is to bring 
about a co-ordinated system of education. 
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Educational council consists of all those teachers who teach 
the same subjects in different classes. 


The responsibility for having an uniform pattern of secondary 
education lies on these councils and committees x 


Curriculum and syllabus.—At the secondary stage of edu- 


cation in France, several subjects are taught. These subjects differ 
at different stage of education. 


Curriculum of the Lycees Colleges.—These institutions 
provide education of two categories :— 


(a) Primary stage 
(b) Secondary stage 


Primary education runs for four years and secondary 
education for three years.—After completing the four-year 
course, every student is awarded a certificate. At the primary 


stage of education, „Latin is a compulsory subject and Greek is 
also taught as an optional subject. 


Subjects for secondary stage.—At this stage Latin and 
Greek are not taught. On the other hand, the following subjects 


are taught: — 
(a) French lanauage and literature, 
(b) Painting, 
(c) Science, 
(d) Physics, Chemistry, Methematics, 
(e) Physical education and Hygiene, 


Here emphasis is lai ialigating. 2 3 
Bie: A Thi is laid on specialization in Philosophy and 


cation; s is done in the last year of the secondary edu- 


P the nami i : 
In other words, as we go er We aes pees of the class is regressive. 


m V 
IV nad so on and so forth. we proceed to V and from V to 
Out of the subjects prescribed for the last year of the three 


ey course, every student has to select one for speci- 
ization. 


An 
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Working hours.—In France, schools work for six hours a 
day. There are different hours for the teaching of different sub- 
jects. Given below a list of subjects and the hours alloted for its 
teaching :— 

Class VI or the first year of the secondary education :— 

Latin......6 hours per week. 

Bren cht. es ess 4 hours per week. 

Algebra...... 2 hours per week. 

Physical Training 

and painting. 

Physics and 

Chemistry...... 4 hours per week for each subject. 
Geography 

Nature Study......14 hours per week. 

As the students go up in classes, the numbe 
goes up. 

Baccaluareat.—This is the highest class of the secondary stage 
of the education, After completing the secondary education, the 
Students are put to an examination and they get this degree. After 


fais degree, it is possible for a student to get admission in a univer- 
sity, 


r of the hours also 


. _,Prepartion for university admission.—In some of the 
institutions run for secondary education, there are classes that pre- 
‘Pare students for admission to universities. In these classes prepa- 
ratory coaching is carried out. This is done in order to facilitate 
the admission of the students in the universities. 


. Method of teaching.—In France, every attempt is made to 
impart education on modern, up-to-date and sctentific lines. Every 
attempt is made to employ up-to-date methods and develop various 
faculties of the students. 

easoning and analysis.— 
develop in the students the 
Students are provided with 
on the basis of this, they 


Development of the faculty of r 
The object of teaching in France is to 
aculties of reasoning and analysis. 
the opportunities of observation and, 

Proceed on self realisation. 
Books and note-books.—In every clas 
dents is expected to have his text-books and a n 
he teachers teach the book and the students 7° 
on the note-books. 
Emphasis on teaching of French,—Every students here is 
‘encouraged to learn French language and its proper use. In order 


s in France, every stu- 
ote-books as well, 
te down the facts 
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to achieve this object, students are given exercise in grammar, 


composition, essay writting eic. 


Teaching of Latin and Greek.—In France we find that 
Greek and Latin are taught to the students in accordance with the 


age. This is done because it is believed that it leads to intellectual 
development. 


History is also given proper importance- This history is not 


only the history of France, it deals with the history of foreign 
countries as well. 


Teaching of Geography.—Teaching of Geography is also 
given due importance. 


Art and culture —Art and culture occupies a place of respect 
and importance in the system of education. 


Teaching of Science.—Science Occupies a very important 
place in the system of education in France, Instructions in 
Science are given in graded forms at almost all the stages of 
education, France is trying to develop itself into a progressive 
country. It is, therefore, necessary for it to make proper progress 
in the field of Science and Technology. It can be done only 
through the system of education. That is why teaching of Science 


ies a place of importance in the system of education in 
rance. 


Teaching of Philosophy.—We have seen it more than once 
that France is a country rich in culture and litrature. Teaching 
of Philosophy is given due importance here. It is done in order 
to help the students to find proper solutions to various problems 
oF ite: Philosophy is taught to the students of maturer mind 

age. 


In short, it may be said that Fr i i ide its 
youngmen proper secondary aducdtion ST 5 soupy 
POINTS FOR REVISION 


l. In France, there i f 
š ice, Te is more or le Hs attorno! 
secondary education, ss an uniform p 


2. Following are the institutio: 


z ns that meet the requirements 
of secondary education of France: he req 


(a) Lycees, 

(b) Modern Colleges or ‘College Moderne’, 
(c) Complementary Classes, 

(d) Technical Secondary Schools. 


y 
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3. Formerly there was no proper arrangement for the secon- 
dary education of the girls. Now there is adequate arrangement 
for the secondary education of the girls. 


4. Now secondary education is imparted to the students, 
keeping in view their aptitudes and interests. 


5. Secondary education in France is controlled by the State 
as well as private agencies. 


6. Every institution has a managing committee which looks 
after the administration of the institutions. A 


7. The responsibility for the teaching and internal discipline 
is that of the principal and other members of the staff. 


8. In secondary education, classes are generally named in 
the reverse order. First Class is not the lowest class in France. 


9. Generally French language and litrature, painting, science 
mathematics, physical education ete. are taught. 


10. French is the medium of instruction at the secondary 
stage of education. 


11. Baccaluareat is the highest degree of the secondary edu- 
cation. 


12. Education at the secondary level in France is imparted 
on modern and scientific lines. 


13. Attempt is made to develop the faculties of reasoning 


and analysis of the students through the teaching of Latin, Greek, 
Philosophy, etc. 


14. Teaching of science is also given due importance. 


CHAPTER VI 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN FRANCE OR UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE 


ee O a 


Q. Write a short essay on “Universities and higher 
professional education in France”, 


Higher education in France.—In France higher education 


: "i $ eg: jal 
is not confined to the university education of humanities, Seal 
sciences and natural Sciences only. It deals with higher professi 


e E > : a 
education as well, Higher education, therefore, in France has a 
wide perspective, 


Object of higher education.—In France higher education, £3 
not confined only to acquisition of a degree, diploma or certificate. 
It has not become 


so mechanical as we find in our own country. 
In France an attem 


pt is made to acquire a wide and thorough 
knowledge, On account of this objective, the students are Sores 
raged to take Part in self-study and Carry out a thorough study © 
the prescribed syllabus. 


Students.—In France ins 


titutes of higher education and uni- 
Versities, we have three catego 


ries of students :— 
(2) Common students who fo 


llow the prescribed course in 
order toget a degree or to acquire professional efficiency 


(b 


S 
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inn 
® 
a 
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a 
a 
w 
5 
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rts to read subject-matter systematically 
and acquire a thorough knowledge. They are the 
knowledge seeke f i 


(c) The third categeries is of the casual students. They ee 
not try to get a‘degree, They are not subjected to ad- 
mision rules an 


d regulations. Th ttend lectures and 
add to their knowles ye 


nowledge, 


From this point of view, we may compare the students of 
France with the students of India as well. Here also we find that 
the regular students are of two categories : 


(a) Those who study only to get a degree; and 


= 


r 
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(b) Those who try to acquire a thorough knowledge. 


Other than these regular students, there are casual students. 
They attend university lectures, only to acquire knowledge. No 
restrictions for attendance are imposed on them. 


The role of the Central Administration in higher educa- 
tion.—The National Education Ministry exercises direct control 
over the universies and the higher education. It does so in order 
to maintain the standard of higher education. 


State Government.—The State Government is responsible 
for highar education as well as higher professional education. 
This responsibility is carried out and exercised by the States under 
the directions of the National Ministry of Education. 


Universities are the centres of higher education as well as higher 
technical and professional education. There are other institutes 
of higher education for industrial as well as vocational training. 


Administration and maintenance of higher education.— 
Standard of higher education in France are pretty high. Degree 
of the French universities are looked upon with respect and value. 
In fact, bere every attempt is made to maintain the standard of 
higer education. 


It has been possible to maintain the standard of higher edu- 
cation because the standard of secondary education is pretty high. 
People of France are quite conscious of their needs and require- 
ments of higher education. 

Working of universities.— University of France, like the 
universities of India or England, have separate faculties for the 
teaching of separate subjects. There are separate faculty for arts 
science, commerce, law etc, 

Academies.—These academies are also institutes of higher 
education. Here students are provided with greater facilities for 
Study and reading. 

Professional higher education.—These academies provide 


facilities for professional efficiency and professional training. 
hose academies carry out and conduct research in the field of 


education as well. 


We have already seen that Rector is the head of a university, 
He carries out the administration of the university with the help 


cf his other subordinates. 

Working of the universities.—Every university is divided 
into several faculties. These faculties are like different depart- 
ments. Every faculty is free from the control and interference of 
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other faculty. More or less there is complete independence in the 
working of the faculties. 


Control of the National Ministry of Education.—We 
have already seen that the universities of France are under the 
direct control of the National Ministry of Education. There is 
the Rector who is the head of the university. Then, there are 
the Deans of the Faculties. There are university committees as 
well. The Rector is the President of every university committee. 
He is appointed by the National Ministry of Education. 


The policies in regard to the working of the university are 
laid down be the various committees of the universities. These 
committees are free to control and carry out the internal adminis- 
tration. In regard to external administration and working, it is 
the National Ministry of Education that lays down the policies. 


Degrees and diplomas.—In India we have the Universities 
Grants Commission that gives authorization to various universities 
to confer degrees and diplomas. Here we have a national policy 
in this regard. This cannot be said about France. There is no 
national policy. Degrees and diplomas in France are awarded on 


the personal output or efficiency of the candidates, Some students 
get a degree after working for six years while others do not get 
even after working for two years. 


Inspite of this difference, there is no disparity. More oF 
Jess, there is an uniform pattern of awarding degrees and dip- 
omas, 


Baccalaureat is the lowest degree or th 
the French degrees.—It ma 
Certificate of England or H 
of the Indina Boards of Ed 


e first degree of 
„may be compared to Matriculation 
igh School or Matriculation Certificate 
ucation or universities, 

In France, also the highest degree is that of Doctorate. This 
we find in India as well as in England and America, For this 
degree, every student has to carry Out a reasearch work and sub- 
mit athesis, ~ 


Other diplomas and licences.— Apart from these two degrees 
there are several diplomas, certificates and licences of higher 
studies. These degrees and diplomas are awarded on the basis of 
the examinations held by the National Government and the-univer- 
sity bodies. 


Higher vocational and technica] edu 
higher education is not confined to the edu 
arts subjects. It includes higher vocational 
education. 


cation.—In France 
Cation on science an 1 
as well as technica 


Ween ee 
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Grandes Ecoles.—These are special centres of higher voca- 
tional training and education. They have been established in 
order to meet the demand for highly trained persons in the field 
of various industries. Higher education in its reguluted form is the 
responsibility of the National Ministry of Education, but higher 
Professional education is the responsibility of different Ministries. 
Each Ministry establishes, runs and maintains its own institutes 
for higher vocational training and efficiency. 


Universities and centres of higher vocational training.— 
‘Centres of higher vocational training have no connection with the 
universities, They are there to meet the requirements of trained 
technical personnel. 


Role of the centres of higher vocational education.— 
Those persons who have certain qualifications are allowed admis- 
sion in these centres. These centres have played their part very 
well in training administrative personnel. However, every attempt 
is being made to improve this system of higher education. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


l. In France, although higher education is the responsibility 
of the State Administration, yet it is controlled by the National 
inistry of Education. 


2. The object of the higher education in France is not only 
to help the students to get degrees but also to encourage them to 
acquire thorough knowledge of different subjects. 


per 3. There are three categories of the students higher edu- 
ation :— 


(a) Students who go in for degrees only. 


(b) Students who try to acquire thorough knowledge as well 
as secure degree, 


(c) Students who have no intention of acquiring degrees 
but only acquire thorough kowledge. 3 


_ 4. In France, every attempt is made to keep the standard of 
higher education, pretty high. 


5. Universities are the centres of higher education. 

6. These universities have different Faculties according to the 
Subjects. Each Faculty is under the charge of a Dean. 

7. Rector is the head of the university and he is appointed 
by the National Ministry of Education. 


8. There are university cemmittees that are free to lay down 
Policies for the internal working of the unsversities. 
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9. For external working, the policies laid down by the Cen- 
tral Ministry of Education hold good. 


10, Higher education in France does not mean the regulated 


higher education only. It includes higher professional education 
also. 


11. In France there is no uniform system or national policy 
of conferring degrees. 


_ 12. Thecentres of higher professional trainiog occupy an 
important place in the professional training of the people of 


France. They require many changes but they are going on im- 
porving themselves, 


CHAPTER VII 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN FRANCE 


ES 


Q. Describe brifly the working and the arrangement 
of industrial and agricultural education in France. 


Industrial education in France.—In France, industrial 
education occupies a very important place in the system of educa- 
tion. Formerly, it was not so. Since Europe underwent scientific 
and technological development, people started realising. that their 


country, ¿. e. France should also grow in industrial and agricul- 
ture field. 


The World Wars and the industrial education.—Indus- 
trial education saw its begining in France in 1875. Then in 
1892 it took a definite form. The Labour Act of 1893 laid down 
the minimum age of 13 years for the boys working in industrial 
estates or institutes. Then came the two World Wars. These World 
Wars made the people of France realise the importance of industrial 
education. With a view to cope with this need, several arrange- 
ments were made. 


Upper primary schools and industrial education.—In 
the initial stages, industrial classes were opened in upper primary 
schools, Then technical courses were added to certain secondary 
Schools and colleges. Independent degrees for technical educa- 
tion were also instituted. 


Act of 1900.—The Act, in fact, was made to effect certain 
changes in the apprenticeship trainig, which had been introduced 
as early as 1875. Now the working hours of the students up to 
the age of 18 were reduced from 12 to 10. This Act made it 
binding on the industrial concerns to lay down uniform working 

ours, 


The policy of industrial education.—The National 
Government of France gave a new look to industrial education in 
the country, of course, with the help of the Ministry of Education, 
The Act of 1919 was modified and a Secretariat of Technical 

ducation was established. This was an under scetetariat that 
worked under the Ministry of National Education. 
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i Nati hools 
killed and better equipped. There are National Sc! 
Bil Engineering and Higher Commercial Institutes that impart up- 
to-date knowledge of a high standard. 


Several commercial concers have also set-up craft schools. 
These schools are given grant-in-aid by the Ministry of Education. 


There are also Government schools that provide higher 
education and training in engineering as well as commerce. 


There is also arrangement for higher commercial and techni- 
cal traing for the girls. 


Finances for industrial education.—National Government 


of France makes arrangements for the major portion of the finances 
in the industrial education. This is true of agricultural education 
as well. 


Institutions for industrial training and agricultural education 
are given grant-in-aid for the construction of the building. 

Pay of the staff.—Teachers, professors, administrators and 
other members of the staf of public schools are paid by the 
National Government, 


Scholarships as also given by the National Government. In 


short, we may say that it is the National Government that bears 
the major shareof t 


a he expenditure on industrial and agricultural 
education. 


Aduministration.—In France, the administration of the 
industrial training institutes and agricultural schools rests in the 
hands of the local bodies, In every district there is committee 
of technical and industrial education. It is this committee which 
has been eatrusted with the responsibility of administration an! 
Supervision of industrial institutes and training centres. Then, 
there is a Central Committee. This Central Committee looks 
after over-all arrangements of administration of industria 
education, 


Communes and Departments. 
ortant part in the administrati 
ntained for industrial education 


A —These bodies also play 22 
imp 
mai 


on of the institutes run an 


Board or Committee. 


Local industrial boards are entrusted with the tak of collec- 
tion of taxes for industrial concerns and they are also responsible 
for disbursement of scholarships and stipends, 


E 6m 
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Agricultural education.—France gives due respect to agri- 
culture, In fact, agriculture is an important occupation of the 
people of France. It is, therefore, natural for the National 
Overnment to give due regard to agricultural education. 
National Government has set-up several agricultural schools. 
These shools are of various standards. Some of them provide 
primary education, some of them previde junior secondary and 
secondary education and others provide higher education. 


There are four institutions for higher education in agriculture. 
These institutions award degrees. Their course is of four years 
duration. The students who have passed the secondary examina- 


tion are admitted to these schooles. There they are given practical 
and specialised training in agriculture. 


Provision for general education.—A special feature .of 
agricultural as wall as industrial education of France is that in 
these institutions there is also arrangement for general education. 
These schools do not confine their training to agriculture or 
industry only. They also impart education of general subjects 


There are certain schools that provide six-year course as 
well, 


There are certain schools that are called National Schools of 
Agricultural Industry. These shools provide techincal training 
in regard to agricultural production and other allied matters. 


Poultry farming and animal husbandry.—It is difficult to 
disassociate agriculture from livestock keeping and rearing. Agri- 
culture cannot be a paying concern unless livestocks are also 
maintained along with agriculture. In France, there are several 
Schools that provide training and education in the upkeep of 
livestock. 


Government of France has opened veterinary schools, These 
schools provide education in veterinary science. 


There are institues for providing technical „education in 
agriculture as well.: They are called Agronomic Institutes. There 
the courses are of three years’ duration. For the first year, the 
trining is done in an institute and for the remaining two years, 
the students have to go to rural engineering or forestry or veteri- 
Nary institutes. There they receive specialised training, 


Standards and degrees.—In these institutes a very high 
Standard of training and education is maintained. After the 


completion of the training, the students are awarded degrees or 
iplomas, 


Practical work.—Students and trainees are also expected to 
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. : . K A ining 
undertake practical work. Without this practical work, training 
is considered incomplete. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


: > ; in the 
1, Industrial education occupies an important place ai 
system of education of France. It was started in 1875 an 
then it has been Progressing. 


5 s ni- 
2. Present arrangement for industrial education and tech 


she ; ions of 
cal training are made on the basis of the recommendations 
Langevin Commission. 


3. The Ministry of National Education’ is mainly responsible 
for industrial education, but the Ministries of Commerce a 


Industry, Agriculture, Labour, Health, Defence etc., also co-ope- 
rate. 


4. Schools for industrial education 
Government as well as private bodies. 
5. There are 
and education :— 
(2) National Industrial Schools; 
(b) Departmental Schools ; 
(c) Schools of Communes; and 
(d) Commercial Schools, 


6. The National 
following four types of 
technical training :— 


and training are run by 


four categories of schools for indusrtial training 


Ministry of Education has established 
schools for the industrial education an 


f Commerce and Industry ; 
(6) Home Craft Schools ; 


(e) Vocational Schools Tun by commercial and industrial 
concrns ; and 


(d) Vocational classes, 


8. Apprenticeship Centres a 
students are imparted practical 
education. 


Te the institutions where the 
training along with the general 
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9. The most important feature of the industrial as well as 
agricultural education of France is that here education in general 
subjects is also imparted along with the specialised education. 


10. In france, there is rich arrrangement for agricultural 
education. 


_11. The National Government of Frace has established seve- 
ral institutes of varying standards for agricultural education. 


12. There are institutes that provide ed ucation in the upkeep 


of livestock, veterinary science, Agronomy, agriculture, enginee- 
ring, etc, 


13. After the completion of the course, an examination is 
held in these institutes and a degree or diplema is awarded. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EDUCATION OF THE TEACHERS AND THEIR 
CONDITION 


eee S S e Lū 


reee ae 
Q. What is the arrangement for tho heya Pe 
chers for different levels or stages of cducation ? 


in this 
the role and the responsibility of the Government in t 
regard ? Discuss. 


. er 

Different categories of teachers.—There are bee ee 

gories of the teachers for different Stages of education. sonha 

standard of training and ability also differs according, France 
stage of teaching. We may categorize the teachers o 


under the following heads :— 
(a) Teachers of the kindergarten and nursery schools. 
(6) Teachers of the primary schools, boi 
(c) Teachers of higher primary shchools and normal sc A 
(d) Teachers of colleges, Lycees and other higher schools. 
Teachers.—In 
tures :— 
(a) Teachers; and 
(b) Professors. 


Teachers are 
and other infant 


: encla- 
France, teachers are given two nom 


a 
those that teach in kindergartens and nurser! 
pre-primary and primary classes, 

Those teachers 
schools, colleges, Ly 
are called professors, 


ek ' mal 
who teach in higher primary schools, vation 
cees and other institutions of higher edu 


Training of the teachers.—The arrangement of the training 
he teach 


ers of various categories differs from stage wae of 
This is separate arrangement for the training of the teac S the 
the pre-primary and primary schools and for the training © 
teachers of the secondary schools and colleges, 


Training of the teachers of 


anne tar 
higher primary schools.—These teachers are trained in priman 
i schools. These normal schools are run and maintai 
By “the department concerned and connected with it. 


A d 
pre-primary, primary am 
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Financial administration.—The responsibility for meeting 
the expenses of these training schools is borne by the relevant 
department. These schools are like public institutions. National 
Government pays for fifty per cent of the expenditure by way of 
grant-in-aid. Construction of building, payment of the salaries 
of the teachers and the expenses of the pupil teachers to also the 
concern of the National Government. 


Administrative control.—The training schools are consi- 
dered to be under the jurisdiction of the Rector of the university. 
The Rector exercises administrative control over these schools 
through a Council of Administration. 


‘Inspectors’ exercise the power of inspection and control of the 
Rector. They keep a close watch on the working of these institu- 
tions. They supervise the administration, working and the disci- 
pline. It is these inspectors that have the power to admit students 
and transfer professors of these schools. 


The head of the Council of Administration is called Director. 
He has many Assistant Directors to assist him. The administra- 
tive affairs of the institutions are looked after by the Director. 


Curriculum and syllabus.—The curriculum and the sylla- 
bus of the schools consist of the general as well as the professional 
education. They are given education in about 20 subjects. A 
dist of those subjects is given below :— 


l. Science of teaching. 

2. Educational psychology. 
3. Sociology. 

4. Science. 

5. Agriculture. 

6. Painting. 

7. Music. 

8. Physical education. 

9. History. 
10. Geography. 


11. Mathemathics. 
12. French language and literature. 


13. Foreign language. 


There is difference in the curriculum of the male students and 
‘the female students. Male students are taught agriculture and 
mensuration. Women are not expected to goin for education of 
‘these subjects. 
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Duration.—The duration of the course of these primary aoe 
mal schools runs for three years. In the first year, ae 
trained in observation. In the second year they are taug os 
shoulder the responsibilities in a class. Inthe third year they a 
_ given the total responsibilty of the class. 


The schools work for 54 days. 
Thursday is a half holiday. 
week. Every student has to 
teaching wark or 50 half days 


Sunday isa full holiday and 

There are 30 teaching hours in a 
undertake atleast 25 full days of 
of teaching work. 


Examination.—At the end of every year, an examination m 
held. Itis after the successful completion of the third year 0 
examination that the student gets a degree or diploma, 


First year examination and its curricolum.—At the epg 
of the first year, every student is examined in the following sub- 
jects :— 


(2) History, 

(b) Geography, 

(c) Education, 

(d) Sociology, 

(e) Psychology. 
(f) Physics; and 

(g) A Foreign language. 


Second year examination.—At the end of the second year, 
the Students are again examined in almost all these subjects, 0 
course, with greather emphasis on Mathematics, 


Third year examination.— At the en 
examination that js held is both 


is examined in the following subjects ;— 
(a) Art of teaching, 
(6) Art of music. 
(c) Physical education, 
(d) The art of physical exercise, 
(e) French literature and la 
(f) Agriculture. 


(g) Industrial science. 


d of the third year, the 
written and oral, Every student 


nguage, 
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maiia The students have option to offer Home Science or Physiology 
in lieu of Industrial Science. 


Admission and life of pupil teachers.—In order to seek 
admission, the students have to appear at an admission examina- 
tion. Those students who have acquired the degree of Brevet 
Superior and are between the age I5 to 19 years can appear at this 
admission examination. 


Before admission, every pupil teacher has to undergo a medi- 
cal examination. If he has been declared fit, he has to fillin an 
agreement form to the effect that-he would serve at least for 10 
years in some public primary school after obtaining the training. 


Since the education is free, it is possible for the Government 
to claim back the money spent on the training from those who 
Commit the breach of this contract. 


Hostel and residence.—Every training school has a hostel 
attached to it. Since the teaching Programme is pretty heavy, 
most of the students prefer to live in the hostel. Those students 
who are not able to live in the hostels are allowed to live outside. 

hey are also paid lodging and boarding allowance. 


, The life of these hostels and training schools is pretty rigid. 
It is on holidays and during leisure hours that the students are 
allowed to go out and only after seeking permission. Male 
Students are given permission easily as compared to female 
students, 


.. Co-curricular activities.—Co-curricular activities, games, 
literary activities and other recreational activities form an integral 
Part of the training. Adult education or socical education is con- 
Sidered to be an essential part of these activities. 


Superior Normal Schools.—These schools are intended for 
training teachers for higher primary schools and primary normal 
Schools, 


In these schools both the females and males are admitted. 


Admission.—Admission to these schools is also possible after 
Successful competition at the admission examination. Those stu- 
dents who have acquired a certificate from a higher primary school 
Or possess the Baccalaureat Degree of secondary education and 
have attained the age of 19 years are allowed ‘to sit at the competi- 


tive examination. 
The students have to undergo the medical examination as is 


the case in the primary normal schools, Pupil teachers are given 
free training and facilities to live in the boarding houses and get- 
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meals. They have also to sign a bond for service for a particular 
period. 


Curriculum.—The duration of the course in these Superior 


Normal Schools is two years, The students have to study the 
following two groups of subjects :— 


(a) Literary ; and 
(b) Science. 


Students are free to opt for either of the groups. 


Compulsory science and psychology teaching.—Although 


there is option in the training, yet every student has to study 
science as well as psychology. 


In the literary group, there are two sub-divisions. These sub- 
divisions are on the basis of literature and social sciences. opg 
group goesin for French language and the literature while t 
other one goes in for History and Geagraphy. 


Science students are also further divided into two smaller 


x l 
groups. One group of students goes in for the study of the natura 
sciences such as Chemistry, 


Physiology ete. The other group stu- 
dies pure science and mathematics, 


Examination.—After the end of every year, an examination 
is held. A students who has completed both the years of coursa 
given the certificate to that effect. There is difference in the 
certificate to that effect. There is difference in the examination © 
the science students and the arts students, 

Training of the teachers of the secondary schools.—I0 
France thereare two arrangements for the training of the teacher 
of the secondary schools :— 

(a) A student may go in for teaching ina training school 
after obtaining the Baccalaureat Degree and the univef 
sity education, 


(b) On the other hand, a student may also be allowed to 8° 
in for teaching in a secondary school after receiving 
either in the Ecole Normal Superieure (i. e. Superio! 

Normal School) or Gran 


des Ecoles. 
Admission. — Admission to these training courses is possible 
only after successfully competing at the admission examination. 
A student can appear at the competition examination only 
when he has taken the Baccalaureat Degree. After Baccalaure 
Degree, every student prepares fo 


or the admission examination- 
These preparatory classes are held in Lycees. 
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_ Duratios and diplomas or degrees.—The duration of the 
training is four years. Out of these four years, every student has 
to stay for these years in the Ecole Normal Superieure. 


P During this stay of four years, every student kas to pass exami- 
nations and obtain three certificates. 


After completing two years study, every candidate who suc- 
ceeds at the adnission examination gets the diploma of Licence for 
Teaching. i 

After three- years of study, diploma deludes Seperiures is 
granted. À 

Those candidates who remain in the institution for all the 
four years prepare themselves for the full examination in the fourth 
years. After the completion of this examination, the highest degree 
in this field is awarded. 

Training of the woman teachers.—Women teachers for 
secondary schools are also awarded diplomas and certificetes in 
this very manner. They have to stay in the training institutions 
for all these years. They also granted facilities of boarding and 
lodging like their male counterparts. 


Recognition of merit.—Those pupil teachers who show 
better records are given scholarships, seats and facilites for further 
education. They are also given facilities for specialization. 


Facilities for specialization are available in all these training 


schools. 


_ Training for educetional 
tain universities have the arrangements 
trative officers for educational institutions. 

Physical education and its training.—There are separate 
institutions for training the teachers of physical education. There 
are well equipped institutions that ‚impart training 1n this field. 

Conditions of the teachers.—We have already seen that 
there are different categories of teachers for different stages of edu- 
cation. In France, there is another standard of categorization. 
Teachers are categorized on the basis of the tenure and the mode 
of appointment. from this point of view, teachers may be classi- 
fied into the following four categories :— 

(a) Probationers.— These are the teachers that take to teae 
ching during the training period. 

\ (b) Long-term substitute tcachers.—They are allowed to 


serve for along term but they are not given permanent appoint- 
ment. It is so, either on account of the fact that they lack requisite 


administrative officers.—Cer- 
ements for the training of adminis- 
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9. While receiving training, the teachers are also given 
practical training in undertaking the responsibility of the classes. 


10. Examinations are held every year. It is at the end of 
the final year that written as well as oral examinations are held. 


‘11. Admission to these schools is held on the basis of a 
competitive test that js held in the beginning. 


12. Every pupil teahcer gets the facility of boarding and 
lodging. Those who have obtained the Baccalaureat Degree and 
the university education may go in for secondary teaching after 
receiving training in a training institution meant for the training 


of the secondary teachers. Those who do not live in hostels are 
given allowance for it. 


_13. There are Superior Normal Schools for the training of 
teachers for primary normal schools and higher primary schools. 


14, Life in these Superior Normal Schools is more or less 
the same as in primary normal schools. There is difference of 
degree only in regard to curriculum and teaching programme. 


15: There is separate arrangement for the training of the 
teachers of the secondary schools, 


16. There are two systems for recruiting teachers to the 
secondary schools :— 


(a) Those who have obtained the Baccalaureat Degree and 
the university education may go in for secondary teach- 
ing after receiving training in a training institution 
meant for the training of the secondary teachers. 

(b) Those who have received some professional training 
may also go in for teaching in secondary institutions. 


17. The duration of the training course is four years, Here 
also the life is quite rigid. 


18. Conditions of the teachers in France ar 


e not very satis- 
factory. They are not very well paid. : 


11. Teachers are divided in di 


are d fferent categories according to 
the stages of education in which the 


y teach. 


20. Then, according to the tenure of service, the teachers 
may be divided into the following categories :— 


(a) Permanent teachers, 


(b) Long-term subsitute teachers, 
tenure. 


(c) Regular subsitutes. 


without permanent 
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(d) Short-term subsititutes. 


21. Teachers in the public schools are treated as public 
servants. 


22. Teachers are generally appointed by the State Govern- 
ment or the Authorities that have the powers delegated by the 
State Government. 


23. Professors of the universities are appointed by the head 
of the State. 


24, There are different hours of work for different categories 
of teachers. 


25. Teachers of higher education have to devote less time as. 
compared to teachers of other categories. 


26. Teachers retire at the age of 60. They aro given pension. 
after retirement. 


27, Those teachers who commit breach of discipline are: 
penalised. There are different boards and committees for taking 
disciplinary action. 


98. There is no strong teachers’ movement in France. 
Teachers’ organisations are weak. Arrangements are being made: 
to have a strong knit teachers’ movement. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 
CHAPTER I 


GENERAL FEA TURES, HISTORICAL BACK- 
GROUND, VALUES & EARLY EDUCATION 


ey 


Q. Describe briefly the general features of Japan and 


its historical background and values of the society and edu- 
Cation, 


Geographical Features of Japan.—Japan is a country sitet 
ted towards the eastern coast of Asian sub-continent. It is a Sa 1l 
try which is nothing but a group of islands. These islands are Ke 
of mountain Tanges. In fact these ranges are the part o: i 
mountain ranges that have their beginning, These ranges run ae 
to the Pacific Ocean intercepted only by sea water. The inan 
that form this country are Yokedo, Tanso, Kyosho and Shika 2, 
These islands are about 1,58,695 Sq. Miles in area, They ar 
Situated within 300 latitude to 500 altitude, 


Prior to II World War this land consisted of some more islands 
ut with the defeat of Ja 


were taken away fro 
hek. Borneo is a par 
o have their existence. 


of this there is no Possibility of large scale agriculture. However, 
one feature is very bright. The land that is available in Japan is 
rich and fertile, 


As the natural, mountain grow forests. These forests are full 
of valuable wood and timber. These mountains, forests and the 


mountain vegetation gives beauty and grand look to the country. 


The country is rich in mineral resources but oil and iron are 
lacking. It is, therefore, not possible to have large scale industries. 
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However, there is good deal of coal and copper and so certain 
industries specially on small scale, can be run and have been run. 


Population.—About 90 million people live in Japan. Every 
year there is an increase of about a million. 


Effect of Volcanoes.—As alreday stated, Japan is a volcanic 
country. There are about 50 volcanoes. These volcanoes erupt 
and cause earthquakes. Due to these earthquakes Japan very often 
suffers from serious trouble. 


Occapation and Trade.—As we have already scen there is 
dearth of cultivable land in Japan and so agriculture cannot go on 
ima proper manner. People of Japan have to depend on impart 
for their food. Only one-fifth of the total land is good for agri- 
culture and so very few people have taken to it. 


Japan is rich in industrialization. Before II World War it 
Was one of the leading industrial powers of the world. It proved 
a tough competitor for many persons. In those days it was very 
rich in production of machinery, toys, textile and silken goods. 
After II World War Japan has not remained so rich but even then 
it 1s quite rich in trade and industry. 


Situation of Japan is sush that it is ideally suited for export 
trade, It has very good sea coasts and there are several good 
Ports, Japan can build up its economy only by manufacturing 
things that can be exported and people are very much alive to this 
Situation. These coasts help the Japanese to catch fish. Fishing 
ìs an important occupation of the people of Japan. 


History of Japan.—Japan has a rich and old history Sculp- 
tures of Japan say that the nation came into existence in 600 B. C. 
People of Japan are also belivers of divine origin theory. Today 
this belief has lost its faith and there is a parliamentry democracy, 

ut the general belief goes that the King of Japan is a descendant 
of Sun God and so people respect him like that; Inspite of this 
belief Japan is heading towards a modern State. Itis trying to 
build up its indurtry and technology. 


Influence of China.—It wasin the 6th century that Japan 
Come in contact with China. China at that time was culturally a 
very advanced country. It influenced not only Japan but many 
Other neighbouring countries as well. This happned in the case of 

apan as well and Japan started owning culture, religion, art, 
handicraft, literature, caliography, etc., from China. In those days 
Japanese literature was written in Chinese script. That literature 
1s even now considered sacred. 


Influence of Europe.—In the 16th century Japan came in 
Contact with European nations. Englishmen were the first to reach 
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f 
Japan with the intention of carrying on trade. This was a part o 
such a global adventure by Englishmen. 


Severance of ties with foreign conneries amoa 
Emperor of Japan decided to expel foreigners from his an me 
asked its subjects to sever ties with the people of Europe 


i 9 ime 
so this contact with European countries got a lull for the t: 
being. 


19th century economic requirements.—Till 19th Saa N 
we do not find any contact between Japanese traders and ee ee 
foreign countries. But in 19th century Japan developed a 


S 3 . . as 
strong commercial and business Organisation. Social as well 4 


factors helped Japan to grow military. Inspired by its military 


mosa. Form C i d 

e » Caroline, Korea an 
Formosa, For rly they were under the control of Russia an 
China. Then it started pene 


and then came the II World War 


Commerce and M: 
tary growth of J. 


y y an opportunity to earn more riches. Inspired by 
this motive this family hel 


Ped Empror Meiji to acquire military 
power. 


ne and its after-effects, The TI World hs 

Bet Adee Te e Por unity toloccnpy litre MEM rA Soari 
East Fa It occupied Indo-China, Phillppines, Thailand, Hong 
Kong, Malaya, Borneo and major part of Burma. Then came 
America in the field and atom-bomb was thrown at Hiroshima i? 
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1945, This atom-bomb exploded the ambition of Japan to domi- 
nate Asia or at least the eastern part of the world. 


Japan was in fact one of the axis powers. These powers were 
defeated at the hands of the allied powers, and in 1951 the peace 
treaty was concluded. This treaty infused a new life in Japan. 
Since then Japan has been trying to reconstruct itself. 


Values of education, society and culture.—Japanese people 
are great artists. They have a very strong aesthetic sense. They 
want to do things in avery beautiful manner. Socially they are 
very much obedient to the Empror. In fact they consider him to 
be the represntative of God and so are loyal to him, In this regard 
there is a good deal of affinity between the Indian culture and the 
Japanese culture. ; 


_ Respect for elders and seniors.—In Japan elders and se- 
niors enjoy respect at the hands of youngers and juniors. This is 
typical of Indian culture as well. In regard to women also we find 
the same thing. During childhood a woman is under the protec- 
tion and care of her parents. After marriage she obeys her hus- 
band and as a mother she obeys her son. This is something which 
is very much near the Indian culture. 


Patriotism.— Japanese are great patriots. They love their 
country more than anything else. According to old sayings of the 
Indian culture for them country is superior to Heaven even. The 
only difference lies in the fact that the Japanese like to discharge 
their duties towards the nation very sincerely while in India 
sometimes this sincerity is lacking. No doubt in times of emer- 
gency and national crisis, the whole nation rises as one man, but 
if this spirit could be maintained even in normal times, no 
rae would have the courage to raise its eyes towards 
ndia. 


In Japan self-sacrific (Harakiri) for nation is considered a part 
of national duty. 


In the religion of Japan, Empror’s words have to be carried 
out. Even if this thing involves laying down of life a Japanese 
won’t hestiate. Obedience for country, disciplined life and love 
for nation are the ingredients of Japanese culture. 


Buddhism.—People of Japan are the followers of Buddhism, 
This Buddhism has undergone certain changes according to modern 
needs. However, Buddhism is still the most important religion of 
Japan. Then there are Christians. They follow internationally 
accepted tents of Christianty- In short, it may be said that Japan 
is a growing country with all the potentialities ofa peace-loving 
nation. 
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POINTS FOR REVISION 


(1) Japan is situated towards the eastern coast of tha sub- 
continent of Asia. It is a group of islands with an area of about 
1,58,693 sq. miles. 

(2) It is a countr 
Mountains, 


(3) Its population is about 90 millions and js increasing by a 
million every year, 


Y which has several ranges of volcanic 


(4) In Japan People do not take to agriculture, It is an 
industrial country whtch lays greater emphasis on export trade. 


(5) Japan has an old history beginning from 600 B. C. 


(6) The King is respected as a descendant of Sun God and is 
worshipped by people, 


(7) In the early years China influenced Japan. Then in the 


16th century and then later on in the 20th century western coun- 
tries influenced Japan. 


(8) In 16th century Japan severed its connections with Euro- 
pean and other countries, 


(9) In the 19th century is grew into a militar ower. It was 
due to the efforts of Empro: Š a 


i the r Meiji who was helped by certain busi- 
ness families, 

(10) IZ World War saw, in the beginning, the conquest of 
Japan over other Powers. Then came its downfall. 


(11) People of Japan havea Strong and developed aesthetic 
Sense. There is an old and important culture, 


(12) Japa t patri of 
Buddhin panese are grea patriots, They are followers 


ICE ag short, Japan has a rich cult d and itis 
likely to grow in future as well, ural backgroun 


CHAPTER II 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN BEFORE 
II WORLD WAR 


ee 


Q. Describe briefly the working of education before 
Tl World War in Japan, 


ingens tance of education. —Education occupies a ver 
éfid thi Place in Japan. This was so before the II World War 
. 18 so even after the IT World War. After II World War it 
1S now a Universally recognized fact that real progress cannot be 
achieved Without giving due regard to education. Educational 
of Japan believe that thinking of a nation can be 
Changed Only through education. Convinced by this view, the 
of Japan have taken to the practice of not imple- 
menting any scheme for the reconstruction of Japan without the 
Prior approval of the Ministry of Education. Today every scheme 
of education bears the imprint of reconstruction. It is through 
education that attempt is made to infuse democratic thinking in 

€ People in place of imperialist designs. The influence is marked 
and is very clear. Today people are trying to become modern and 
Up-to-date. 


Education in ancient Japan.—In Japan, in ancient days, 
there were no formal agencies of education. They look charge of 
the entire education of the State. There were only informal 
agencies of education that played a vital role. Family was the 
Main centre of education. Education that was imparted was 
Mostly religious, moral and cultural. This was typical in Japanese 
education. 


Influence of China on education in Japan.—As soon as 
Japan came in contact with China, the education system of the 
Country underwant a change. „In about 200 A. D., a new educa- 
tional system was envolved. It is said that it began with the arrival 
ol the Korean Ambassador in Japan. In those dyas China was a 
Centre of higher studies and learning as well as Buddhism. With 

< contact of China, people of Japan got an opportunity to go 
Over to that country and secure higher education. Those who 
Came back from China, after receving education, started new 
Schools. About 3000 schools, in this manner, came into being, 
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Contribution to education of Emperor Prince Saori 
It would not be wrong to say that Empror Shotoku open a 
a new era in the field of education. He started a non yee pik 
of school in the 6th century. In 670 A.D. a Ee cee’ Ms 
founded but admission to it was restricted. In fact these Ton 
and centres of education were meant for people of the higi er 
classes. Ordinary people could not secure admission in the 


schools. However, Chinese influence could be seen in the work- 
ing of these schools and the Universities. 


Independent Japanese system of education.—It was in 
the 8th century, that is about 701 A. D., that a Japanese system 
of education was evolved. This system is known as Tiahocode. 
On the basis of this system a University was established at Kioto. 
Provincial institutions were also Properly organised. Schools for 
music, art, medicine, Painting, etc., were also established. In 


spite of these changes in the system of education, education was 
not made universal. It conti 


nued to be restricted and meant for 
aristocracy. 


Beginning of public education, 
marks the beginning of Public education. It was in 1828 A. D. 
that a Buddhist Monk opened a school. This was meant for 


Public education, In the 19th century we find that religion 


Spread with greater Vigour. This spirit of religion also brought 
about the spread of education. Wit 


Japanese education also grew by degrees, 


—It is the 9th century that 


These new schools cater 


Were quite religious. In 


i hist Monks.— Buddhist Monks played 
a very vital role in th i ished 
Pee ae ae spread of education, They establishe 
children of ordinary people 

society. These schools Teton oi 


Generally theee scho, 
and monasteries, M 


here as well. By-and-by 
ote x of ed i it 
took over the administration of these Sls ton, and so 


orary 
teachers took place of the Monks but Manono: iA 
the strict terms of the sense be b 


aid them gifts 


hit the indigenous system of 
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and offerings and they received them. Children of the age group 
of 6to 15 received education in these schools. Before the re- 
organization of the education took place there were about 16,000 
such schools. 


Influence of European countries and the reorganization 
of education.—When Japan saw that countries of Europe were 
making progress by leaps and bounds, they also decided to follow 
suit. With this object in view they sent representatives to the 
countries of Europe and America in order to study the education 
system there. On the basis of the recommendations of these 
Tepresentatives, in 1872 a new system of education was organized. 
This system was very much influenced by French system of edu- 


Cation, 


Working of the reorganized system of education.—In 
fact the Government of Japan wanted to control people through 
education and so they gave education a new bias. The whole 
educational set-up of the country was divided into 8 regions. 

ach region was under the charge of an administrator who 
looked after the whole system of education from primary to the 
niversity level. Every region had its independent machinery 


as well. 
The main object of this system of education was to fill in the 
Students love for fhe nation, self-respect, feeling of brotherhood, 


‘developed sense of morality and good contact and bring about a 

Strong character. Here again we find that Emperor Meiji played 

an important role. He issued a script 1n 1890 which was repro- 
uced on every book and repeated on important occasions. 

When we look at this organized system of education we find 
that at the ptimary stage of education, it was very much 
influenced by French system. | At the secondary stage, German 
System of education predominated. At the University level, it 
was the American system of education that influenced the working 
of education. All these factors very clearly indicate that Japanese 
System of education was heading towards modernization. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 
1) In ancient Japan there was no network of formal agencies 
of education. There were only informal agencies of education. 
2) Family was the centre of education where religious, moral 
and cultural education was imparted. 


(3) With the influence of China a new system of education 
Was born. Now people got an opportunity to go over to China 


and acquire higher education. 
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(4) Those who came back from China established new 
schools. 


(5) In the 6th century Prince Shotoku, who was the Emperor 
then, established new type of schools. A University was also 


established in 670 A. D. However, the system was still influenced 
by the Chinese system. 


(6) It was in the 8th century that a new Japanese system of 
education called Tiahoccde was established. 


(7) Buddhist Monks played a vital role in making the educa- 
tion widespread. 


(8) Tera-Koya Schools played a vital part in making Japanese 
education universal. These schools were run in monasteries and 
Monks acted as teachers. 


(9) Later on these schools were taken over by the Govern- 
ment and honorary teachers were ap 


pointed, 
af yoy Poses century, Japanese education underwent a 
Becks a ange. It was influenced by the European countries. 
of edits and erigan systems influenced this system 
on very much. In fact it br 
of education, it brought about a new system 


CHAPTER III. 


WORKING OF JAPANESE EDUCATION 
BEFORE II WORLD WAR 


— 


Q. Descride briefly the organization and the working 
of education in Japan between the 19th century and the 


II World War. 


Introduction.—We have already seen that it was in the 19th 
century that foundations of modern education of Japan were laid. 
Emperor Meiji wanted to give a new look to Japan and for this 
reason he tried to borrow from the education pattern of the 
European countries. In fact he wanted Japan to grow asa great 
military power. With this object in view the education was 
Organized. Here we shall try to deal with the various aspects of 
education prior to the II World War and the defeat of Japan at 


the hands of Allied Powers. 

Control and Administration.—In order to look after the 
education in Japan a Ministry of Education was set-up. This 
idea was based on the practice in England and the United States 
of America. Like England we find that undet the Ministry of 
Education there are 5 Departments and & Bureaus. It is under this 
Ministry that the inspection of varjous commercial and educational 
institutions is carried out. The Minister of Education was appoin- 
ted by the Emperor himself, on the advice of the Premier. 

The Ministry of Education did not confine itself to the control 
of the working of education only. 't also looked after the Art, 
Culture, Literature and Science. 


The Ministry of Education comprises of the following 5 
Departments :— 
(1) Accounts, 
(2) Documents, 
(3) Physcial Education, 
(4) Building, and 
(5) Personnel. 
Each of these Departments deals with the job concerned. 
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Eight Bureaus.—The Bureaus of the Ministry of Education 
dealt with different stages of education, while the Department 
deall with different aspects. Given below is the list of the 
Bureaus :— 

(a) Bureau of Higher Education, 
(b) Bureau of General Education, 
(c) Bureau of Technical Education, 
(d) Bureau of Text-Books, 

(e) Bureau of Social Education, 
(f) Bureau of Religious Education, 


(g) Bureau of Educational Research, and 
(h) Bureau of Thought Supervision. 


Personnel Derartment.—The Personnel Department dealt 
with the service conditions, appointment, promotions, pay scales, 
eic., of the teachers while Thought Supervision Bureau looked 
after the conduct and the thought of the students. In fact this 
Bureau was incharge of the discipline aspect of education. 


Financial control and grant-in-aid.—From the point of 


view of administration and financial control there were three 
types of schools and institution in Japan :— 


(a) Schools and institutions i 
Administration, estabtished by Mombusho 


(b) Institutions controlled and intai 
and Local Bodies, and e ar o iby Prefecear® 


(c) Institutions started and maintained by the individuals. 
Schools and institutions establi 
ini i AIEG ablished Mombusho 
Administration.—These institutions were very B a in, number. 
ae eee wike ee Control of the Government and 
tk according to instruction 
; s of the Government. 
R ee aes tried to meet the entire a of 
a a koeni tiae bear about 30% of the total expenditure. 
A by itself, it no doubt charged 
Ay also tried to maintain all its expenses. 
and Lol Hediegee ed and maintained by Prefectures 
and towns. They wer ON institutions were situated in villages 
good deal of cont bunin act in number in Japan and made @ 
‘ ucation in Japan the 
were like the County Schools of England, ead ee aa 


ren les of England. Th 46 
Local Bodies in Japan. The Local Bodies al tease about 


20% to 50% of expenditure of these schools. In fact it was the 


In regard to institutions m 
fees from the students but 


| 
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network of these schools that made real contribution in the field 
of education. 


Institutions started and maintained by the indi- 
viduals.—Such shools were very small in number in Japan. In 
number they were the smallest. Even these institutions got 
grant-in-aid from the Government and Local Bodies. Rich 
people also established certain funds for the education of ihe 
poor students. These poor students were not only to give tution 


fees but also other financial assistance. 


Attitude of the Japanese Government towards educa- 
tion before II World War.—Government of Japan were very 
much alive to the importance of education before IT World War. 
If we look at the figures of expenditure we find that in 1930 the 
Government spent 5,920 million yens a year an education while 
on Defence, only, 443 million yens were spent. It is really tragic 
to find that we know more of Japan asa military power of the 
Period prior to II World War than as an educational power of 
that period. ` 


Role of the Local Bodies in the field of education.—Like 
Englands the Local Bodies played a very vital role in the adminis- 
tration and control of education in Japan. The Heads of the 
Local Bodies were made responsible for the construction of school 


building and proivding other equipments. However, the responsi- 
bility for laying down the text-books and the curricula rested 


with the Government. The Government did seek the advice of 
the Local Bodies in regard to appointments of the teachers, 
eadmasters and other employees. 


Pre-primary Education.—Prior to the II World War there 
were Kindergarten Schools in Japan. These Kindergarten 
Schools were primarily established by individuals and private 
organisations. In these schools childern up to 5 years of age 
were admitted and taught. The main object, as already stated 
Was to make Japanese people moral, obedient, patriotic, kind 
and courteous and so these small kids were taught the lives and 
deeds of great men. 

Like India, England and other countries there was no 
Compulsion for attendance and so a very small precentage of 


children attended these schools. 

Primary Education.—Primary education in Japan started 
at 6 and went on up to 12 years of age. Here there was more of 
compulsion in regard to attendance. 


Great emphasis was laid on the teaching of History and 
Geography with a view to convince young boys and girls about 
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future prosperity of the country. They were also given sae ae 
for building up their character and morality. Lives of gr Ai 
men occupied an important place in the curriculum. Physic k 
education also formed an integral part of the whole scheme s 
education. Special emphasis was laid on Music and Handicrait. 
Probably the administrators tried to ma 


ke Japanese aeithetic as 
well as capable of earning their livelihood. 


Secondary education.—In Japan, secondary education has 
a wide field. It consist of : (a) Junior High School Education, 


(b) High School Education, and (c) Higher Secondary Educa- 
tion, 


For Junior High School Education and High School Educa- 
tion, History, Geography and Moral Education were taught. 
Military education was also imparted. Those who wanted to 
pursue higher education in Secondary Schools, were given oppor- 


tunity for examination, They could also go in for commercial 
education. There was also provision for it. 


Kotogakko.—This was the name given to certain insititutions 
that catered to the need of the Higher Secondary Education. 
These institutions were held in very high esteem. It was not then 
proper to compare them with the public schools in England and 
India. Students had to appear at an Entrance Examination. 
These examinations were very tough and difficult. It was not 
possible for ordinary students to get admissions in these Schools. 
Girls could not get admission in these schools. Mostly such schools 
were Residential Schools. In the whole of Japan there were 32 
institutions of this type. These institutions occupied such an im- 
portant place that as soon as a boy passed out from such a school 


he was given admission in a Goverment School without any 
admission test. 


Curriculum,.—In these schools, the curriculum included the 
following subjects :— 

(a) Science, 

(b) Mathamatics, 

(c) Economics, 

(d) Philosophy, 

(e) Social Science, and 

(f) Chinese and Japanese literatures, 


The glimpse of this curriculum very clrarly iudicates that 
people of Japan realised their debt towards China and they tried 


to teach its literature. Probably they thought there was some- 
thing good into it. 
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University Education or Higher Edueation.—During this 
period University education had also secured a good deal of pro- 
gress and importance. There were three types of Universities at 
that time. Ihese Universities continued to exit till the II World 
War. They were :— 


(a) Universities opened and managed by the State,— 
Generally they were called Imperial Universities. These Univer- 
Sities were considered to be havieg high academic standard. 
Graduates who passed out from these Universities enjoyed prefe- 
rence and public esteem in life. Among these Universities Tokyo 
and Kioto were considered to be the best. 


(b) Public Universities.—These Universities formed the 
Second categories of the Universities of Japan before the 1I World 
War. Thay were maintained and run | by Prefectures. These 
Prefectures were like the Counties of England so the Universities 
of this category were more or less semi-State Uuniversities. 


(c) Universities run by Local Bodies and Private 
Bodies.—These Universities were more or less like the private 
Universities of the United States of America. They were neither 


Tun by the State nor by Prefectures. 


There were about 26 Universities belonging to the third cate- 
8ory and there were about 11 Universities of the second category, 
ln ali there were 47 Universities in the country. 


Most of these Universities were under the i 
control of the Ministry of Education. No change cou as e manas 
In the working of the Universities without the prior aane a a e 

inistry, Education Ministry exercised contro] and watc ver 


the studedts through Thought Control Bureau. 


Universities and high standard of examination, ieee were 
800d libraries, These libraries did not Ce aung oe Se 
They expected the students to sit there and read. Í ectureays em 
Was the main method of educations. There sah oe a ric y 
&ramme of co-curricular activities, Students’ Club, Unions, etc. 


Education of the girls.—As we know, most of the oe 
Countries have been very backward in imparting education fe o e 
girls. This we find is true of Japan as well. In Japan, al ue 
it had become very modern, co-education was not at A i i z . 
There were ‘separate institutions for the education of t e girls, 
In Japan it was belived thata girl has to discharge the duties i of 
a housewife and so the curriculum of the education of the girls 
Was different from that of the boys. Mare emphasis was laid on 

ome-making, child welfare, decoration of the house, music, dance 
and making arrangements for festivities, feasts, etc. 
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Girls in Japan did not go in for higher education, On 
account of this reason there was no arrangement for the teaching 


of Literature, Mathematics, Science, etc., in the schools maintained 
for the girls. 


Youth Movement.—As we have already seen, Japan was 
anxious to grow into a military power before II World War. It 
did achieve its objective. On account of this ambition a good deal 
of importance was attached for education and organisation of 
the youths. A net work of youth institutions and organization was 
sprad in Japan before the II World War. The foundation for 
this movement was laid for the first time in 1935. In fact these 
institutions were there as a subsitute for adult education or social 
education. Those young men who had not got the opportunity of 
receiving formal education, were imparted moral, physical and 
commercial education in these institutions. The main object of 


the Youth Movement was to impart adult education and social 
education. 


These institutions imparted education up to the primary stan- 
dard, Later on they started imparting education up to secondary 


stage and so in 1939, attendance was made compulsory for those 
young men who had missed secondary education. 


By-and-by these institutions started imparting education in 
Agricultures as well as Fisheries. These institutions were part- 
time schools and so they were run and maintained in the building 
of Monasteries, Public Schools, Primary Schools, etc. Military 
education was also imparted in these schools. In fact the main 
object of these institutions was to develop able-bodied citizens. 


This movement of the youth institutions ma 
for the education of the girls as well. However, with the 


advent of II World War and its end, the whole situation 
changed. - 


de arrangement 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


1, The foundation for the modern education i 
laid in 19th century, rn education in Japan was 
A: 


There was a Ministry of Education that looked after the 


education in Japan. It had 5 Departments and 8 Bureaus 
under it. 


3. Following were 5 Departments :— 
(a) Accounts, » 
(b) Documents, ~~ 
(c) Physical Education, 
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(d) Buildings, and 
(e) Personnel Department. 


_4. Following were the 8 Bureans of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation :— 
(a) Bureau of Higher Education, 
(b) Bureau of General Education, 
(c) Bureau of Technical Education, 
(d) Bureau of Text-Books, 
(e) Bureau of Social Education, 
^ (f) Bureau of Religious Education, 
(g) Bureau of Enucational Researcn, and 
(A) Bureau of Thought Supervision 
5. From the point of view of control and finacial grant-in- 
aid there were three types of institutions :-— 
(a) Schools and institutions controlled by the State, 
(6) Schools and institutions controlled and managed by Pre- 
features and Local Bodies, and 
(c) Institutions managed by individuals. 
6. Before II World War, Japanese administration was very 
much alive to the importance of Education. 
* 7. Local Bodies in Japan, like local Bodies of England, 
Played an important role in the education of the country. 
` B. Prior to the II World War, these were Kindergarten 
Schools for Pre-primary Education. These institutions were generally 
Tun and maintained by the private bodies. 


9. Primary education-in Japan started at 6-and went up to 12. 
Pamary education was, to a great extent, controlled by 
the State,/ 


lL/ I ndary education had a wide field. It inclu- 
ded J Vor High Shoal eaten: School Education and Higher 


ecoydary Education. 
4/12. Military education was also imparted in the secondary 


Schools. 
y/ 13. There were Public Schools, called Kotagakko, in Japan. 


A winnwol 4 ~University education was also quite developed. There 
- Were about 47 University in all. 
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15. There were three types of Universities in those days in 
Japan: — 


(a) Universities controlled by the State, 


(b) Universities controlled and maintained by Prefectures, 
and 


(c) Universities‘controlled and maintained by the Local 
Bodies and Private Agencies. 


16. These Universities were also under the control of the 
Ministry of Education. 


17. Girls’ education was not run and maintained on modern 
lines. There were no co-educational institutions. 


18. In girls’ education greater emphasis was laid on subjects 
having direct concern with house-keeping and domestic life. 


19. There were youth institutions that tried to meet the 
requirements of adult education. These institutions imparted 


education to those young men and women who had been deprived 
with the opportunity of securing education. 


CHAPTER IV 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN AFTER 
THE WORLD WAR II 


eT 


Q. Describe briefly the impact of II World War on the 
education in Japan. 

Or 

After the II World War, many changes were effected in 
the educational set-up of Japan. Enumerate these changes 
briefly. 

II World War and its impact on the educational set-up 
of Japan.—Prior to the II World War Japan thought that it could 
achieve great success and importance in the world through its 
Military strength. The rulers of Japan, therefore, tried their best 
to develop their cauntry into a great military force. These hopes 
were belied. Japan had to lick the ground at the hands of the 
Allied Forces. ` The conquerors of Japan thought of dismantling 
the military set-up of Japan and therefore, dicided to change the 
entire educational and political set-up of the country. With this 
object in view the Supreme Commander of „the Allied Powers 

ormed a new department called Civil Information and Education 
Department. Since the Supreme Allied Commander was a man 
rom America, this department was dominated by educational and 
military officials of Ū. S. A. In fact this department was set-up 
with a view to give a new system of education to Japan. 


Educational Reconstruction.—Reconstruction of education 
Was not only carried out in the field of curriculum and the content 
Material of education, but it was also done in the field of buildings 
and administration. Buildings of schools and institutions that 
had been damaged in the II World War were reconstructed and 


repaired. 
in ai i ducation was to stri 

The main aim of the givers of new e rip 

education of its military uniform. They wanted to do away with 

the military training and so old books of moral education. History, 

eography, etc., were replaced by new books. These new books 


were full of democratic thinking. 


Role of Local Bodies.—American administrators of educa- 
tion wanted the whole scheme to be implemented by the Japanese 
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themielves. With this aim in view they appointed a Joint Com- 
mittee of Japanese and American educationists. This Committee 


issued orders to Prefectures and Local Bodies to implement the 
new scheme of education. 


New Constitution of Japan.—In 1946 Japan was given a 
new Constitution. This Constitution contained certain regulations 
in regard to education. They were put down in Articles 13, 14, 
19, 20, 23 and 26 of the Consititution. These articles trid to 
meet the various requirements of Japanese education. 


Article 13 provided for t 


he protection and safeguarding of 
individual rights. 


Article 14 guaranteed e 
the distinction of caste, 


Articles 19, 20 
dom of thought, 


qual rights to every one and abolished 
class and creed, etc. 


and 23 granted to the people of Japan the free 
speech, profession, religion and education. 


Article 26 had direct bearing on educaton. This Article made 
education compulsory while allowing freedom io the individual to 
receive any type of education according to his or her ability. 


On the basis of the provisions of this Article of the Constitu- 


tion, fundamental rules were framed and Local Bodies were asked 
to construct libraries. 


It was under the provisions of this Article that co- 
was made compulsoty and free, 


charged, Arrangements were also 


education 
In other words no fee was 


made for adult education. 
Probiem of text-books.—Since th 
away with, a serious problem of havin 


cience, Geography, etc., arose. The e 
changed as they had bec 


e old books were done 
g new books of History. 
xisting books could not be 
1 ome out of date. Power of laying down 
curriculum and prescribing text-books was decentralized. Certain 

eglons were given power in this regard. The whole of the country 


was divided into Regions and each Regi i ight to 
Prescribe text-books and lay down syllabus tings: 


é Ha New teachers were 
. re was a pro m of 00 
teacher and so it took years to fill this ean Sees. 1320, 
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teachers, conduct of examinations, distribution of certificates and 
construction of school buildings. 


Teachers and their Emoluments.—The after-effect of the 
II World War was that the prices shot up very high. On account 
of this economic problem the pay scales of the teachers were 
revised. Now instead of 57 yens, a teacher received 1,487 
yens. 


Reconstruction of School Buildings.—The administrators 
of Education also took up the job of reconstruction of school 
buildings. It was not possible for Prefectures and Local Bodies to 
erect new buildings and so Government came out with the funds. 
However, the Local Bodies were made to sign a bond for the 
repayment for the cost of construction. In short, the National 
Government undertook the responsibility of erecting new buildings 
and providing new equipments. 

Increased respensibility of the Local Bodies.—After 
II World War the centralization of the education system was 
abolished. New Local Bodies were made more responsible for 
administering and running the education. — This was an attempt 
in the direction of decentralization of education. 


Ministry of Education.—After the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, Civil Information and Education Organisation was done 
away with. Ministry of Education was now made solely respon- 
Sible for the working of educational schemes. This Ministry gave 


a new democratic set-up to education. 
Administration and finances of the new educational 


Eye sia 3 bering about 11,070 are the smallest 
©t-up.—Local Bodies numbering Then there are ‘Prefectures, 


Unit of the educational set-up. _ Prefec 
They are higher in rank. They too have the responsibility in the 
field of education. The job of these two Bodies is clearly demar- 
cated. 

i i d pre-secondary education is the 
Pte. prima oa ia| BAIE They have the responsibility 


r ili Local Bodies. I 
Betty of al as adiminiteriag the education at these 


or i we j 
a et eaten Ministry and Prefectual Boards give grant- 
in-aids to the Local Bodies for administering and financing 
€ducation at these stages. 

d ible for the 

Role of the Prefectures.—They are responsib 

Junior Secondary Education and the Primary Education. They 
Supervise the Local Councils or Boards. In fact they are a link 
between the Local Bodies and the Education Ministry. They 
Submit their report on the administrative aspect to the Education 


Ministry. 
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Training of the teachers is the responsibility of the Eres 
fectures. 


Working of the Education Ministry.—The Ministry of 
Education consists of a Secretariat and five Bureaus. It is with 
the help of these organs that it tries so control the educational 
set-up and the working of the local Education Councils and Pre- 
fectures in this direction. 


There are 18 Councils attached to the Ministry of Education. 
Their nature is advisory. The most important of these Councils is 
the Central Council. Its job is to advise the Ministry on matters 
relating to general education policy. Other Councils deal with 


physical education, health, hygiene, training of the teachers, 
etc. 


Laying of educational standards.—It is the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Education to lay down the educational 


standards. The Local Bodies and Prefectures have to keep to these 
standards. 


Grant-in-aid.—Ministry of Education gives grant-in-aid to 
Prefectures and Muncipal Boards. The financial responsibility 


for running colleges and universsties rests on the National Ex- 
chequer. 


Other Assistence.—Ministry of Education also gives out the 


following types of assistence to the Education Councils, Schools 
and Units :— i. 


(a) Commercial assistence, and 


(b) Technical assistance. 


Free and compulsory education.—At present there is 
universal education in Japan. In other words it means that it is 
free and compulsory. This stage has been reached gradually and 
slowly. It was in 1947 that the education was made free for the 
aoe up to the age of 13. Since then this age has been going 

In order to bring abou 
universal education, the perio! 
has been divided into three st 


t uniformity in the working of the 
d of 9 years of compulsory education 
ages :— 

(a) Primary Education.—It begins at the age of 6 and goes 
on for three years, 7. e. up to the age of 9. 


(b) Junior Seendary Edacation.—It is also run for a period 


of three years. It begins at the age of 9 and continues till the age 
of 12. 
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i (c) Higher Secondary Education.—At the age of 12, the 
child enteres into the stage of higher secondary education. 


University or College Education.—After completing the 
secondary education the child goes in for higher education. 


Reorganisation of old secondary schools.—Old secondary 
schools have also been reorganized. They have now been divided 
into two categories. In fact these two categories are again 
divided into other categories. In short, it may be said that there 
are two categories of Lower Secondary Schools and two categories 


of Higher Secondary Schools. 


Higher Schools, Preparatory Schools and Special Technical 

Schools are included in the Higher Secondary Schools. 

_ Further Reorganization.—Now the entire period of educa- 
tion in Japan runs for 19 years. During this period the child has 
to undergo the following stages of education :— 

(a) Kindergarten, 
(b) Primary Schools, 
(c) Junior Secondary Schools, 
(d) Higher Secondary Schools, 
(e) Junior Colleges, and 
(f) Universities or Post-graduate Colleges, 
Kindergarten.—Civil Education and Information Depart- 
ment of Japan made a good deal of efforts in the reorganization 
of the pre-primary education. Now it is the responsibility of the 
Local Education Councils to improve these schools. Every 
attempt is being made to make these schools well-equipped and 
efficient, 
These schools are mostly run by private agencies. 
—They cater to the educational need 
of the students between 6 and 11 years of age. These elementary 


schools are growing in number every day. As already started, it 
is the responsibility of the Local Educational Councils and pre- 


fectures to administer and maintain these schools. 


e is an atmosphere of co-operation between the 
Mla e end the ES Attempt is also made to foster 
fraternal relations between the teachers and the e ae 
teacher is given the status of a friend, philosopher and guide for 
the students. we 
Health of the students.—These schoolsdo bear in mind 
the importance of the health of the students. Students are pro- 
vided with rich and varied programme for physical development. 


Elementary Schools. 
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These schools do not neglect the physical development of the stu- 
dents. Most of these schools have Physical Education and Sports 
Committees. There are health attendants as well. There is good 
equipment of games and sports. 


Instructions in physical education and hygiene form a part 
of the educational system, Students are also provided with milk 
and other nutrition. 


Moral and intellectual development.— Every attempt is 
made to develop the students morally as well as intellecutually. 
There is a programme for moral instructions. 


Curriculum.—In these schools students are taught the foll- 
wing subjects :— 
(a) Japanese Language, 
(b) Social Sciences, 
(c) Arithmetic, 
(d) Hygiene, 
(e) Physical Education, and 
(f) Nature study. 


The students may aslo learn about decoration of flowers, cele- 
bration of festivals tea festivals, etc. 


Text-Books.—Text-books are published by the Ministry of 
Education, Every attempt is made to makes these books attractive 
and also to keep them up tothe mark. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion is making attempts to provide free text-books. Text-books 


of Japanese Language and Mathematics are supplied free of 
cost. 


Vocational Schools,—After the II World War Vocational 


Schools not only grew in number but they also changed their form 
in many respects. These schools were also of two types :— 


(a) Lower Secondary schools, 
(b) Upper Secondary Schools, 

_ Then there is also arrangement for the teaching of these voca- 
tional subjects at the Stage of higher education. These schools 
provide education in Agriculture, Home Making, Fisheries and 

_other vocations and occupations 


Attempt is also made to train the teachers for these schools. 


Adult Education.— Before II World W 
was used as a means of military propaganda. 
these institutions were reorganized and given 


ar adult education 
After II World War 
anew look. Really 
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speaking it was after 1952 that adult education got its real due. 
Although the Govrnment had started giving loans since 1946, 
but its real importance was recognized after 1952 only. Today 
there is a rich and varied progromme of adult education which 
occupies an important place in the educational set-up of Japan. 


Teachers-their employment, conditions of service’ 
training, emoluments, etc.—Educationists have complained 
that the condition of teachers was not good. They were not paid 
emoluments sufficient enough to meet their expenses. On ac- 
count of this drawback people of high calibre did not join the 
teaching profession. Work in schools was also tediods. Tubercu- 
losis was a very common disease in the teaching profession of 
Japan. Now itis not so. Things have changed. Teachers are 
paid proper emoluments and every attempt is made to provide 
them with proper medical facilities. 


Training Programmes.—Now there are proper arrange- 
ments for the training of the teachers. There is an arrangement 
for two years’ training for primary teachers and four years’ 
training for secondary teachers, Refresher courses are also provi- 
ded to senior teachers, The standard of the Training institutes is 
also pretty high, 


There are four types of certificates in the field of the training 
‘of teacher :— 
(a) First Class Certificates, 
(6) Second Class Certificates, 
(c) Five-yearly Temporary Certificates, and 
(d) One-year Certificate given under special conditions. 


Lady Teachers.—Lady teachers are | given maternity leave 
and also financial assistance during this period. 


Promation and other benefits.—There is now proper 


arrangement for the promotion of the teachers. Good teachers 


do get their due. They are also given facilities for going abroad 


for studies. Competent teachers are sent to U. S. A. and England 
-for further studies. In short, it may be said that conditions of 
the teachers are pretty good, as compared to the conditions before 


the II World War. . 
Teachers’ Organizations.—Japan has two important 
-chers’ Organizations :— 
(a) Japanese Literacy Society, and 
(b) Japanese Teachers’ Organization. 
organizations that strive to improve the conditions 


Tea- 


It is these 
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of the teachers. Their members find place on Education Councils 
and other Bodies. 


Private Agencies in Education.—Even today priyate apo 
cies play a vital role in the educational set-up of Japan. = 
on account of American influence on Japan and the Japanese way 
of life. It is the religious communities and religious agani 
that play their part. Formerly these institutions did not se 
much say, because they were strictly under the control o tl 
State. Since 1949 the schools run by those religious communities 
and private agencies are under the control of the Prefectures. 
Since then all possible attention is being paid to these schools. 
Now we find that many of these private schools are better than 
the State-controlled schools. In this regard the example of 
Jiyugakueh is cited as an example. This is situated near Tokyo. 


Some drawbacks and problems of Japanese Educa- 
tion.—It cannot be denied that Japan is progressing rapidly in 
the field of education. Inspite of this rapid progress, there are 
certain very psychological and meterial problems that hamper the 
Proper progress of the Japanese education :— 


(a) The problem of school buildings.—During II World 
War many of the school buildings were badly damaged. Govern- 
ment is making every attempt to repair these buildings or raise 
new ones. Loans are also being liberally given but the problem 
still remains, It is not possible to meet the growing need of the 
education in Japan, in regard to buildings. The Government 
has to undertake the task of repairing the new buildings as well. 


These two requirements when combined have made the problem 
pretty difficult. 


In view of the dearth of the buildings there is arrangement 
for two-shift system. We find this system in some schools in 
India as well. This is the way to meet the death of the build- 
ings. However, the Government and the people of Japan are 
alive to this problem and they are trying to meet it, 

(b) Psychological problem.—Japanese education is faced. 


with a crisis of psychology. Itisan old country with old tradi- 
tions. These traditions are bound 


to have a conservative 
influence. People of Japan are on the one hand conservative in. 
outlook and on the other, due to influence of European coun- 
tries, quite modern. People of Japan are, therefore, anxious to 
maintain their old traditions as well as 


provide modern education 
to there childern, However, the psychological crisis is easing by 
and by. 


(c) Problem of the Language.—In Japan also, like India, 
there isthe problem of the language. There is no rich and 
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developed language in Japan itself. Chine i 
$ se 
popular there. Its script is also practised. R pees pea 
prees namely, Kanji, Kana, Kanamajiri, Romaji, .etc., have 
a erent scripts. Due to this variety of scripts it is not possible 
> give to Japan one language only which may serve as a medium 
of instruction at all stages. There is also the influence of thi 
Bog language and the American people. However, Romaji 
anji languages are getting encour: 

and Pat ji anguages g g agement, but tke problem 
Japanese Education and its future.—There isa lot to be 
done about the education in Japan. The future shall very much 
depend upon the finances. Today Japan is not very rich in this 
regard. In future the following problems will have to be solved 
lest they impair the progress of the democratic system of educa- 


tion :— 

(a) Dearth of buildings and shortage of trained and 
teachers. 

(b) Social education and the curriculum of social studies as 
well as History and Geography need revision. 

(c) In Local Education Committees teachers are in majo- 
rity. In future it is quite possible that the whole edu- 
cation set-up may be teacher-guided. 

(d) Moral education in Japan has to given an indigenous 
look as well. Teaching of foreign morals shall not only 
solve the problem. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 
e entire face of education 


_ _ (1), The II World War changed the e 
in Japan. It ceased to believe the great things could be achieved 


through military adventures. 
(2) After the II World War, the educational set-up was ree 


organized ia several respects. 
3) Anew constitution was 
a free and compulsory education. 
4) This Constitution envisa 


in the field of education. 
(5) Now text-books are the responsibility of the State and 


they are trying to meet the dearth of the text-books. 

(6) Education in Japan has been decentralized and there are 
Education Councils in each town. 

(7) Now Local Bodies, like Local Councils and Prefectures, 
control the primary, secondary and allied education. Training 
of the teachers is also the reponsibility of Prefectures. 


efficient 


given to Japan which tried to give 


ges greater role for Local Bodies 
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(8) There is the Education Ministry which gives grant-ineaid 
to the Prefectures and controls the working of the education. 
(9) There are various Bureaus and Councils to the Ministry of 
Education that try to lay down the policy of education. 
(10) There is the ideal of 
being put into practice in Japan. 
(11) Now the entire set-up of Japan has reorganized and divi- 
ded into the following five stages :— 
(a) Kindergarten, 
(b) Primary, 
(e) Junior Secondary, 
(d) Higher secondary, 
(c) Junior Colleges, and 
(f) University or Post-graduate education, 


(12) In Japanese education ever 


about the physical, moral as well as 
the student. 

(13) Private agencies occupy an im i ld 
Eea eea py important place in the fie 


(14) Education of Japan is even today fac d with various 
psychological as well as material problems. There i 


F x T j 
improving these problems. here is need for 


(15) New buildings have to be but and old i 
problem of the language has to be solved, aa ed. The 


.., (16) However, the future of education in Ja i 
if the problems are. successfully tackled, Reps can be ieee 


free and compulscry education 


y attempt is made to bring 
intellectual development of 


EDUCATION IN TURKEY (MODERN TURKEY) 
CHAPTER I 


GENERAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY 
AND THE EDUCATION 


a a r o aA 


Q. Describe briefly the general conditions of Modern 
Turkey and aims, objects and the administrative control of 


education. 


General conditions and physical features.—Turkey is a 
country which is connected with Europe as well as with Asia. 
It forms a part of central Asia as well as of Europe. Second 
World War devastated the country very badly. It is not trying 
to make good the damages suffered by it. However, it is still 
dependent upon foreign aid especially that of U.S.A. It is a 
country which consists of highlands and plateus as well as sea 
shores and coastal regions. There are plains as well. There 
are hill ranges also. All these physical features have made Turkey 


a land of variegated natural features. 


m.—Turkey is predominantly a Muslim country. 


Populatio: It is the Muslims 


Hardly 2% of its population is non-Muslim. 
who constitute 98% of the total population. 
Occupation and Economic conditions.—We have already 
Seen that Turkey is a country of variegated physical features, 
Accordingly, there are various occupations. Farming and agri: 
culture is carried out in plains end on the ees Badd) per 
ulation are agriculturists. In this regard we may 
compara TUKEY with India. Here also, we find that 70% of the 
People live on agriculture. 
to agriculture, people have taken to „sheep-breeding 
and ea edie Because of this, Turkey is an important wool 
Producing country. This wool is mostly exported. However, 
manufacturing of blankets and woolen cloth is also carried out. 
By-and-by Turkey is trying to develop its woollen cloth producing 


industry. 


In Turkey, there is a mediteranean type of climate. This 
mediteranean type of climate is responsible for the production of 
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fruits and olive. Due to fruits and specially grapes, certain in- 
dustries that flourish on the fruits have also been established. 
Tobacco, cotton, olive, etc. are the main crops of this country. 
Farmers try to earn their livelihood by selling these crops or their 
produce. 


Turkey has a variegated climate. There is cold climate as 
well as mediteranean type of climate. In hill regions we find 
that water reaches freezing point. On the other hand, on the 


plains and plateus it is very warm during the day-time and very 
cold during night. 


à Turkey is rich in forests. Due to these forests a lot of timber 
is available. This timber is used for manufacturing timber pro- 
ducts and other allied things. It is also exported. 


Area and Population.—This country is si i 

ion, yis situated in an area 
of about 29,000 Sq. miles and there are about 3 crores of people 
living. In this regard we may say that it is less populated than 


the cities of Uttar Pradesh. A iti 
e ied s compared to U. P., it is only half 


Ae Turkey was an empire. Now it is progressing on 
i io lines; Sometime back it came under the influence of 
a military dictator who gave new life to the country. 


ae M Ddera Turkey and its reorganisation.—After the First 
Mostafa Kam IP old system of administration came to an end. 
AEN] a asha took over the reins of administration. He 
noa o o dominate the political scene of Turkey from 1924- 
Z tee carried out the administration in the name of demo- 
re ra east it the real colour of a country under dictatorial 
ee ine pean of his dictatorial attitude, it cannot be denied 
nised ae livi to the country integrity and unity. He also moder- 

e living conditions of the people. He finished Purdah system 


and allowed the ladies t 
menfolk. Since the First Wars Wane es ee 
> 


influence of an ecli Turkey has been under the 
. pse of destructio N 
od i 
eclipae as passed avay andthe county bas amumed is normal 
: a Te isati é : 

going on. However, it has still oTe a) lot. Spe on 

Way of life and the educati ; 

A ational system.— 

cation in Turkey was run on old traditional Isiami rate saui 
Kamal Pasha gave ita new face and new ae ines. Mustafa 
assumed modern colour during his regime and the = l This face 
is growing brighter every day. odern colour 


Now education is not considered only a means of religious 
eligiou 
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salvation. It is not considered to be a means of i 
g: c } preparing people 
for good citizenship and descent life. pet a 


Aims of education.—Now education in Turkey is run on 
modern psychological lines. It is run according to the following 
aims and objectives :— 

(a) To raise the individual above narrow and parohial, com- 
munal and sectarian outlook. 


(6) To instil in the individual love for humanity. 


(c) To inculcate in the individuals a sense of ability for the 
family and the Nation. 
(d) To eradicate illiteracy and inculcate in the individuals 
freedom of faith and thought. 
(e) To establish friendship with other nations of the World 
while maintaining the national self-respect and honour. 
(f) To inculcate in the citizens love and zeal for hard work 
and co-operation for the socio-economic progress and 
development of the country. 
(g) To provide education on modern and scientific line to 
the citizens of the country. 
(h) To make proper and scientific arrangements for adult 
and social education. 


(i) To make arrangements for scientific and planned tea- 
chers training and try to get up 4 place of respect for the 
teachers in the Society, while getting them proper emo- 
luments and congenial conditions of service. 


(j) To arrange for programme for gainful employment of 
leisure. 


d Administration of education.—Turkey has 


Progressed under a ruler who exercised dictatorial control over 
and and society. It is, therefore, natural for Turkey to have a 
Centralised system of education. In other words, it is the Central 

Overnment or Central adminisiration that exercises over-all and 
More or less complete control over the educational set-up in the 


country. 
_ Minister for Education is selected by the Prime Minister and put 
in the charge of the working of the education. 


Control an 


There is a General Education Council that helps and tenders 
advice to the Minister of Education. 
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Then there is a State Director of Public Instruction. He is like 
the Director of Education in our country. 


The whole of the country is divided into several States. The 
working of the education of each State is under the overall super- 
vision of the State Director of Public Instructions. He is the 
chief executive officer of the educational policies of the country. 


Then there is a Body of Inspectorate. The job of these Inspec- 
tors is to advice the workers in the field of education in regard to 


their job. They also carry out inspections in order to check the 
working of the schools and other institutions. 


There are separate Inspectors for Primary Schools and the 


primary education and the Secondary schools or the secondary 
education. 


` In short, we may say that education in Turkey is centralised 
like China and Russia. Even in the States, the policies are receiv- 


ed from the Centre and carried out by the State Director. How- 
ever, the progress is going on. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 
(1) Turkey is a country which is affilia i 
1 lich is ted to Asia as well as 
Tees „Geographically also, it is situated in the middle of both 


(2) Turkey is an 


Islamic country whi 5 : 
: A ich ated 
climate and physical features. x has a varieg 


3) Agricu i i > é 
epee griculture is the most Important occupation of this 


(4) Before First 7 ; 
country. sac world. War, Turkey was a conservative 


(5) Since 1924 when Mustafa Kamal Pasha took over as the 


President of Turke 
the A p 
modern lines. A country started making progress in 


(6) Now country is 
Europe than of iAsiats a modern country. It is more of the 


(7) Education in Turkey is now imparted on modern lines 


(8) The main object of education in T } p 
people over and above the narrow and pee sete ito raise 
and instil in them loyalty for the country and aran eratio A 
faith and thought. ependence O 


< 
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(9) Education in Turkey is aimed at removal of illiteracy, 
education for adults and gainful employment of leisure. 


(16) Education in Turkey is very much centralised. It is. 
the Central Administration that lays down policies in regard to 
education. 


(11) The Provincial Administration has to carry out and 
execute the policies of the Central Administration. They have 


no initiative and freedom in the matter. 
(12) However, Turkey is progressing in educatien on modern 
lines, 


CHAPTER II 


VARIOUS STAGES OF EDUCATION IN TURKEY 
—— eee 
Q. Write short notes on the following :— 


(a) Primary education in Turkey (b) Secondary edu- 
eation in Turkey (c) Higher education in Turkey (d) Voca- 
tional education (e) Place of religion and private agencies 


in the education in Turkey (£) Economic set-up of education 
in Turkey. 


Primary education and its working.—Since 1949, primary 
education has been made compulsory in Turkey. This is com- 
pulsory for the children between the age group of 7-12 years. 


Differences in rural and urban areas.—Inspite of the fact 
that education is compulsory in Turkey, only 35 to 40 per cent of 
the children in the rural areas are able to take advantage of the 
facility of primary education. On the other hand, about 80 per 


cent of the children of the above age group in the urban areas go 
for primary education. 


Facilities for primary edueation.—Facilities for primary 
education in Turkey are still inadequate. There are not enough 


primary schools that can cater to the needs of the growing number 
of the childern, 


A three-year higher primary course has also been Started, 
This is like the French system of higher primary education. The 
number of schools that impart this education is also small, 


Teachers and their training. 
gressing and developing countries 
teachers for primary cducation. Ho: 
have found out a novel method of meeting this dearth. Soldiers, 
who are not able to get promotion in the Army, are detained for 
teaching job in the primary schools. They are given 18 months’ 


traing and then called as teachers of these primary schools. These 
teachers are called ‘‘Egitman’’, 


—In Turkey, like other pro- 
» there is a dearth of trained 
wever, administrators of Turkey 


The soldier teachers were deployed in the field of education 
probably on account of the military discipline of that coun try. 
People of that country gave a lot of importance to military. T his 
is the reason -why soldiers could not succeed in their field a nd 


aS 
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were thus sent to the field of education. These teachers are pro- 
vided with other facilities as well. 


Administrators of Turkey have drawn out a special scheme 
for ths education of agriculture at the primary level of education. 
In order to achieve this object, new training schools have been 
opened. 


In Turkey, there is arrangement for the teaching of home 
science, elementary medical science, carpentary etc. at the primary 
level. Teaehers are trained for these jobs in the training centers 
specially opened for the purpose. 


Primary education and adult education.—It will not be 
out of place to talk about adult education in this context. Adult 
education is provided to those illiterate grown-up people who could 
not have the facility of primary education. The problem of adult 
education is very acute inrural areas. People of Turkey are try- 
ing to meet this problem. 


Economic conditions and Primary education.—Economic 
condition of people of Turkey is not very good. Even small child- 
ren have to work in order to earn their livelihood, In order to 
cope up with this problem and also to give education to them, 
school-timings have been changed and fixed from 8 A. M. to 
1P.M. 


However, primary education is growing up day by day, but 
still a good deal has to be accomplished. 


Secondary education in modern Turkey.—In Turkey there 
are two types of institutions that cater to the needs of secondary 
education :— 

(a) Junior Schools, and 


(b) Secondary schools. 


These Junior Secondary schools are like Junior High Schools 
of India. Here a part of secondary education is imparted. In 
secondary schools that are called ‘Lyceums’ full-fledged secondary 
education is imparted. In these secondary schools education is 
imparted up to the standard after which the students may go in 
for University education. 


Curriculum of the secondary education.—Secondery edu- 
cation in Turkey has become quite modern from the point of view 
of curriculum, It has been very much influenced by the thoughts 
of American educationists. Now the number of subjects has been 
reduced and more modern subjects have been introduced. 


The new examination system, which is a gift of American 
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educationists to the world of education has been introduced in 
Turkey also. 


Higher education or University education. -—Facilities for 
higher education in Turkey cannot be called adequate. Till 1952, 


there were only 3 universities while several States of India have 
6 to 12 universities. 


Higher education in Turkey is im 
and the colleges. Colleges are affil 
sities or universities abroad. 


parted by the Universities 
iated either to Turkish Univer- 


Special Institutions fo 
certain special institutions for 
impart education in music, 


r higher education.—There are 
the higher education, as well. They 
art, home economics etc. 

The number of the boys and girls receiving higher education 
is growing day by day. Inspite of the growth, it cannot be said 
that there is sufficient number of people receiving higher education 
in Turkey, 


people. In Turkey there are defini 
Mobile Ca 


There is a Technical Universit 


yin Turkey situated 
There are other technical institutio 


at Istanbul. 
ns, as well, 


The Ministry for Education of the country is trying its best 
to provide facilities for technical and vocational education, 


Role of the private agencies in the field of education, — 
In Turkey there are a number of private schools. These private 


schools are surprisigaly not run by private agencies of Turke 
They are, in fact, run by forei z y 


3 anh &n Organisations. The Govern- 
ment give them grant-in-aid, 


Other than these private schools, there are Government schools. 
Government schools are totally under the control of the Govern- 
ment machinery. 


The ‘Ministry of Education’ exercises it 


$ s control over the private 
schools also. The curriculum of these sc 


hools is prescribed by the 
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Ministry of Education. There are rules and regulations framed 
by the Ministry according to which these schools have to run. 


Education and Religion.—Prior to rule of Mustafa Kamal 
Pasha, the religion was an integral part of the school curriculum. 
Since his regime it was deleted. Now it has again come into the 
syllabus but only as an optional subject. In other words, religious 
instructions is imparted as an optional subject. 


Finance and economic set-up of education.—Schools run 
by the private agencies or foreign organisations are financed par- 
tially by the Government. Government also contributes towards 
their expenditure. These contributions are received in the form of 
grant-in-aid. Government schools are wholly run by the Govern- 
ment machinery and finances. z 


It would not be improper to say that the major portion of the 
expenditure on education is borne by the Government. This 
expenditure is going up with the growth in the facilities for educa- 
tion. 


Feature of Turkish education.—Educationists of Turkey 
have to eradicate illiteracy and provide a team of trained teachers. 
Doubtlessly, it is an uphill task. The age of compulsory educa- 
tion has also to be raised. Unless it is done, it will not be possible 
to do justic to the education. The Government of Turkey has 
tried to do something in the field. It has certainlly achieved 
commandable success in the field of technical and vocational edu- 


cation. 
POINTS FOR REVISION 


l. Primary education in Turkey is compulsory for children 
between the age group of 7-12 years. Inspite of the compulsory 
education all the children of this age group in the rural areas have 
not been able to take full advantage of this facility. 


2. There is dreath of trained teachers. 


3. In order to meet the dreath of trained teachers, soldiers 
who could not get the promotion in Army, are sent to the primary 
schools as teachers after a training of 18 months, 


4. Inorder to meet the -economic requirements of the chil- 
dren, primary schools are held between 8 A. M. and 1 P. M. 


5. Secondary education in Turkey is provided by Junior 
Secondary schools and secondary schools are called ‘‘Lyceums”?, 


6. Secondary education in Turkey is becoming more and 
more modern and up-to-date. 
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7. Higher education in Turkey is provided by universities 
and colleges. 


8. Facilities for higher education in Turkey are still inade- 
quate. 


9. There are special institutions for imparting higher educa- 
tion in music, art, domestic science etc. 


10. In the field of technical and vocational education, Turkey 
has made commandable progress, 


11. Mobile Caravans have been esta 
nical and occupetional education to t 
rural areas. 


blished to provide tech- 
he men and women in the 


` 12. Foreign Organisation have established several private 
schools in Turkey. These schools are given finanical assistance 
by the Government. 


13. Before 1924 religious instru 


mT ctions was compulsory, Now 
religion has been started as an optional subject. j $ 


14. Major portio; 
by the Government. 


15. In the field of education, Turke has i 
Inspite of the drawbacks, Turkey is progressing “eae ia 


n of the expenditure on education is borne 


EDUCATION IN (MODERN) CHINA 
CHAPTER I 


EDUCATION IN (MODERN) CHINA 
se 


Q. Deseribe briefly the historical background of edu- 
cational development in modern China. 


Speeial features of Chinese education.—China is one of 
the biggest countries of Asia. It is now under a Communist regime 
which has its own designs and outlook. Up to this moment, China 
is guarded by an ironłcurtain. It is difficuit to get full information 
about this country with 70 crores of population. However, it can 
be asserted, on the basis of information available, that China has 
lost its touch with the historical background of its education. 


Chinese civilization.—China has a long history of its culture 
and civilization which is about 4 thourand years old. Two thou- 
sand years before Christ, there was a civilisation known as the 
‘Civilisation of Yellow Valley’. The king of China and his family 
carried out the administration of the land and the people. Later 
on this system developed into a feudal order and similar kingdoms 
Came into being. 


Contact with foreign countries.—It was in the second cen- 
tury B. C. that people from other parts of the world started com- 
ing to China. It was at this moment that Buddism also entered 
into this country. These influences brought about an all round, 
economic, social, cultural, educational and literary development 
to all the people of China and the country as well. It wasin the 
4th century A. D. that a part of famous Chinese wall was erected, 
This was done in order to stop the influence of the foreigners. 


Buddhism and its influence.—Buddhism influenced China 
alot. It brought with it a good deal of civilisation and so China 


8rew into a civilised country. 


Chinese cultural development between 6th and 9th cenm- 
tury.—In the 6th century Buddhism established its control over the 
Whole of the country. However, the differences between South 
and the North did not vanish away. This Buddhism made the 
People of China a non-violent race and so in the 9th century 
A. D. MONGOL RULERS captured the country. This yoke 
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of chaining could not be drawn off till the middle of the 14th 
century. 


Effects of Mongol Rulers.—The effects of Mongol rulers 
were very changing for the life of the Chinese people. Bs 
effects continued till the 9th century. Hawever, this period di 


bring about cultural and educational progress and develop- 
ment. 


Influence of India.—Buddhism came to China only through 
the influence of the Indian culture. It is also known that scholars 
of China came to India and acquired higher education and know- 
ledge of cultural affairs. In the 6th century, A. D. ‘Yuan Chowang 
visited India and took away Bhudhist literature with him. It was 


this culture which brought about a good deal of progress in the 
education of China. 


educational development 

y. It was during the rule 
of MING and MANCHU rulers that China made educational 
During the rule of its emperors there 
uld be established with the foreign 
this period that a dictionary and ency- 


was peace and so contacts co 
countries. It was during 
clopaedia were prepared. 


to many treaties with for- 
things. As a result of these 
blished in China, By and 
untry increased, 
Missionaries.— With the comin 
missionaries also came in. The main 
to establish the footeboard of Christi 
this objective they established many s 
CHU and there rulers also provided 


eign countries about trade and other 
treaties several trade centres were esta 
by the number of foreigners in the co: 


g, in of the European people, 
Jab of these missionaries was 
anity. In order to achieve 
chools and colleges. MAN- 
facilities for education. 

Traditions of Chinese 


r education.—We have also noted that 
mordern Chinese education i 


e s brought is into front its traditional 
system of education. The traditional Chinese education is about 
4 thousand years old. It dates back to 2000 B. C., the days of 
‘YELLOW RULING VALLEY CIVILISATION, 


1 - In those days 
mathematics, history, music, fine arts and warfare were the main 


subjects of study. Specialised education was also given and a 
thorough examination was conducted. In those days there used 
to be schools for every 25 families and higher schools and dis- 
trict schools were established for 500 and 2500 families respectively. 
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It was Central Government that controlled the system of educa- 
tion. This Government had its regional units and it was these 
regional units that controlled the education. 


During this century the old system was demolished and a 
Mew system was established. Private agencies came into play 
their part. Many private schools were opened and they conti- 
nued to run along with the Government schools. Now each village 
had a school and each district a college. Mostly the expenditure 
On education was made by the State Administration, This 
system continued to be there till 2nd century B. C. : 


Chinese educational pattern in the 2nd century 
B. C.—During this period, educational set-up improved itself. 
Now there were more private schools and the system of examina- 
tion was also reorganised. The examination of the last schools 
was considered a sufficient proof for admisiion to college. 


Girls’ education also improved. They were given education 
with the boys. This education continued at the age of 10 and 
there were very few lucky girls who could pursue higher edu- 
Cation. Generally girls were kept at home and taught about 


domestic work. 


n for moral and physical education. 


There was also provisio: a e tebaciey A. Dates 


his system of education wen 
change came in. 
0 A. D. to 1000 A. D.—This was 
i iti i . The changes 

a period of great political changes 10 the country T. g 
were EENEN and so education could not get proper 
attention. During this period Buddhism influenced the educa- 
tion set-up very much. However, notable feature during this 
period was that due to war private schools were closed. 


1000 A. D. to 1300 A. D.—During this 


period great stress was laid on military education. Several 
military schools were established. Medical education also got a 
better start. Examination and inspection work was reorganized, 


During this peri 


Education between 30 


Education during 


oda state patronage was not given to the 
education because the rulers were foreigners. However the old 
traditional system of Chinese education continued. Chinese 
People were conscious about their education so they continued 


to provide all support to schools. 
Re-emergence of State Government and development 
of education.—After the 13th century Chinese people established 


their own Government. They freed themselves from slavery 
and once again the education got its due. Now a great stress 
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i at of 
was laid on new education. In fact sees So on TS 
iti iven scholarships an 
olitical reasons. People were given s S i Í 
iene they had access to the high ups in the Administration. 


Education dovelopment and foreign ioauchoe With 
the continuance of European people in the 19th century, Cc mee 
education started acquiring new dominions, Taissionaries cat 
to the land and started many schools. This marked the beginning 
and the progress of Western education. With the developme A 
of Western education, traditional system of education starte 
deteriorating. Then came Sino-Japanese War and then the 
Chinese revolution and then 2nd World War. All these things 
gave a Western bias to Chinese education, 


Begining of modern education in China.—Towards the 
end of the 9th century a new system of education started in 
China. In those days China was working under a shadow to 
war and so great stress was laid on war needs. The new pattern 
of education paid a good deal of attention to the national 


Tequirements. However, along with this modern education the 
traditional education also continued, 


Establishment of academies of western learning.—It was: 
established in 1895. Then in 1896 or 1897 another academic 
school ‘*Non Young Public A 


cademy’? was established. Under 
this system a junior 


1 and higher college providing 8 years course 
were established. Later academy tried for the higher education. 

Imperial University.—Then 
established. T 


his had a primary an 
to it. 


Imperial University was 
d secondary school attached 


Re-organisation of Chinese educ 
year 1903. This re-organisation chan 
as well as curriculum and syllabus. 


tion was established, Then in 1907 primary education rules were 


framed. It sought its real expansion between 1907 and 1911. 
Primary education was now made universal, Colleges were also: 
given facility for such an education. 


ation—.It was done in the 
ged the pattern of the schools 
In 1905 Ministery of Educa- 


$ Sane. This revolution later 
on brought about by Chiang Kai Shek 


a » to the forefront and he 
with his colleagues ruled China till 1950 or so.. 


After 2nd World War and „during this period also, a strug- 
gle between the followers of Chiang Kai Shek and those of 
the Communist party of China continued. The struggle ultima- 
tely led to the capture of Chinese mainland by the Communist: 
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force. Now China is ruled by the Communist party and its 
followers. 


*Education.—The Chinese education is now modern in nature. 
It is given to the needs and requirements of the Communist party 
of China, There is elaborate arrangement for primary, secondary 
as well as higher education. However, this education has not 
been able to fulfil the needs and requirements of the people. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 
l. Chinese education, inspite of its modern colour, has a 


historical background. 
2. Chinese civilisation is about 4000 years old, and so its 


education also developed along with it. 


__ 3. In the Second Century B. GG 
with foreigners and its education was & 


hinese came in contact 
lso influenced by those 


People, 
4. Buddhism influenced Chinese life and education to a very 
Breat extent. 
Buddhism established 


5. Between 6th and 9th century, 
control over the life of China and so it got 
cation of that country. i 

6. Mongol rulers also influenced the Chinese life and 
culture. 

7. Indian influence can be traced on C 
cation. 

8. The real period of d 
Comes in the 14th and after the 14th century. t 

i i t with the 

9, After 14th century China came 1m conac 

European countries and Missionaries gave a new trend to educa- 


tion in China. É 
ese education are prety old. There 


iti f Chi 
10x ee Oa, aber of families and people. 


used to be schools for a num 
lth century private agencies came into 


. During the 1 
the feta of T Prior to that there were only Governm ent 
agencies that administered and organised education. 
12, In the 2nd century B. C. Chinese education improved 


itself, | 
300 A. D. to 1000 A. D. several political changes 


13. During ! 
took place and so education also got a start. 


14. During 1000 A. D. to 1300 A. D., great stress was laid 


On military education. 
/ 


to influence the edu- 


hinese life and edu- 


evelopment of Chinese education 
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15. Further during this period education did not get State 
patronage because the rulers were foreigners. 


I6. After the 13th century Chinese people established their 


own rule and so education re-emerged as a source of public 
consciousness. 


17. After 19th century and also during i9th century, 


Europeans influenced the educational set-up to a very great 
extent. 


18, Modern education saw its beginnings towards end of 
19th century but modern education in China saw its beginning 
after this period and education was re-organised and new agencies 
of education were established. 


CHAPTER II 


CONTROL AND FINANCES OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Leen ee 


Q. Describe briefly the control and the finances of 
education set-up in China and also describe briefly the 
working of the higher education there. 


Administration and control.—We have already seen that 
today China is under the rule of the Communist party. This party 
dominates the country and all its activities. In fact it is this unit 
of the Communist party that carried out the administration. Those 
who look after the administration are there at the mercy of the 


Communist party of China. 
The administration is divided into two units :— 
(a) Advisory and (5) Administration. 

This js true of educational pattern as well. Advisory units 
are found in towns, regions and cities and the teachers as well as 
People are its members. The main task of these advisory units 
is to study the education problems and tender advice to the 
Administrative officers. 


District schools.—This is the lowest unit in the educational 


administraive set-up. In every district there is an the educational 
officer who acts as liason between the State Administration and 
the school. He cannot take decision independently on an educa- 
tional matter. He is guided by the State Administration. 

State administration of education.—The Chief Educational 
Officer of a State is called the Commissioner of Education. He is 
the head of the educational department of the State. All other 
Officers of the department are appointed by him. 
ducation department has 3 to6 bureaus. 


Bureaus.— Every e€ k 
hands in the education department. 


They are in fact helping 

Inspectors. — There are 4 to 6 inspectors in every State. 
The number of inspectors depends upon the size of the State. If 
the Stae is big the number of inspectors is large and if the State 
is small the number of inspectors is small. These inspectors are 
there to carry out the inspections of the schools, They are, no 
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doubt, appointed by the Commissioner of Education Fras: for ee 
appointment the approval of the Central authority is required. 


Ministry of Education.—This is the highest authority in me 
field of education. It is the body that looks after whole © 


the education. It is this Ministry that appoints the Commissioner 
of education. 


Educational administration in rural areas.—In China 
there is proper arrangements for education in the rural areas as 


well. They are Country Superintendents, They are also under 
the charge of the Educational Commissioner. 


Central control over the education.—In China education 
is looked after by the Minister of Education. He isa member 
of the so-called Cabinet and appointed by Head of the Government 
say the President. Under him there is the Central Ministry of 
Education. There are about 5 departments that compose the 
Ministry. 


(a) Department for General Education ; 

(b) Department for Higher Education ; 

(c) Department for Social Education ; 

(d) Department of General Administration ; and 

(e) Department of Mongolian and Tibetan Education. 
Each department is under the charge of a Director. 


Task of the Minister of Education.—In China education 
is very much centralised. No policy can be executed or lai 

down without the approval of the Central Government. In this 
regard Chinese educational pattern is very much different from 
that of India. Here it is the State that carry out the educationa 


tasks. They are also to lay down policies but in education it 18 
not so. : 


Central Minister of Education.—-He lays down ed ucational 


policies, frames rules and regulations, decides curriculum, pres“ 
cribes text-books and provides equipment for the schools. 


Deputy, Minister and Advisory Committees etc.— I’ 
order to assist the Minister of Education there are Deputy Minis- 
ters, advisors and committees. However, ever 


F p y work is done in the 
name of the Minister for Education. ; 


Financial control and Administration of education in 
China.—A huge amount is spent on education. No dobut fee !5 
- charged but it only needs a fractional part of the total expendi” 

ture on education of that vast country. 
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Education is free at the junior schools or Ist to 4th years of 
education and similarly vocational education as well as teachers 
education is free. At other stages of education fee is charged. 


Stipends and scholarships.— China as a Communist country. 
It is natural for such country to give proper attention to educa- 
tion. However, in this regard it is not so conscientions and 
consciousness as Soviet Union is. Even thena large number of 
scholarships and stipends are given to the children receiving 
education. This is more or less compulsory and obligatory on 
the part of the State. Students are granted exemption from fee. 


Fee is charged at the stage of higher education but here also 
it is the State that has to meet the expenses. 


Education From local taxes.—Certain amount of the taxes 
collected at the local level are reserved for being spent on educa- 
tion. This gives some relief to the Central administration. 
However, it is the Central administration which is responsible for 
meeting the expenses of education in China. 


Role of the State Govermment.—State Governments co- 
operate with the central administration in meeting the expendi- 
ture of primary and adult education. At other stages of educa- 
tion the major share of the expenditure is borne by the State 
Government. 

The economic conditions of the different States of China is 
different. Some are economically well off while the others are 
poor. Those States that are economically well off spare enough $ 
money for meeting the expenses of education. 


Role of Local Bodies.—Local Bodies also contribute their 
shares towards education. In rural area it is the Country 
Councillors that are like Zila Parishads in India and County 
Councillors of England that look after the secondary education, 
Similarly the Muncipal Boards in the urban areas also bear 
expenses of education. There is definitely a difference between 


the expenses of education in rural areas as well as urban areas. 


Universities and private institutions.— Universities and 
private institutlons have their own resources of income. They try 
to meet their expenses independently. 

From the point of view of legality it is the central adminis- 
tration which is responsible for expenses of education but factu- 
ally it is the State Governments and the local bodies that bear 
the major share. The National Governments hardly spend 3 to 
4% of its income on education. 


Higher education in China,—Higher education in China 
has undergone a lot of change due to wars. We do not find 
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institutes of higher learning situated in western and north western 
parts of the country. This is true of central China as well. 
Since the Communist regime in China, national expansion of 
higher education has taken place. This national expansion 
programme has given birth to several new universities. These 
universities try to produce youngmen and women who are to 
take up the task of ideologists of Commmunism in the society. 
Every attempt is made to keep the standards high. 


Text-books and other programmes of education.— 
Text-books for the higher education are prepared under the 
directions of the Government. The syllabus and the curriculum 


is also laid down by the Central Government. All this is done 


aie to create an uniform pattern of higher education in 
ina. 


_ Institutions of higher education.—In China colleges, 
universities of technical and technological education are consi- 
dered to de institutions of higher education, We have already 
seen that these institutions are controlled by the State 


Duration of courses.—Several ti 
p rules and regulations have 
been framed by the Government in regard to the hekin of and 
teaching in the institutes of higher education š 


Generally courses in these i i 
nst 
Maa Stutions are of two to three years 
Emphasis on the teachia: i 
! d g of Scie 
Agriculture.—In China, teaching of 
technology is given utmost importance. 
have at least three faculties of agriculture 
3 


Teaching arrangement and 
3 a Status of the instituti f 
higher education.—Apart from the faculties. op ageteuleate 


science and technology, ev Re re 
> ery inst n 
post-groduate arrangeme y itution a pected t harg 
ry university mu! 


also have facilities for ; 
Medicine, Law etc. If bjects like Commerce, 
S not posses all these 


be called only a college. tus of university. It shall then 


mce, Technology and 
agriculture, science and 
Every university has to 
Science and technology. 


Now, according to the 4 

of higher "sducation tes to provide eduirements, every institution 
r- 

a two-year post-graduate course, year degree course and 


Literary and creative activities.— A 

3 : -—At the i 
education a lot of importance is attached to kanna a hele 
activities. In fact, it is expected of the seldenis ie meron 
part in these activities. Ese | che 
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Generally, teaching is conducted through lectures, Now 
tutorials are also held. With this addition in the system of tea- 
ching, Chinese universities are also adopting the system of educa- 
tion prevalent in various universities of the world. 


In the last year of the course, the students have to do some 
research work and present a thesis or dissertation. In lieu of it, 
they can also undertake the translation of a book. 


Examination.—The examination is conducted by the Natio- 
nal Ministry of Education. There is a committee appointed for 
the purpose. The members of this committee are experts of diffe- 
rent subjects. 


Admission to a University.—Only those persons who have 
Completed their secondary education can get admission in a univer- 
sity or an institute of higher education. Sometimes, it is necessary 
to pass a pre-admission examination before getting admission. 
The standard of this examination is also laid down by the Ministry 
of Education. Those students who have passed Honours’ Exami- 
nation from the secondary schools maintained by the Government 
§et exemption from the admission examination. 


Girls are provided exemption from these tigid rules and 
regulations, ; 

For the students of medicine, a five-year course has been 
Prescribed. A student has to complete this course in order to get 
a degrre and become a doctor or a medical practitioner. 


Adsainistration.—Head of a college is called the Dean and 
the President is the head of a university. There is no selection 
System like Indian universities in the appointment to these posts. 


The persons are appointed by the Central Ministry of ce 
tion, in consultation with the State Government and the loca 
odies. i 2 y 
lass has a fixed number of students, n science and 
TET admission is made, kaeping in view the facilities 
that are available. There is also arrngement for the teaching 
Of science to the arts students and humanities to the students of 


science, 

Higher education for girls.—Facilities for higher education. 
for girls are also growing in number. An attempt is made to give. 
them education in commercial subjects. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 


1. The whole of the educational set-up in China is under the: 
Control of the Communist Party of that country, 
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2. There is the advisory as well as administrative aspect of 
the education administration. 


3. The highest authority in the field of education is the 
Ministry of Education. This is the central agency. 


4. Below the Central Ministry of Education, there is the 


State Administration of Education and the district administra- 
tion. 


5. Inspectors play an important role in the administration 


of education. The Education Department has been divided into 
several bureaus. 


6. In China, 


{ there is complete central control over the 
education, 


7. There is also proper arran aie 
ement the 
rural areas. 6 of education in 
A 8. pout for earn are met out of the local funds and 
axes. Owever, it is the Central Governm a i 
administration. ent that carries out its 


9. Higher education is improving day-by-day in China. 

10. There are universities, colle Snati ; 

i) Gilera ; 2 Ses and institutes of techni- 
Gia that provide higher education to the students in 


11. Generally a four-year course i i 
and two-year course is needed for aae San 
12. In higher education a is is lai 
research work and literary and EREE ae PANE 

13. The head of a university ; i 
head of the college is called heen ep ErekRent and fhe 
14. These persons are 
for Education. In their appo 


appointed by the Central Ministry 
nistration and the local admin 


intment, of course, the State Admi- 
istration are consulted. 


— 


CHAPTER IH 


PRE-PRIMARY, PRIMARY, SECONDARY, 
VOCATIONAL, SOCIAL AND TEACHER'S 
EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Q. Write short notes on the following :— 
(a) Pre-primary education in China. 
(b) Primary education in China. 
(c) Secondary education in China. 
(d) Vocational education in China. 
(e) Social education in China 
(£) Teacher’s education in China. 

Pre-primary education in China.—Facilities for pre-primary 
Ciusation in China are inadequate. Inspite of rigid control, the 
A Ommunist regime has not been able to provide proper facilities 

or the infants. However, there are two types of institutions that 
ater to the need of the country. There are :— 
(a) Kindergartens 
(b) Nurseries 
__ Kindergartens system got its place i 
Rinteenth century. Like other countries i 
Rot its real importance only in the twentieth century. These insti- 
tutions were originally started by private and voluntary organisa- 
tions and the missionaries. They have also been set-up now by the 
local bodies or counties. 

Nursery education is the gift of twentieth century. These schools 
keep children for two years. Generraly children between the age 
8Toup of four to six years are admitted in these schools. According 
to the orders of the Government, children of three years of age 
May also be admitted. 

Generally these kindergartens and nurseries are attached to 
the degree colleges and the institutes that provide training to the 
teachers, They are, in fact, the graunds of experiment, where 
new techniques of teaching are put to test. 


Primary education in China.—In China, primary educa- 


n China in the last year of the 
tries of the world, this system 
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iti i ird 
tion was carried on in traditional manner. It was in Hee 
decade of the twentieth century that it came to be re-organise 


y Bee 5- 
given a proper set-up. Even today primary education is not pr 
perly organised in rural areas 


Pe zaan 
Generally in towns and cities, there are a number of prany 
schools. These schools have also been opened in rural areas. 


rural areas, there are generally single teacher schools. By-and-by 
they are being given modern set-up. 


In China, primary education has a six-year curriculum. 


Junior primary schools, —Primary education is compulsory 


in China. There are four-year junior primary schools. They are 
found in towns and smaller ‘cities. 


It is necessary foc-the student of the age group of six to see 
years and ten to twelve years to get admission into four-yea’ 


junior primary and two-year senior Primary schools. It is ory 
on the primary schools to make arrangement for the education o 
these children, However, there is provision for relaxation. 

There are sev 
mary education, ` 
needs of the adults 
primary education 


Vocational and technical education. —In China, great deal 
OF stress is laid on technical and vocational education. Rich 
arrangements have been made for the teaching of agriculture, 
Commerce, industry, home economics, medicine, law etc. Generally 


this education is imparted in the institutions that carry the status 
of secondary education. In this re 


s . gard, we may say that China is 
trying to copy the Russian pattern of technical education, 

There is a lot of similarity in the schools maintained for the 
teaching of technical Subjects a 


of tec nd the secondary schools. Gene- 

rally, it is belived that technical education is a part of the secon- 

dary education, It has been divided į 
(a) Junior wing 


into two wings :— 
(5) Senior wing 


» Who could not 


Duration.—Technical education at ‘the secondary level is car- 
ried on for six-years. Each wi | 
of three years. 


By fugent wno has completed the primary education may 
enter into the junior wing of the technical education, On the 
other hond, a person, who has 


) completed the junior level of 
education, can find place in the senior level to technical educa- 
tion, 
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Technical education includes training in general subjects as 
well as the technical and the practical training. 


Those students who are between the age group of 12 to 20 
years and who have studied up to the primary stage of education, 
are provided technical education in the separate technical 
schools, These schools have courses of the duration of five to six 
years, Here proper attention is paid to technical training. 


Special technical schools.—These schools are meant for the 

Oys between the age group of fifteen to twenty two years or twen- 

ly five years of age who have passed the Junior Secondary Exami- 
Ration. Here the duration of training is three years. 


Examination.—At the end of the course, an examination is 
held and: the successful students are awarded diplomas or certifi- 
Cates, 
` _ Generally the education is free in this field. However, the 
institutions may charge fee with the approval of the Govern- 
Ment, 


‘Technical schools’ are to have laboratories and workshops. 
T. ey have been established in order to provide practical and lively 
training to the future technicians. 


Secondary education in China.—We have already seen that 
technical schools form a part of the secondary education. How- 
ever, secondary education in China is provided through the institu- 
tions of the following kinds :— 

(a) Secondary schools, 
(6) Normal schools. 
(c) Industrial and technical centers. 


Duration.—In a secondary schools, which is generally known 
as a comman secondary school, the duration of the course is six 
Years. There are two wings of secondary education :— 

(a) Junior division. 
(b) Senior division. 

In these wings, the curriculum is for three-years. 

The curriculum and the syllabus of these two wings of the 
Secondary education is different. This education may be pursued 
at two different places. 


Curriculum and syllabus of the Junior secondary Stage 
Oof education.—Students of the Junior Secondary stage of educa- 
tion have to read the following subjects : 
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(a) Chinese language. 
(b) A foreign language, such English, French, Portuguese, 
etc. 


(c) History. 

(d) Geography. 

(e) Civics. 
(f) Arithmetic. 

(g) Art. 

(h) Music. 

(i) Science subjects such as Physics, Chemistry, Zoology: 

Botany, Biology. 
(j) Psychology. 


Besides these subjects, physical training, hygiene, scouting, 
etc. are also taught. 


Curriculum and syllabus of the Senior Secondary Stage 
of Education.—At this stage of education, the following subjects 
are added to the original list :— 

(a) Logic, 

(b) Foreign history. 

(c) Foreign geography. 
(d) Military Science etc. 


The role of the Government machinery,—The curriculum 
and the syllabus are framed and laid down by the Central 
Ministry of Education. The text-books are also prescribed by the 
Ministry. 

The aim of the se 
higher education. 


Examination.—At the end of the secondary education, an 
examination is held, This examination is conducted with the help 
of the question papers that are based on the courses of the junior 
as well as the senior Secondary education. 


Military training and the secon 
secondary stage of education, military 
For the students of the junior sta; 
given. 


condary education is to prepare students for 


dary education. —At the 
training is compulsory- 
ge, military training is also 


Control and administration of the institutions of secon- 
dary education.—In secondary education, the State as well as 
the private agencies play their part. Government have established 
certain institutions and then there are private bodies that have also 
established some of these institutions, 
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s Itis the local bodies that are entrusted with the task of run- 
ning these institutions. 


Government has established national secondary institutions. 
Finances of these institutions are met by the State Government or 
the Central Government. 

Facilities for secondary education in China are inadequate. 
Generally schools are situated in the rural areas. Institutions 
that are maintained by the private agencies do not get proper 
financial assistance. Secondary education is received by very few 
people in China. In other words, the percentage of the people 
receiving secondary education is pretty low. This tells a sad tale 
of Secoedary education in China. 


Education of the teachers or instiiutions for the traia- 
ing of the teachers.—Lhere are different categories of institutions 
that train teachers for different stages of education. These institu- 
tions have been established by the administrators of the State in 


order to meet the requirements of the trained teachers. 


Institutes for the training of the teachers for kinder- 
garten and primary schools.—There is dreath of the teachers 
for kindergarten classes and the primary classes. This dearth is 
all the more felt in the rural areas because the teachers do not like 
to go over there. The remuneration of the teachers serving in the 


rural areas is also not very good. 

shortage, there have been introduced 
several short term coursrs for the training of the teachers. Stu- 
dents who finish junior secondary education, become jabalina tea- 
chers for the primary and kindergarten classes alter a year’s 


training. i 
Those who have completed primary education and unesee a 
four-year training course become qualified teachers for this stage o. 


In order to meet this 


education. 

Persons who have completed senior education OT senior 
technological education become qualified teachers after a year 0 
training. 


Duration of training.—Those students who have completed 
dary school education have to undergo three-years 


der to become qualified teachers. 
the examination is held. For 


junior secon 
training in or 
At the end of the training, xami 
admission also, there is provision for examination. 
Training of the .eachers of physical education, music, 
art etc,—There are special institutions for the training of the tea- 
chers of physical education, music, art etc. 
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Teaining is more or less free. In other words, no fee is char- 
ged. In order to encourage youngmen to take up this profession, 
stipends and other facilities are given, 


Tey: x e h 
Inspite ofall the facilities and short cuts, there exists dreat 
of R in China. This dearth may be removed, but the day 
seems to be far off. 


called social education. The real object of 
Provide education to illeterate or semi-illiterate 
not get education in due Course of time and who 
the age group of 19 to 45 years, ` 


adults, who could 
have now reached 


Since there is a lot of illiteracy in China, several instiutions 
i i It is under this scheme 


Role of voluntary organisatio 
Ina vast country like China, itis difficult for 
social education, Inspite of the 


g the problem of 
- There are several private 


and physical programmes, organise lectures, establish libraries and 


service as well as the 
Tate and Semi-illiterate 


» industrial and agricultural educalio 
cal and commercial jobs and c 


social education, With the help of this scheme, an attempt is 
made to educate and train the la 4 : h 
tural jobs, 


education. 


Under the auspices of these institutions, Several other institu- 
tions have been established that make arrangements for adult edu- 
cation in the morning and the evening, 


a 


‘tional set-up, inspi 
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Degree colleges and institutions of higher education also co- 
Operative in the task of adult education. 


Social education is under the direct control of the Ministry , 
of Education. It is the Ministry that prescribes text-books and 
lays down the curriculum and the syllabus. Generally the follow- 
ing subjects are taught :— 


(a) Geography. 

(6) History. 

(c) Health Hygiene and Sanitation. 
(d) Agriculture. 

(e) Commerce. 

(f) Technology and Engineering. 


(g) Physical education. 
(h) Industrial education. 


The Government tries to provide encouragement to the insti- 
tutions that undertake’ programmes of adult education and social 
‘education, Its comes out with financial grants-in-aid and does 
‘Other things for their encouragement. 


Role of private agencies in education in China.—From 
the administrative set-up and the Social structure of China, it 
seems that private agency has been removed from the educational 
area of the country. But really speaking itis not so. There are 
several religious {nstitutions that have made arrangement for the ' 
children of the followers of the particular religious sect. Since 
there is regimentation, these institutions are also subjected to rigid 
discipline of the State. Schools have to seek recognition from 
the Government and the values: of the Communist society are 
compulsorily taught. Now this private agency is more or less 
coming to an end and the Government is taking over the educa- 
te of all its weaknesses. 


POINTS FOR REVISION 
i Pre-primary education in China is carried out with the 
help of the kindergartens and nurseries. 

Iti ift of the last decade of the nineteeth century 
and ae Peis aaa century. Facilities for infant education are 
not at all adequate in China. . 

i jon i ina i i t with the hel 
3. Primary education 1n China is carried out e help 
of the EASA maintained by the State. Facilities for primary 
-education are also not adequate in China. 
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4. Secondary education in China is progressing. seo 
tions for secondary education are run and maintained by the 
Government as well as the private agencies. 


5. There are certain national institutions of secondary edu- 


cation whose expenses are completely borne by the Central Govern- 
ment or the State Government. 


6. Facilities for secondary education in rural areas are 
inadequate. It is the urban areas that enjoy proper facilities. 


7. Vocational and tec 
raged in China. There are 
arrangement for the vocatio: 


hnical education is very much encou- 


various types of institutions that make 
nal and technical education. 


8. Vocational education is more or less free, 


9. Social education or a 


dult education is, again, very much 
encouraged in China. There 


are so many illiterate adults that 
social education has to be Provided ona large scale. There are 


several types of institutions that undertake the task of social edu- 
cation and adult education. 


10. In China, there are certain private agencies as well as 
voluntary organisation that play 


A ‘their part in the field of educa- 
tion. Generally these are the religious bodies, However, their 
existence is heading towards extinction. This is all due to regi- 
mentation in China, 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


A COMPARATIVE PICTURE OF EDUCATION IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


parative education as of comparative 
law, comparative literature OF comparative anatomy 
js to discover the differences in educational systems, 
to discover the underlying principles which 
govern the development of all natlonal 
systems of educat 


‘*The purpose of com 


ion.” 
— Kandel 


CHAPTER I 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL AND 
FINANGING OF EDUCATION IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


we N E 


Q. Compare the administrtive control and financing 
of education in the following countries :— 


or (a) America (b) England (c) India (d) Russia (e) France 
c. 


_ Administration and control of education.—Administra- 
tion and control of education depends upon the system of the 
Government. Ifa particular Government is under the rule of a 
totalitarian system, the education is bound to be under the direct 
Control of the State. In socialist society also, we find that educa- 
tion is controlled, financed and run by the State agency. In demo- 
cratic countries, we find that private agencies play their role. 
They establish institutions, find resources for their working and 


try to meet their requirements. 


India is a democratic country. Here we find that the Govern- 


ment provides finances for the education. Private agencies also 
stitutions. In Soviet Union there 


find resources for running the in S t 
is no scope for private agencies. There do not exist private schools. 
All the schools are run and managed by the State. 


Americais a country that believes in democracy and free 
enterprise. Here most of the institutions are run by private 
agencies. Çhurches and other religious bodies are pioneers in 
this regard. There are State universities as well as institutions. 
These State universities and institutions are solely administered 

Private institutions and univer- 


ed by the Government. 1 i 
pie faan een established by religious bodies and private volun- 


tary institutions. These agencies find resources for: these institu- 
tions. Sometimes Government also help them in the form of 


grant-in-aid. 

England and France are also democratic countries. Inspite 
of this, there is a good deal of State control over the education. 
These two countries are trying to rebuild the society that suffered 
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alot, on‘account of the Second World War. In order to meet 
this objective, State machinery plays its part effectively. 


When we compare the administration of education in India 
with that of China, Turkey and Japan, we Jind that in India there is 
more scope for private agencies. In these countries State plays an 
effective role in the administration and control of education, 


Today the society of the world is heading towards the objec- 
tive of ‘Welfare State’. 


unless State plays its part. 
not be played in the from 
ment but it is bound to be 


tance. The Government has to Provide finances. The days are 


now gone when the education could thrive on philanthropy of the 
individuals and organisations, 


Let remains to be done. 
in Soviet Union, 


The Education Ministry and the Health 


In India infant education is the ibili 
and sometimes that of nobody. § “Seeing fae poo 


‘4 pope cation ar 
by private individuals and agencies “qun and managed 


In England, infant education is the responsib;]; 
bodies or counties. This may not be zaid! Bue a the leet 
America, this education 1s mostly controlled by private a Be cick 
In France pre-primary education is the responsibility of ie odai 
bodies. They exercise control over the worki 


ng and administra- 
tion of the infant schools. 


Secondary Education is generally the reponsibility of the Regio- 
nal Administrations or State Administrations, In India it is the 
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State Government and G/I that looks after the secondary educa- 
tion. In States that are centrally-administered, this education is 
the responsibility of the Central Government. There are private 
agencies also. Centain local bodies have also started certain ins- 
titutitions of secondary education. However secondary education 
1s, asa rule, the responsibility of tbe State Administration or the 
Regional Administration. 


In Soviet Union, secondary education is the responsibility of 
the State. Here also the Regional Soviets look after the adminis- 
tration of the secondary education. The policies are laid down 
by the National Government. 


In United Kingdom or England, secondary education is the 
responsibility of the State as well as of the county. Finances are 
Provided by the Government as well as the counties and boroughs. 


In America the Government as well as private agencies play their 
part, Finances are provided by the States. The Central Admins- 
tration or Federal administration also provides finances, 


In China, secondary education is a centralised affair. Here 
the Central Government exercise control but gives no financial 
assistance. Secondary education is mostly met out of the funds 


realised from local taxes. 


tion is the responsibility of the State 


In France, secondary educa 
There are, of course, very few pri- 


as well as of private agencies. 
vately managed secondary schools. 


University education or Highdr education.—In India uni- 
versity education is more or less independent. It is the State that 
provides 8 per cent of the expenditure on higher education. It 
lays down general policies as well. Inspite of all thes factors, 
universities are autonomous bodies. Certain individuals have 
donated properties for certain universities. Here universities are 
established through enactment of the legislature and approval of 
the University Grants Commission. But once a university has 
come into being it enjoys full autonomy. | In Soviet Union, uni- 
versity education is again the resgonsibility of the State. There 
is a separate Ministry of Higher Education, This Ministry looks 
after the working of the higher education. In America, there 
are State as well as private universities. Most of the universities 


that are termed as private universities are run and managed by 
hurches. 


religious denominations Or C 
between the higher education in India 


There is a lot of similarity ty aaa A : 
and England. In England also universities come into existence 
through a Charter of the Parliament but in their internal working 
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they enjoy autonomy. Finances are provided by the Govern- 
ment. Higher Education in China is completely State controlled. 
There is no place for autonomy. There is a more or less complete 
totalitarian outlook. This cannot be said about France. In 
France universities are seats of learning. By tradition, they enjoy 
a central place in the working of education, 


When we look at the administration and control of the various 


stages of education in various countries of the world, we fihd that 
it differs from State to State. This difference is caused by the 
political set-up and individual ohtlook. Social structure also 
influences it to a very great extent, 


CHAPTER II 


PRE-PRIMARY OR INFANT EDUCATION IN INDIA 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


we ee eee 


_ Q. Deserthe brifly the working of pre-primary or 
infant education in India and compare it with its counter- 
parts in Soviet Union, America, Russia, England, China. 
France, etc. 


Working of pre-primary education.—We have already 
seen that pre-primary education or infant education in India is. 
not at all the responsibility of the State administration. Here 
State Administration as well as the private agencies play their 
part. Infant education is imparted with the help of following 
types of institutions :— 

(a) Nursery. 
(b) Kindergarten. 
(c) Montessori Schools. 


The underlying philosophy of these systems of education is. 
borrowed from the West. Very little attempt has been made to 
adopt it in accordance with the requirements of the country. 
However, in certain places efforts in this direction have also been 


made. 
Russia, has evolved its own system of pre-primary education. 


This sytem has some ingredients of Kindergarten but it is very 


much Russian in all respects. There are Nurseries and Kinder- 


gartens also. All these institutions are run by the Ministry of 


Health, In other words, it is the responsibility of the State to. 
Provide facilities for pre-primary education. 


In America it is the responsibility of the local bodies and the 
individual agencies. America has evolved its own philosphy of 
infant education. It is the project method that is used in provid- 
ing education to the infants. In England, there are nurseries, 
Montessori schools as well as Kindergartens. All these institutions. 
are run on the borrowed philosophy. People of England are very 
anxious for their national herritage. They have tried to make 
changes. But these changes are more or less nominal. In fact, 
the underlying philosphy of several systems of infant education 
did prove suitable for English conditions, and so they adopted it. 
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In China, there is no sestematic arrangement for infant edu- 
cation. No doubt, they have borrowed something from Soviet 
Union, but much remains to be done. In France, infant educa- 
tion is better organised. Here again, there are Kindergartens 


as well as Nurseries. These nurseries and Kindergartens are run 
by the private agencies or local bodies. 


It looks really very surprising when we find that the democra- 
tic countries or the countries wedded to the philosophy of free 
thinking have not been able to make an elaborated arrangement 
for pre-primary education. Soviet Union cannot be accused of 
it, It cannot be denied that nurseries creches and Kindergartens 
in Soviet Unions are better equipped than Many other European 
countries. No doubt, England has a rich heritage in this field 
me universal. It could not be 
ture of the country, India has 


CHAPTER III 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN INDIA AND ITS 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


um aaaaaaaaaaaaalalalullulalaaaauaaaaaalulasaslusslslslÃÅÅ 


Q. Describe briefly the working of the basic primary 
education system in India and compare it with the 
primary education in Soviet Russia, England, America 
Fs ance, China, etc. ; 


_ Primary Education in India.—In India primary education 
is compulsory. It js also universal. According to the Constitu- 
tion of India children up to the age group of 1l have to be pro- 
vided with compulsory primary education. Inspite of this 
provision of the Constitution, it has not been possible to give it a 
practical shape, because India does not have adequate resources. 
developed countries and, to a very great 
‘extent, developed countries of the world. In China and France, 
aland compulsory. But it has not 
ctical shape. Soviet Union has been 
sory primary edncation. It has 


been possible on account of the resources and the form of 


Government. In Soviet Union primary 
education are centralised. In this regard, 
between India and Soviet Union. It has not been possibie to 
gear the primary education to the objectives of the society in 
India, In Soviet Union education js a weapon for strengthening 
the Soviet State and the building of a classless society, whereas in 
India it is not so. 
ion in India and England.—There is a lot 
of similarity between the objectives of primary education in India 
and England. Both these countries aim at all round development 
and personality of the children. They also aim at the building up 
of the character. \ 

There is also compulsory primary education in England like 
India. Inspite of this similarity, there is a lot of difference. This 
-difference lies on account of the traditions and resources, 


If we look at the condition of the teachers of the primary 
education in India and England, we again find an astonishing 


Primary educat: 
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difference. Teachers of the primary schools in India are ill-paid. 
They do not have respect in the society, They are also not very 
well-qualified. This cannot be said about England. No doubt, 
there is dearth of trained primary school teachers but the teachers 
that are trained are well qualified and wellpaid. They also enjoy 


So far as free primary education is concerned, England is 


far ahead of India. Here since 1918 primary education is free 
and compulsory, 


Administration and control of Primary education in India 
rests in the hands of the local bodies i. e, Qila Parishads, Corpora- 
tions, Municipalities ef. This is more or less true of England 


as well. In England, local bodies such Counties and Boroughs 
look after the primary education, 


ie AR ie Say tiat there are many similarities between 
a ucation in Indi B 
deene wail a and England; yet there are many 


Prim: 
are t 


tion. 


à is free as well . 
working there is a lot of diffe S4 as compulsory. But in 
: rence. 3 
tion has been free for the last one de Amercia, Primary educa- 
still on the paper, es but in India it is 


Primary education in America : 
A merica is much i 

pa more organised as 
compared to India. India is an under-developed Bunty with 


meagre resources and so it has not been A A 
; A : Ossib: 
its primary education properly. Possible for it to organise 


In America primary education Tuns for 6 Jem 
India this duration is only of 4-5 years, years while in 


"ON 
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Schools and institutions of primary education of America ’ 
are well-equipped and organised. This is not true of India. 
Here we do not find properly constructed buildings. Very few 
schools are properly equipped. So far as method of teaching is 
concerned we find that there is similarity. Basic education of 
India has a lot of ‘learing by doing’ in it. In other words, acti- 
vity method also finds a place here. Education in America is 
child-centred. This is true of India as well. There is lot of 
similarity in the curriculum and syllabus. Three R’s along with. 
history, geography, nature study or science, music, art, home 
economics and physical education are taught in India as well as 
in America. 


There is different curriculum for the grils from that of the 
oys. 


The marked difference that we find in the field of primary 
education of India and America is in regard to the teachers. In 
America most of the teachers of the primary education are women. 
There it is believed that they can handle the child of the tender 


age more sucessfully than men. 


In short, it may be said that there similarities as well as 
disimilarities in the field or primary education in India an 
America. 


s 3 aA f 

When we compare primary education of India with that o 

China, France, Japan, Turkey etc., we find there is very little of 

similarity. Primary education of India is much superior to 

China and Turkey. So faras Japan 1S concerned, we can say 

that there is more of dissimilarity than similarity. It is due to 
geographical conditions. 


CHAPTER IV 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


——— ee 


Q. Give comparative Picture of the S 
in India with reference to England, 
and other countries, 


econdary education 
Amirica, Soviet Union 


States of India. But in most of the States secondary education 
ends after Class XT or Class XII, 


Ade -—In India secondary education is the res- 
Ponsibility of the State Government. In the States that are 
the Centre, we find that Secondary education 

e Union Government. In Soviet 


to compare the Secondary education of the two 


Saa u 1 Russia, secondary 
education js very much centralised. This is not so in India. 


after the secondary 
gard, the following wi i 


No place for diversity, —In India there is a lot of 
diversity in the field of courses. Tt 1s not so in Soviet Union. 
There is a simplified course. The following lines aptly describe 
the circumstances :— 


ords of I. L. Cardell, 
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ses has also been met by 
hat is open is in the foreign 
f the course.”” 


“The problem of diversity of cour 
elimination ; the only choice t 
language, to be studied in the last years 0 


Uni ommunist ideology.—In Soviet 
> me a lot of emphasis is laid on Communist ideology. In fact, 
eaching of Communist philosophy forms an integral part. Stu- 


Gents are also taught many things in the schools. They have 
ery little to do at home. In this regard, the following quotation 


is note-worthy :— 


Great emphasis on G 


work in school. The 
the principal form of 
nscious builders of 
f a child in the high 
y the teacher at the 


‘Great attention is paid to educational 
lesson—the process of study—is 
instruction. The education of co 
Communist Society, the instruction 0 
qualities of new man, is carried out b 
daily lesson.” 


i This may not be said about India. Here we have very 
re of Indian culture in the courses. Whatever is taught about 
ndian way of life and the objectives of the Indian Society is 


most inadequate. 
that there is more of diversity in 


In short, it may be said 
cation between India and Russia than 


the field of secondary edu 
similarity. 
$ Secondary education of India and England.—The objec- 
tive of secondary education of India. as well as of England are 
more or less similar. Indian education is given on democratic 
line. This is true of England as wei- Both the countries are 
wedded to the ideals of democracy and so secondary education 
is very much guided by these ideals. Like England, in India 
i also, secondary education is aimed at bringing about physical, 
intellectual as well as emotional development of the students. 
of secondary education. —Secondary education 
be divided into two categories, Junior Secondary 
education and Secondary education, Education of the 7th and 
8th classes is the Junior High School education or Junior Secon- 
‘dary Education. Education in Classes ESS X and XI as well 
as in class XII is the actual secondary education. At the end 
of the secondary education, there is a public, examination. From 
this point of views India has common lot with England. There 
secondary education may be divided into three categories : 


(i) Ordinary level, 
(ii) Advance level, and 
(iit) Scholarship level. 


Duration 
‘in India may 
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denominations and churches, 


Public Schools and Grammar Schools in Engl 
such a thing in India. g 


In England, a good deal of emphasis is laid on practical edu- 
cation, _ This cannot be said of India. In India too much of em- 


s is £ ct, the whole education is 
examination oriented, This cannot be said about England. 

From the point of view of emoluments, secondary education 
of England 18 very rich, €re teachers are Paid a handsome 
salary which is not available to i 


In short, We may say that inspite of certain common features, 
there is a good deal o iversity in the Secondary education of 
India and England. 


uniform Pattern of education. 
are quite similar, 


CHAPTER V 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA AND ITS 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 
OF THE WORLD 


z Q. Describe briefly the working of the higher educa- 
‘tion in India and compare its working with other countries 
of the world. 


Higher education in India compared to U.S.S.R. 


Higher Education.—In the field of public education, higher 
education is the highest unit. This is true of India as well as of 
Soviet Union. India borrowed its tradition of higher education 
from England. This cannot be said about ‘Soviet Union’. Soviet 
Union has its own system of higher education, which developed 
after the October Revolution of 1917. In India, higher education 
is imparted by universities, colleges and other institutes. In Soviet 
Union, there are universities and academies. These academies 
are like institutes that are situated in various big cities of India. 
Soviet Union is very rich in the field of higher education. There 
is not only the arrangement for higher education in science and 
humanities, but also proper arrangements for higher industrial 
and technical education. In India, there are not good institutions 

-of industrial and technical education. However, Indla is trying 
to cope with the growing demand of industrial and technical edu- 
“cation. 

In India the number of students desirous of higher education 
‘is going up. This is true of Soviet Union as well. 
~ One basic difference that exists between the higher education 
of. India and that of Soviet Union is in regard to employment. In 
India, higher education adds to the problem of employed youth. 
In Soviet Union it is not so. There is dearth of highly educated 


-and equipped persons. 

iet Union higher education is not so expensive as we 

find n aa In Soviet Union almost all the students, who goin 

for higher education receive scholarships and stipends. This can- 
not be said about the higher education in India. 


Diploma and Degrees.—In India there is restriction on 
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awarding degrees or diplomas. University Grants Commission is 
the highest authority that gives permission to an University on an 
institute to award degrees or diplomas. In Soviet Union, it isnot 
so. Every institution of higher education has a right to award a 
degree or diploma. 


ment in the field of hicher education. The Ministry of Education 
lays down certain standards that have to be followed. Several tech- 
nical and indurtrial Institutes have been established by different 
Ministries, They are under control either of the Ministry of 
Education or the Ministry that has set them up 


Restriction.—In Soviet Union, ever 
not go in for higher education. 
education has to prove his worth 
is not so. Anybody. can enter an 


ybody and any body can- 
A person who goes in for higher 
and aptitude for it. In India it 
university or a college. 


Autonomy.—In the field of higher education there is a lot of 
autonomy in India, It cannot be said ab 


all the institutions have to follow the ideals and objectives laid 
down by the Communi i 


In short we may say that there are very little common points 
anda lot of differences j 


nthe higher education in India and the 


education in England. In fact, British 
igher education into this country, hi 


changed sometimes by the requirements of times and sometimes by 
efforts of the People at large, 


+e -university course, but in 
continuing.. This is not true of England. 


education that ends at matriculation, 
university education, 


Several States it is still 
There, ‘after’secondary 
every student goes in for 


in India as well as in ‘England’, is award 
concerned has submitted his thesis, 


, ed only after the person 
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Types of universities.—I i i 
.—In India as well as in Engl 
. eos a 
are two types of universities :— SER 


(a) Residental-cum teaching university : There are also 
unitary universities. 

(b) Federal universities. 

(c) Teaching-cum-affiliating universities. 

(d) Specialised universities and institutes. 


India has certain specialised institutes of higher education such 
as Roorkee University, Shanti Niketan, Indian Institute of Tech- 
nology. Such universities are not found in England. These insti- 
tutes of higher education in India are either the products of Ame= 
rican influence or result of Indian culture. 


Examination.—In India the whole of the higher education is 


eXamination-oriented. Examination is given the maximum impor- 
d. Then the main task 


tance, This cannot be said about Englan 
of the university is to inculcate in the students the thirst for know- 
ledge and to encourage them to acquire deep knowledge. 
Expenses.—Higher education in India, like England, is very 
expensive. It is beyond the reach of ordinary people. However, 
there is one difference. In England, a large number of scholar- 
ships and stipends are given to the students, It cannot be said 
about India. 


Finances.—Higher education in India is mostly financed by 
Central or the State Governments. There are very few people who 
come out with endowments and donations. In England it is not 
so. There higher education is run on the basis of endowments and 


other such sources. 


—In India the university is an autono- 
ties free from the influence 
s Commission. That 
d institutes of higher 


Grants Commission. 
mous body. In order to keep universi 
of the Government there is a University Grant: 
Provides grants-in-aid to the universities and ins 
education.. This Commission has come into being as a result of 
the recommendations of Radhakrishnan Commission or Higher 
Education. In England, such a Commission has been there since 
long. Presence of this Commission helps to a great extent in the 
maintenance of the autonomy of the university. 
structure.—In India the Chancellor of the 
Governor of the State or the President of 
Generally, the office goes with the 
In other respects, the 


Administrative 
University is either the 
India or the Prime Minister. , 
official capacity. In England it is not so. 
administrative structure is similar. 
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In England the main object of higher 
expansion of the knowledge and the building t 
Education that is imparted in this field is looked upon with 
great respect in England. This cannot be said about „India. 
Here the education that is imparted does not keep in mind the 
aptitude and insight of the Students. Here, there is a lot of 
indiscipline in universities. This is not to be found in England. 
In short, we may say that there are similarities as well as diffe- 
rences in the higher education of India and England. 


education is the 
up of the society. 


—U. S. A. isa very 
igher education of 


In America, higher education isa field of specialisation. It 
cannot be said about India. Students do not have the freedom 
to choose the subjects of their choice, 


Degree.—No doubt in ‘America’ B. A, is the first degree in 
the field of hi ut the students have the choice 
in and may offer other subjects as 
- This isnot found in India. After 
B. A. a student may get M. A. degree after two years'study. This 


ad in America, There are no set standards of 
1 The standards differ from university to uni- 
y. It cannot be said about India 


In India it js not so. 
the field of 


Practical training.—In Am 
to practical training. 
the basis of prac 


; : Se.—In India there are y w institutions 
of higher education that are Tun by private atin or agencies. 
It cannot be said about America, ere are several universities 
that are run by private agencies, especially churches, Titesavani- 
versities have their own subjects of st 


udy and award their own 
degrees. 


Method of teaching.—In India most 
carried through lecture method, Tutorials are also held. In 
short, it is the bookish knowledge that is given much importance. 


It cannot be said about America. There discussions are held and 


works are produced. This is ag: on practical _ 
training, 


Part of the teaching is 


ain an emphasis 
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_ Scholarships and expenses.—Higher education in America 
is also expensive but the students have several ways of meeting 
these expenses. They get scholarships and stipends, They can also 
enter in part-time jobs. These facilities are not available in India. 


Students in America do not shirk from physical labour. 
Sometimes they earn their education through physical or manual 
labour. In India it is not so. Mostly university and college students 
develop white-collar mentality and do not like the idea of under- 


taking manual or physical labour. 


Working hours.—In India the whole session of studies is 
divided into terms. Tests are also held at the end of these terms. 
Marks are also awarded and they are added towards the annual 
examination. In America, there are ‘Semesters’ and ‘Quarters’. 
These are like the terms of Indian univerrities. These Semesters 
and Quarters have been recognised for examinations. A student 
may continue his studies up to a particular Semester and leave it. 
He shall have the opinion to join the same class from that very 
Semester and shall get consideration for the work already done. 
This is not found in India. 


Establishment of Universities.—In India universities may 
be established only through Legislative measures; Then University 
Grants Commission gives it recognition, It is after this recognition 
only that the degree of a university is recognised. All these pro- 
cesses are not to be found in America. There universities are 
established with less difficulty and they have the freedom to award 


degres. 

In short, we may say that higher education in India is in 
many rospects different from America. America is a prosperous 
country and so its education is also prosperous. India has yet 


to achieve much. 

Higher education in India and its comparison with 
China, Japan, France, Turkey, etc.—These countries have their 
own traditions of higher education, In Japan higher education is 
very much influenced by the American pattern. While in China 
it is influenced by Russian pattern. Turky is again a protege of 
America. American traditions of higher education are different 

ndia. France has its own traditions of higher educa- 


fro t of I lg i 
tise oe shall be wrong to compare it with India. 


‘CHAPTER VI 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
IN INDIA AND ITS COMPA RISON WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


ee 


Q. Describe briefly the working of the technical and 
industrial education in India and compare it with Russia 
England, America, France and other countries, 


Industrial and technical education.—Industrial and 
technical education has a Particular connotation, It includes 
agricultural education, medical education, technical education 
and so on. When we compare India with other countries in this 


respect, we find that India is far behind. In fact, it shall be only 

a matter. of academic interest to compare the technical and 

industrial education of India with Soviet Union, England, America 
i 


India is like a bud in this field. It has yet to blossam fourth. 
On the other hand, America, Englan 


F l d and Russia is in full bloom 
of technology and industrial progress, However, the comperison is 
given below. 


There is net-work 
il forth eae schools impart 
: ell as further e Ucation in the field o 
indurtry and technology, ions are of different 
variety. They im ureza fasdieink, horne 
science etc. ese schools skilled personal for 
e mechanism etc. ` It 


No doubt, in India such schoo] i i t 
apt Lena Ee aang s are being established bu 


In the field of higher technical ang industrial education, 
Soviet Union is far ahead of India, There are Several academies 
and institutes of higher agricultural, industrial and technical edu- 
cation. India has also established such ins 


' titutions but most of 
these institutions have been established on the Pattern of America 
and Russia. 


| 


theaim. In India degrees and diploma 
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a rna and ree om noe is also far behind England in the 
Ea E an industrial education. In fact, India has a 
ae eS es ion, which rests on agriculture. In order to meet 
ieni emne og its population and the present times, she 
Gon. E gan s of institutes of technical and industrial educa- 
the field of s independence she has been trying to march ahead in 
strides, in eo technology and industry. She has taken long 
National ate eld of scientific progress. There are several 
and AA oratries and National Institutes that impart scientific 
ial training. 


fae tices are impor any pra ie and colleges for medical edu- 
ell. Inspite i i i 
thagindia i fae ee of all these things, it cannot be denied 


Indi i i i 

reaiedt and America.—America is a very advance country in 

iar: agriculture, industry, technology etc. India has a long 
ce to cover to come in line with them. 


= India has borrowed a lot from America in the field of techni- 
= and scientific knowledge. In India, we find many of the 
anunte of technology which has been established in collabora- 
They WA ve WSs om Taen working is more or less the same. 

ey award degrees an iplomas and are rec ised by the 
University Grants Goniinission’ aa A 
n the field of agriculture have ‘also 


heen established. These institutes try to provide an up-to-date 
nowledge to the Indian farmers. Still we find that in this respect 
India is far behind America. Although India is an agricultural. 
country but still she borrows foodgrains in large quantity from 


America. America has been able to grow more food because of 
India has yet to achieve 


its technological superiority in the field. ! 
s in agricul ture are pro- 
have the agriculture 


Several research institutes i 


vided by certain institutes. Some universities 


faculty as well. 


In India we do not 


education with the education of 
combination is found in the Indian Institute of Technology, but 


generally it is notseen. In America, it is not so. There along 
with technical and scientific education, education of liberal arts is 


also imparted. k 
It cannot b 
best to bring about the progress 
education, But the paucity of funds 
way. Thus, India has much to do. 
onin India, Japa® Turkey, France, 
he condition of the technical education 


find the combination of the technical 
the liberal arts. No doubt, 


e denied that the Government of India is trying its 
of technical and technological 


and resources comes in our 


Technical educati 
etc.—When we compare t 
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in India with that of France, we find that India is lagging behind. 
France has solved its technical education problem by Mobile 
Training Squads. It is not found in India. In certain fields 
of technical education, we find that France is far ah: ad of India. 
In other respects, India can match with it pretty well. 


In comparison to Japan, again we find that India is not so 
developed. Japan had been receiving a good deal of support 
from America and besides this, the conditions of Japan are such 
that they have to depend upon their technical education. These 
factors have made Japan quite advanced in the field of scientific 
and technical education. There are several institutes of technical 
and industrial education t 


hat can provide pr i h 
: ; A proper guidance to suc 
institutes in India. 8 


_ _ In comparision to China and Turkey, we cannot say that India 
is lagging behind. In many respccts Ind 


, ja is ahead of these coun- 
tries. Turkey got support from U.S.A. and then it lived for a pretty 
long time under the rule of a dictator. This thing helped Turkey 
to march ahead on a set pace. China is a totalita- 
rian State where everythi ding to the will of a parti- 
cular person. Therefore, echnical education of its 


as progressed quite repidly in the field 
technology. x BY 


jn the schools that are attached to the institute. 


CHAPTER VII 


TEACHERS TRAINING IN INDIA AND ITS 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER COUN- 
TRIES OF THE WORLD 


a a i O 


in Q. Describe briefly the working of the teachers train- 
§ im India and compere it with'America, Russina, England 
and other countries of the world. 


f jkeachers* education in Indla.—In India in the field of 
eachers’ education, the Government as well as the. private agen- 
a play their part. The Government has established certain 
colleges and pedagogical institutes. These colleges and institutes 
award diplomas in teaching. Some ofthese institutes are recog- 
nised for research work as well. 


_ So far as the contribution of private agencies is concerned. 
It 1s given in the shape of grants. Many of the voluntary orga- 
nisations have established training colleges, which are recognised 
for teaching purposes. Various universities haye faculties of edu- 
cation. In these faculties, teaching is carried out and research 
work is also done. 


In all the training colleges and institutes of. pupil teachers 


have also to do practics teaching. This practice teaching is done 
University select 


certain institutes where practice teaching is carried out by the 


pupil teachers. 


There are different trainings for the teachers of different 
ducation. Teachers of the nurseries and kindergartens 
are given training in certain colleges and institutes especially 
established for the purpose. These students who have acquired 
education upon High School or Intermediate are admitted in these 


institutions after proper selection. 

of the teachers of the primary schools is carried out 
dary schools and junior basic training colleges, 
d up to Junior High School or High Schoo] 


stages of e! 


Training 
in certain secon 
Students who have rea 
are allowed entry in these colleges. 

Teachers for Junior High School classes are imparted training 


after having passed the higher secondary education. 
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Teachers for secondary education are those that possess the 


Graduation or Post-graduation degree. They are trained in the 
college especially established for the purpose. 


Teachers’ education in India as compared to England.— 
Teachers’ education in India is very much influenced by its 
counterpart in ‘England’. Inspite of this, there isa lot of diffe- 
rence between the teachers’ education of the two countries. 


In England, there is no division between the teachers that 
teach Junior High School clas 


ses or Secondary classes. Teachers 
after graduatio 


nor post-graduation are given training and they 
“take up teaching profession, 


In England, we find that the 
Government as well as the universities and voluntary organisations 
have joined together to impart teachers’ training. Teachers’ edu- 
Cation is essentially the responsibility of the Local Education 
Authority. In India it is 


‘ notso. Itis the State Administration 
or Government of India that has the resonsibility. 
For the ‘tra 


ining of the teachers of the primary schools, kin- 
dergartens and nurseries, there is special arrangement in England. 
Teachers of this State of education are trained in a proper manner- 
In India teachers’ education is run for one year after which 
a diploma is granted. After two yearsa degree is awarded. In 
England, certificate course is for one year, Then a degree course 
is of two years as well as of three years. However, people of 


England are trying to consolidate their facilities for teachers’ 
educaction, 


Teachers’ —In America, the history 
of the teachers? ent. It was in the 19th 
hers, education came into 
Overnment as well as 


arrangement for 


indergart ; women 
teachers are employed. They are ie 8artens generally w 
which has a special bias for that education, 


For the teachers of the elementary education, there is sepa- 
rate arrangement. Similarly, there is Separate arrangement for 
the training of the teachers of Secondary education. Ty short, we 
may say that the teachers’ education in India is quite different 
from that of America. . 
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_ _India and Soviet Union.—Really speaking’ there is no 
similarity between the teachers education of India and that of 
Soviet Union. In the Soviet Union there is an elaborate arrange- 
ment for the training of teachers for different stages of education. 


3 _ Russia is very rich in nurseries and kindergartens. In these 
Institutes only especially trained teachers, who have sufficient 
knowledge to their credit, are employed. For the teachers of the 
eementary education, we have trained teachers in Soviet Union. 

ere are training schools and institutes that impart training to 
these teachers, 


There are certain pedagogical institutes for the training 
Of the teachers of secondary education. These institutes train 
teachers with an eyeon the pattern of the Soviet education of 

S.R. Soviet Union lays a great deal of emphasis on 
Marxism and Russian Language and literature. Teachers are, 
therefore, trained in such a way so that they can impart education 
in these subjects successfully. 


Teachers’ education in U. S. S. R. is different from the tea- 
chers” education in India. There are no doubt few similarities but 
the differences are also there. However, in many respects, India 
can borrow certain things from U. S. S. R. N 
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